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E  D  I  T  O  R'S    NOTE 


IT  is  no  longer  feasible  for  one  person  to  master  all  phases  of  sociological  research 
findings  in  the  United  States.  We  therefore  deemed  the  best  trend  report  to 
be  a  team  report.  The  project  was  initiated  in  March  1955  and  completed  four 
months  later.  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  contributors  of  this 
publication  who,  in  spite  of  other  commitments,  were  able  to  meet  the  tight  time 
schedule  of  this  project  with  such  creditable  articles.  The  review  is  limited  to  the 
post  war  period.  Since  no  previous  publication  of  this  kind  is  available,  the 
authors  have  been  encouraged  to  state  briefly  the  history  of  their  fields. 

The  difficulties  in  surveying  the  vast  amount  of  research  of  the  past  decade 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  publication  have  been  considerable.  Certain 
omissions  have  been  necessary,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  field  of  demo- 
graphy, which  is  usually  considered  a  part  of  sociology  in  the  United  States. 
However,  the  international  exchange  of  demographic  research  is  already  well 
established  and  the  benefits  of  including  it  in  this  book  would  be  small. 

American  sociology  lacks  a  tradition  of  periodical  reviews  and  surveys  of  the 
literature.  We  are  grateful  to  Unesco  for  initiating  this  kind  of  service,  which  is 
undoubtedly  necessary  for  any  science  of  the  maturity  and  scope  of  sociology. 
The  chapters  in  this  book  illustrate  some  different  models  for  such  reviews,  and 
these  should  be  of  great  interest  to  those  who  in  the  future  are  to  build  up  this 
worthwhile  tradition  of  periodical  reviews. 

May  I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  Miss  Lois  Roth  for  bibliographical 
assistance  and  to  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  University 
for  handling  some  of  the  clerical  details  of  this  project. 

H.  L.  Z. 


FOREWORD 


THE  charting  of  research  activity  in  the  social  sciences  throughout  the  world 
is  an  important  accompaniment  to  the  assembly  of  bibliographies  and  other 
records  of  published  material,  but  it  presents  great  dilBculties  if  it  is  to  be  carried 
out  thoroughly  and  made  available  quickly.  Few  countries,  thus  far,  keep  any 
consolidated  record  of  current  research,  and  the  collection  of  information  on  an 
international  scale  concerning  individual  projects  is  an  extremely  complex  task. 
Following  the  International  Register  of  Current  Team  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences 
(ig50-ig^2) ,  Unesco's  series  Documentation  in  the  Social  Sciences  is  now  being  extended 
by  the  addition  of  three  companion  trend  reports  respectively  covering  recent 
trends  in  economic,  political  science  and  sociological  research  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  view  of  the  enormous  amount  of  social  science  research  that 
is  pursued  in  the  U.S.A.,  it  has  been  thought  most  appropriate  to  proceed  in  this 
fashion — to  give  a  bird's  eye  view  of  general  tendencies  and  preoccupations  rather 
than  seek  to  catalogue  in  detail  all  that  is  being  done  over  a  given  time  by  every 
serious  researcher.  These  reports  have  been  commissioned  from  eminent  specialists 
who  are  in  close  touch  with  developments  and  whose  accounts  constitute  an 
authoritative  guide  to  progress  within  three  major  disciplines.  Each  one  is  com- 
plete in  itself  and  entirely  independent  of  the  other  two,  but  for  a  composite 
picture  of  the  state  of  social  science  research  in  the  U.S.A.  today,  the  three  reports 
can,  of  course,  most  usefully  be  read  together. 
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A  GUIDE 
TO  AMERICAN  SOCIOLOGY  1945-55 

Hans  L.  Zetterberg 
Columbia  University 


During  the  past  decade  sociology  in  the  United  States  has  grown  in  personnel, 
resources,  social  respectability  and  scientific  status.  In  1945  the  American  Sociol- 
ogical Society  had  1,242  regular  members;  in  1954  4,350  members — a  gain  of 
250  per  cent.  Among  the  some  two  thousand  institutions  offering  instruction  on 
a  higher  than  secondary  level,  about  98  per  cent  have  catalogues  listing  courses 
under  the  heading  sociology.  On  the  average,  the  four-year  college  offers  about 
a  dozen  different  sociology  courses  [Meltzer  and  Manis  1954].^  One  might 
assume  that  at  least  a  third  of  the  college  population  in  the  United  States,  during 
one  time  or  another  in  their  college  career,  follows  a  sociology  course.  As  a  high 
school  subject,  on  the  other  hand,  sociology  has  made  less  headway,  and  whatever 
sociology  is  taught  usually  falls  under  the  heading  'social  studies'  which  would 
embrace  also  political  science,  economics,  current  events,  etc.  Even  so,  one  might 
still  figure  that  about  one  out  of  ten  Americans  at  the  age  of  20  has  followed  at 
least  one  class  in  sociology.  This  penetration  of  sociology  is  shown,  among  other 
ways,  in  the  fact  that  several  technical  terms  of  sociology  20  years  ago  such  as 
'primary  group'  and  'ethnocentrism'  are  now  almost  part  of  educated  speech. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  bulk  of  students  enrolling  in  sociology  courses 
do  so  during  their  first  or  second  year  of  college,  that  is,  at  an  age  of  between  1 7 
and  19.  Since  the  first  two  years  of  an  American  college  normally  correspond  to 
the  last  two  years  of  an  European  type  of  lycee  or  gymnasium,  the  situation  in  the 
United  States  is  more  like  what  it  would  be  in  Europe  if  a  third  of  the  students  in 
the  lycees  or  gymnasiums  elected  a  sociology  course  than  it  would  be  if  a  third 
studied  sociology  at  a  university.  The  majority  of  those  teaching  sociology  to 
undergraduates  in  American  colleges  are  indeed  best  compared  with  the  higher 
ranking  teachers  in  lycees  or  gymnasiums  in  Europe.  They  usually  teach  1 5  or  more 
hours  a  week,  research  is  not  generally  considered  a  part  of  their  academic 
obligation,  and  their  standing  corresponds  approximately  to  that  of  those  Euro- 
pean colleagues.  The  sociological  publications  carrying  the  largest  editions  are 
textbooks  designed  for  this  level.  If  one  is  attached  to  a  university  abroad  (as  this 
writer  once  was)  there  lands  on  one's  desk  several  times  a  month  advertisements 
about  American  elementary  textbooks  and  occasionally  sample  copies — in  fact, 
for  many  European  sociologists  the  advertisements  of  the  publishers  of  these 
introductory  texts  are  the  loudest  voice  of  American  sociology  abroad.  It  should 
be  plain  that  these  introductory  books  are  representative  of  what  in  most  of 
Europe  would  be  pre-university  level.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  have  value  for 
the  more  advanced  student,  for  example  K.  Davis  [1949]  which  is  famous  for 
its  theoretical  analysis,  Broom  and  Selznick  [1955]  respected  for  its  institutional 
analysis,  Lundberg  et  al.  [1954]  known  for  its  summaries  of  quantitative  data, 
and  Williams  [1951]  known  for  its  interpretation  of  important  aspects  of  con- 
temporary American  society. 

Slightly  less  than  2  per  cent  of  college  students  choose  sociology  as  their  major 
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field  of  concentration.  In  smaller  and  less  well  known  colleges  this  proportion  is 
higher,  while  in  the  larger  colleges,  as  well  as  the  small  ones  with  high  prestige, 
it  is  somewhat  less.  Since  there  is  no  established  occupation  or  profession  known 
as  'sociologist'  these  students  select  sociology  with  other  vocational  interests  in 
mind.  Alexander  [1948]  reports  the  following  occupational  aspirations  of  socio- 
logy majors: 

Percentage 


Teaching 

Social  work 

Ministry  and  religious  education    . 
Personnel  work,  labour  relations    . 

Research  and  statistics 

Correctional  work 

Government  and  public  administration 

Law 

Business 

Other 

Undecided 


Interest  in  research  is  not  pronounced  at  this  stage.  Apart  from  the  high  pro- 
portion of  prospective  teachers,  who  of  course  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand 
for  mass  education  in  sociology,  one  notes  among  female  students  that  a  third  of 
them  consider  social  work  as  a  career  and  that  one-fifth  are  undecided  about  a 
vocation,  presumably  choosing  sociology  as  a  prelude  to  their  'career'  as  house- 
wives. Most  of  these  students  will  probably  never  encounter  many  of  the  topics 
of  sociology  with  which  this  publication  deals;  for  example,  the  average  under- 
graduate college  in  1950  lacked  explicit  courses  in  political  sociology,  sociology 
of  law,  military  sociology,  educational  sociology,  sociology  of  knowledge,  indus- 
trial sociology,  sociology  of  mass  communications,  sociology  of  religion,  sociology 
of  professions,  and  the  sociology  of  small  groups.  Instead,  the  course  offerings  are 
strong  on  marriage  and  family  life,  social  problems,  and  criminology  [Meltzer 
and  Manis  1954].  The  social  problems  courses  are  not  designed  to  help  students 
'solve'  social  problems  but  rather  to  open  their  eyes  to  their  existence  and  to 
prepare  them  for  participation  in  a  democratic  debate  of  these  problems.  Ad- 
vanced courses  and  texts  dealing  with  the  utilization  of  sociological  knowledge  and 
designed  to  train  practitioners  in  solving  problems  are  not  yet  available. 

The  above  remarks  are  based  on  the  entire  number  of  undergraduate  schools. 
Among  the  better  known  schools  (including  all  the  colleges  that  people  outside  the 
United  States  have  usually  heard  of)  the  situation  is  frequently  quite  different. 
This  is  particularly  true  for  all  the  undergraduate  schools  which  are  attached  to 
universities  with  graduate  departments  in  sociology. 

Some  sixty  universities  offer  graduate  instruction  in  sociology  and  grant  higher 
degrees,  that  is  Master  of  Arts  or  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  sociology.  In  1953,  for 
example,  141  Ph.D.s  in  sociology  were  awarded  by  these  institutions.  The  Ph.D. 
theses  are  monographs  which  often  add  substantially  to  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Most  of  them  remain  unpublished,  owing  to  the  general  situation  of  publishing 
conditions  in  the  field  of  social  science  (which  will  be  discussed  shortly),  but  some 
are  condensed  into  articles  and  many  are  microfilmed.  It  is  possible  to  borrow 
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typewritten  copies  of  these  theses  by  asking  one's  library  to  write  to  the  library 
at  the  university  which  awarded  the  degree.  A  list  of  titles  of  recent  Ph.D.  theses 
is  published  every  year  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  and  the  universities 
publish  annual  abstracts  of  them. 

The  organization  of  an  American  graduate  department  in  sociology  shows 
several  interesting  contrasts  with  its  European  counterpart.  For  example,  a  typical 
European  sociology  department  has  one  professor  who  is  the  administrative  head 
and  who  also  sets  the  tone  for  the  scholarly  orientation  of  the  department.  By 
knowing  the  major  sociological  school  of  emphasis  to  which  this  one  professor 
adheres  one  can  usually  assume  that  most  of  the  research  in  that  department  is 
related  to  that  school  of  thought.  This  makes  it  possible  for  a  department  to  be 
outstanding  in  one  chosen  field.  An  American  graduate  department  on  the  other 
hand  contains  several  professors  who  do  not  usually  represent  the  same  school  of 
thought;  in  fact,  university  administrators  often  make  efforts  to  obtain  represen- 
tation from  different  specializations  and  occasionally  even  contradictory  emphases. 
This  gives  the  student  a  chance  to  learn  different  aspects  of  sociology  without 
having  to  go  to  different  universities.  This  broader  approach  is  particularly  useful 
for  students  who  have  not  yet  specialized,  and  foreign  students  contemplating 
the  study  of  sociology  in  the  United  States  might  well  be  advised  to  do  so  before 
they  specialize. 

The  graduate  departments  of  sociology  are  also  centres  of  sociological  research, 
and  most  sociological  projects  undertaken  in  the  United  States  are  headed  by  a 
university  professor.  Most  of  these  projects  involve  a  staff  of  several  people  in 
addition  to  the  person  in  charge.  There  exists  in  these  departments  a  tradition 
of  research  practice,  short-cuts  in  securing  and  processing  research  data  which 
authors  who  write  texts  on  principles  of  research  normally  fail  to  mention  because 
they  appear  self-evident  or  trivial  to  them,  but  which  constitute  an  informal 
laboratory  tradition  without  which  research  would  be  a  great  deal  more  cumber- 
some. This  uncodified  body  of  research  techniques  must  be  learned  on  the  spot 
in  association  with  those  who  already  possess  it.  The  excellency  of  American 
training  in  sociology  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  widespread  possibility  for 
students  to  participate  as  research  assistants  in  projects  where  they  can  learn  this 
uncodified  research  tradition.  What  to  them  might  appear  as  primarily  a  way  to 
finance  their  graduate  studies  actually  becomes  an  essential  part  of  their  sociol- 
ogical training.  Harvard  University  has  formalized  this  aspect  of  research  training 
into  a  requirement  of  fieldwork  for  the  doctor's  degree. 

Several  leading  universities  have  found  it  convenient  to  organize  separate 
agencies  to  handle  larger  aspects  of  social  science  research.  Some  of  these  agencies 
are  adjuncts  to  the  sociology  departments,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  at  Columbia  University  and  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at 
the  University  of  Chicago;  others  are  more  independent  agencies  for  example, 
The  Institute  for  Social  Research,  that  is,  the  Survey  Research  Center  and  the 
Research  Center  for  Group  Dynamics  at  the  University  of  Michigan  (the  latter 
dominated  by  social  psychologists) .  Several  of  these  agencies  are  interdisciplinary 
in  charter  and  practice  and  may  include  psychologists,  anthropologists,  political 
scientists,  economists,  etc.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  Laboratory  of  Social 
Relations  at  Harvard  University,  the  Institute  of  Human  Relations  at  Yale 
University,  the  Institute  for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  the  Laboratory  for  Research  in  Social  Relations  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  the  research  centres  of  Cornell  University,  American  University, 
Vanderbilt  University,  and  the  Public  Opinion  Laboratory  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  attempts  toward  interdisciplinary  research  were  particularly 
strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  under  review.  It  is  held,  in  some  quarters 
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at  least,  that  the  resuhs  of  the  first  few  years  were  not  up  to  expectations,  and  the 
emphasis  on  interdiscipHnary  research  has  been  toned  down  during  later  years. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  representatives  of  the  various  social  sciences  have 
learned  a  great  deal  more  of  each  others'  vocabularies  and  problems  and  that 
many  prejudices  against  neighbouring  disciplines  are  less  common. 

Other  interdisciplinary  ventures  in  sociology  during  the  past  decade  include  the 
role  played  by  sociologists  in  various  'area'  programmes  of  instruction  and  research 
that  have  developed  during  the  past  decade.  The  sociological  studies  of  the  Soviet 
social  system  at  the  Russian  Research  Institute  at  Harvard  University  are  an 
outstanding  example.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  several  new  interdisciplinary 
training  and  research  programmes  in  the  field  of  social  psychology  have  been 
founded,  the  best  known  of  them  at  Harvard  University  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.^  It  might  finally  be  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  the  interdisciplinary 
approach,  that  a  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  was 
instituted  in  1954  in  Palo  Alto,  California.  The  centre  invites  some  thirty  to  fifty 
of  the  ablest  scholars  and  the  most  promising  young  people  who,  relieved  from 
their  normal  university  duties,  devote  a  full  year  to  research  and  study.  The 
centre,  in  other  words,  represents  an  attempt  to  advance  the  behavioural  sciences 
in  the  same  way  that  other  fields  of  knowledge,  such  as  medicine,  have  at  times 
been  advanced  through  the  concentration  of  scholars  and  resources. 

The  fact  that  more  than  one  person  is  involved  in  the  typical  sociological 
research  project  means  that  the  long  tradition  of  research  by  the  lone  scholar  has 
been  broken.  Research  is  now  mostly  organized  research,  marked  by  a  great  deal 
of  division  of  labour  and  specialization.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  most 
dominant  type  of  research  during  the  past  decade,  that  is  survey  research.  Apart 
from  the  project  director  who  formulates  the  problem  and  signs  the  final  report 
we  may  find  more  or  less  specialized  personnel  designing  the  interviewing  schedule, 
supervisor  of  interviews,  editing  and  coding  the  interviews,  transferring  the  code 
to  a  punch  card,  sorting  and  tabulating  the  punch  cards,  calculating  statistics 
from  the  tables,  writing  progress  reports,  etc.  The  project  director  may  have  no 
first  hand  experience  of  many  of  these  phases,  except  as  an  overall  supervisor. 
Thus  research  operations  tend  to  become  also  bureaucratic  operations.  This  has 
several  implications  [cf.  Glock  1951b]  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here. 
But  this  type  of  organization  does  make  it  possible  to  complete  large-scale  projects 
in  a  short  time,  whereas  the  lone  researcher  might  have  to  spend  his  lifetime 
completing  the  routine  office  work  which  constitutes  90  per  cent  of  modern 
sociological  research.  By  way  of  illustration  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Kinsey, 
Pomeroy  and  Martin  [1948],  who  did  not  employ  a  bureaucratically  organized 
interviewing  staff,  spent  five  years  in  personally  securing  their  data  before  they 
were  able  to  move  ahead  with  their  project  on  the  Sexual  Behavior  in  the  Human 
Male.  Stouffer  [1955],  on  the  other  hand,  who  utilized  organizations  specializing 
in  interviewing,  could  secure  an  almost  comparable  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion in  three  months  from  a  similarly  large  sample  on  attitudes  toward  communists 
and  civil  liberties.  Thus  organized  research  increases  the  power  of  the  researcher; 
he  can  undertake  larger  projects  and  complete  them  in  a  shorter  time.  It  also 
increases  the  efficiency  of  the  researcher,  since  few  sociologists  can  claim  excellency 
in  all  of  the  varied  tasks  that  enter  into  a  project. 

On  the  other  hand,  organized  research  has  come  into  conflict  with  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  of  awarding  academic  and  scholarly  recognition,  which  are 


Advanced  social  psychology  in  the  United  States  is  taught  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  departments  of  sociology 
as  well  as  the  departments  of  psychology.  Research  in  this  field  is  conducted  both  by  sociologists  and  psycholo- 
gists; mostly,  however,  by  persons  trained  in  the  latter  field. 
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Still  based  on  evaluations  of  contributions  submitted  by  one  scholar.  Furthermore, 
since  it  removes  the  researcher  from  direct  contact  with  the  subject  matter,  there 
is  a  risk  that  valuable  insights  become  lost  in  the  bureaucratic  process  of  trans- 
mitting information  from  the  level  of  the  observer  to  the  level  of  the  analyst. 
The  various  means  of  counteracting  these  and  other  drawbacks  of  organized 
research  have  been  discussed  by  Hyman  [1955]. 

It  is  plain  that  sociological  research  in  the  United  States,  precisely  because  it  is 
organized  research,  is  also  expensive  research.  In  all  likelihood  the  average 
sociological  project  costs  more  than  the  average  project  in  history,  political  science 
and  economics.  The  following  figures  give  some  idea  of  the  cost  of  some  well 
known  projects  undertaken  during  the  past  decade.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  cost  of  research  has  increased  during  the  period  under  review  and  that 
projects  budgeted  for  the  next  few  years  face  increases  in  cost. 

A  small  national  survey.  A  quota  sample  of  3,000  persons  ranked  90  occupations  on 
a  five-point  scale.  Five  open-ended  questions  added  [North  and  Hatt  1 947] : 
approximate  cost.  Si 0,000. 

A  large  national  survey.  Two  independent  national  probability  samples  of  2,500 
persons  each  and  1,500  community  leaders  interviewed  with  over  80  questions 
(many  open-ended)  on  attitudes  toward  civil  liberties  and  communism 
[Stouffer  1955]:  approximate  cost,  $125,000. 

A  local  panel  study.  Area  samples  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  asked  about  their 
knowledge  and  attitudes  toward  the  United  Nations.  First  750  cases  were  asked 
seven  open-ended  questions  and  19  pre-coded  questions.  At  a  later  date  600  of 
these  v/ere  interviewed  again  and  750  new  cases  interviewed  with  six  open- 
ended  questions  and  21  pre-coded  questions  [Star  and  Hughes  1950] :  approxi- 
mate cost,  $13,400. 

Laboratory  projects  cost  less.  On  the  other  hand,  they  require  a  one-time  in- 
vestment for  specially  designed  observation  rooms  and  recording  equipment 
[Bales  and  Flanders  1954],  which  have  become  sine  qua  nan  for  modern  small 
groups  experiments. 

The  above  projects  are  larger  than  average.  In  the  census  of  ongoing  research 
taken  by  the  American  Sociological  Society  every  year  we  find  that  among  the 
projects  for  1954  the  average  cost  of  a  project  amounts  to  $3,900.  This  census 
(which  unfortunately  is  not  quite  complete)  also  indicates  the  source  of  funds  for 
these  projects.  The  following  summary  gives  some  details: 

c  r  i  Number  of  a  ^  Amount 

source  of  support  .  Amount 

projects  per  project 


University 

Foundation 

Government 

Other  (including  industry)    . 
University  and  Foundation  . 
University  and  Government 
Foundation  and  Government 
University  and  Other 


During  the  last  decade  the  proportion  of  government  support  has  decreased  some- 
what while  the  proportion  of  foundation  support  has  increased.  The  latter  should 
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in  part  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the  advent  of  the  Ford  Foundation  with  a 
well  developed  behavioural  science  programme. 

The  cost  of  organized  sociological  research  presents  many  problems  to  the 
agencies  granting  research  funds  in  initiating  projects  or  in  choosing  between 
proposals  submitted.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  decisions  of  these  agencies 
are,  generally  speaking,  not  controlled  by  people  outside  sociology.  The  most 
important  agencies  have  employed  prominent  sociologists  on  their  staff  and  it  is 
the  practice  among  practically  all  of  them  to  consult  with  university  sociologists 
before  acting  on  a  proposal.  This  means  that  colleagues  maintain  the  main  part 
of  the  control  over  available  funds. 

In  Europe  it  is,  on  the  whole,  more  difficult  to  get  subsidies  for  research  than 
subsidies  for  the  publication  of  research.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  in  spite  of  the 
great  amount  of  support  for  research  in  the  United  States,  there  is  both  propor- 
tionately and  absolutely  very  little  subsidy  to  publish  scholarly  reports.  This 
means  that  the  number  of  monographic  reports  published  in  the  United  States 
is  lower  than  one  would  expect  in  view  of  the  total  volume  of  research.  Elemen- 
tary textbooks  appear  to  be  about  the  only  risks  that  most  commercial  publishers 
are  willing  to  take.  In  social  psychology,  for  example,  one  has  to  go  to  these  texts 
for  beginners  to  arrive  at  important  theoretical  advances — for  instance  Krech  and 
Grutchfield  [1948],  Lindesmith  and  Strauss  [1949],  and  Newcomb  [1950].  In  the 
field  of  family  sociology,  the  most  extensive  panel  study  undertaken  during  the 
decade  is  published  in  a  watered-down  version  in  an  elementary  text  [Burgess 
and  Wallin  1953].  The  various  university  presses  do  publish  several  sociological 
monographs,  and  a  small  publishing  house  called  The  Free  Press  in  Glencoe, 
Illinois  has  specialized  in  publishing  sociological  works.  However,  these  and 
similar  facilities  are  too  small  to  make  it  natural  for  American  sociologists  to 
publish  monographs.  This  is  unfortunate,  since  much  of  the  concreteness  and 
flavour  of  their  observations  thereby  is  lost.  To  reach  an  audience,  the  bulk  of 
new  research  in  American  sociology  has  to  be  fitted  into  the  smaller  format  of  a 
journal  article. 

The  journals  carrying  the  lion's  share  of  sociological  research  reports  are: 
American  Journal  of  Sociology  (oldest  sociological  publication  in  U.S.),  American 
Sociological  Review  (official  publication  of  the  American  Sociological  Society), 
Human  Relations  (prints  more  research  on  small  groups  than  other  journals,  edited 
by  psychologists),  Journal  of  Criminal  Law  and  Criminology,  Marriage  and  Family 
Living,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (prints  more  research  on  political  sociology  than 
other  journals),  Rural  Sociology,  Social  Forces  (carries  many  publications  from  the 
Southern  states),  Social  Problems  (newly  instituted  by  the  Society  for  Sociological 
Study  of  Social  Problems) ,  Sociology  and  Social  Research  (carries  many  publications 
from  the  Western  states)  and  Sociometry. 

In  addition,  many  sociologists  find  it  useful  to  follow  and  occasionally  publish 
in,  publications  on  neighbouring  disciplines :  in  anthropology  (for  example,  Human 
Organization),  in  psychology  (the  Journal  of  Social  Issues),  in  education  {Journal  of 
Educational  Sociology  and  School  and  Society) ,  in  economics  [Journal  of  Economics  and 
Sociology),  in  political  science  [Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science)  and  several  science  magazines  for  the  educated  lay  public  as  well  as 
others  including  forums  of  general  debate  among  the  intelligentsia  (for  example, 
the  Antioch  Review  and  Commentary) . 

A  large-scale  attempt  to  provide  sociologists  with  an  abstracting  service  of 
journal  articles  was  initiated  in  the  1920's  but  collapsed  with  the  depression. 
A  more  modest  effort  to  render  the  same  essential  service  was  initiated  during 
the  past  decade  with  the  appearance  of  Sociological  Abstracts. 

To  simplify  the  students'  task  of  locating  important  articles,  a  number  of  so 
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called  'readers'  have  appeared  during  the  last  decade  which  reprint  in  book  form 
a  series  of  articles  related  to  a  given  topic.  Several  of  these  readers  can  be  strongly 
recommended  to  those  who  want  a  survey  of  journal  articles  of  lasting  value.  Here 
is  a  partial  list  of  recent  readers  of  interest  to  the  professional  sociologist:  methodo- 
logy, Lazarsfeld  and  Rosenberg  [1955];  social  psychology,  Swanson,  Newcomb, 
and  Hartley  [1952];  public  opinion,  Berelson  and  Janowitz  [1953],  Katz  et  al. 
[1954],  Schramm  [1948,  1949,  1955];  leadership,  Gouldner  [1950];  bureaucracy, 
Merton  et  al.  [1952];  industrial  relations,  Kornhauser,  Dubin,  and  Ross  [1954]; 
marriage  and  family  life,  Sussman  [1955];  small  group  research,  Cartwright  and 
Zander  [1953],  Hare,  Borgatta,  and  Bales  [1955];  urban  sociology,  Hatt  and 
Reiss  [1951];  social  stratification,  Bendix  and  Lipset  [1953];  race  relations.  Rose 
[195 1];  sociology  of  mental  health,  Rose  [1955]. 

In  addition,  there  are  available  a  large  number  of  readers  to  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  introductory  instruction.  One  of  the  most  interesting  also  for  ad- 
vanced students  is  Wilson  and  Kolb  [1949].  The  field  of  social  psychology  has  been 
summarized  in  a  remarkable  handbook  in  two  volumes  edited  by  Lindzey  [1954], 
and  we  hope  that  the  coming  decade  will  see  similar  inventories  from  other 
areas  of  sociology. 

The  voice  of  sociology  in  the  general  debate  of  ideas  has  been  heard  somewhat 
more  frequently  during  the  last  decade,  but  is  still  rather  weak.  The  sociologists 
who  have  been  most  successful  among  the  literary  intelligentsia  are  David 
Riesman,  primarily  known  for  his  book  The  Lonely  Crowd  [1950],  which  became 
the  first  sociological  work  to  appear  mass  produced  in  pocket  size,  and  C.  Wright 
Mills,  primarily  known  for  his  book  White  Collar  [1951],  which  has  appeared  as 
a  book  club  selection. 

The  influence  of  sociologists  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  is  impossible  to 
ascertain.  At  the  mid-century  the  members  of  the  American  Sociological  Society 
had  their  primary  occupations  in  the  following  fields  {^Bulletin  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  1951] :  colleges  and  universities,  74  per  cent;  secondary  schools, 
I  per  cent;  government  agencies,  7  per  cent;  business  and  industry,  5  per  cent; 
social  welfare  agencies,  5  per  cent;  religious,  legal,  medical  or  psychiatric  agencies, 
3  per  cent;  mass  communication,  i  per  cent;  others,  i  per  cent;  retired  or  un- 
employed, 3  per  cent.  Thus  it  appears  that  sociology  is  primarily  an  academic 
occupation.  The  extent  to  which  sociologists  have  obtained  positions  in  govern- 
ment is  not  as  great  as  for  the  political  scientists,  and  both  in  government  and 
business  economists  far  outdistance  them  both. 

Some  typical  misgivings  in  high  quarters  about  sociology  were  voiced  when  the 
issue  was  raised  whether  to  admit  the  social  sciences  to  the  National  Research 
Council,  a  government  agency  with  a  great  deal  of  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  for  research.  The  various  themes  behind  the  negative  recommen- 
dations which  were  expressed  in  the  public  hearing  were  later  analysed  by 
Lundberg  [1947].  They  might  be  said  to  represent  more  or  less  common  prejudices 
against  sociology  found  also  in  educated  and  influential  circles.  Lundberg 
summarizes  them  as  follows: 

'(i)  Man  and  his  behaviour  are  not  a  part  of  nature  that  can  be  studied  as 
basic,  "pure",  natural  science.  Social  science,  therefore,  is  a  nondescript  category 
consisting  mainly  of  reformist  and  propagandist  ideologies  and  issues.  (2)  The 
methods  of  social  sciences  are  so  widely  at  variance  with  those  of  other  sciences 
as  to  make  it  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  administer  research  in  the  social  sciences 
under  the  same  organization  (a)  for  fear  of  discrediting  the  other  sciences,  and 
(b)  because  people  qualified  to  direct  research  in  the  other  sciences  would  not  be 
able  to  judge  what  constitutes  valid  or  desirable  social  research.  (3)  Social 
research  is  especially  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  pressure  groups  and  of  being 
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corrupted  by  the  government  itself.  And,  finally  (4)  after  all,  we  know  the 
solution  of  social  problems  through  the  historic  pronouncements  of  seers  and 
sages,  past  and  contemporary,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  more  education  to  diffuse 
this  lore  and  arouse  moral  fervor  in  its  behalf.' 

On  the  whole,  however,  a  more  positive  attitude  prevails.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  a  poll  8  out  of  I  o  natural  scientists  feel  that  the  social  sciences  should  share 
in  the  disbursement  of  federal  funds  for  research,  and  as  we  saw  in  the  table 
presenting  the  sources  of  funds  for  sociological  research,  the  government  is  the 
second  largest  contributor  to  the  financing  of  sociological  projects.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  counter-arguments  to  the  kind  of  critical  statements  presented 
before  the  senate  committee.  For  example,  Barber  [1952,  ch.  11],  Bendix  [1951] 
and  Lundberg  [1947].  Perhaps  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  however,  are 
found  in  the  instances  where  sociological  research  has  helped  to  shape  policies 
that  are  generally  considered  beneficial. 

It  might  be  assumed  that  sociological  researches  into  the  relationship  between 
primary  groups  and  army  morale  provided  the  rationale  for  changing  the  system 
of  sending  American  soldiers  overseas:  prior  to  the  reform  the  unit  of  replacement 
was  one  man,  after  the  reform  the  unit  became  four  men,  and  all  efforts  are  being 
made  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  such  four-man  teams.  Probably  the  greatest 
opportunity  ever  accorded  sociologists  to  influence  high  level  decisions  occurred 
when  the  most  prestigious  body  in  the  United  States,  the  Supreme  Court,  asked 
a  panel  of  sociologists  and  psychologists  to  advise  the  court  as  to  the  most 
appropriate  concrete  methods  of  ending  the  segregation  of  Negro  and  white 
children  in  Southern  schools. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  the  growth  in  personnel,  resources, 
and  influence  that  American  sociology  has  experienced  during  the  past  decade  is 
a  part  of  a  general  upsurge  of  the  behavioural  sciences.  While  the  magnitude  of 
this  growth  is  impressive,  it  might  be  remarked  parenthetically  that  the  neigh- 
bouring field  of  psychology  has  during  the  same  period  increased  its  personnel 
proportionately  even  more,  obtained  a  larger  share  of  public  research  funds  and 
achieved  a  higher  degree  of  professionalization. 

We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  recent  research  trends  in  American  sociology.  This 
question  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  this  brief  statement :  it  is  necessary  to  make  this 
entire  publication  the  answer.  However,  a  few  preliminary  remarks — of  a  'defen- 
sive' character — may  be  in  order.  Among  the  many  master  trends  that  a  reading 
of  the  following  chapters  seem  to  reveal  there  are  a  few  which  appear  to  contradict 
some  popular  conceptions  of  American  sociology,  conceptions  held  both  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

American  sociology,  like  sociology  all  over  the  world,  has  often  been  charged 
with  elaborating  the  obvious.  The  last  decade,  however,  has  brought  many 
research  findings  which  are  contrary  to  common  beliefs.  For  example,  it  has  been 
generally  held  that  insanity  rates  have  increased  as  society  becomes  more  urbanized 
and  industrialized,  Goldhamer  and  Marshall  [1953]  have  shown  that  over  the 
past  century  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  there  has  not  been  any  such  increase. 
Numerous  commentators  have  expressed  the  view  that  the  rate  of  social  mobility 
has  declined  over  the  past  decades  in  the  United  States.  The  study  of  inter- 
generational  occupational  mobility  by  Rogoff  [1953]  and  the  study  of  access  to 
the  business  elite  by  Keller  [1953]  are  not  able  to  ascertain  any  such  general 
decline,  although  the  avenues  to  success  might  be  different  from  in  the  past. 
It  has  long  been  an  axiom  that  the  rate  of  social  mobility  is  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Western  Europe :  examination  of  the  available  evidence  by  Lipset 
and  Rogoff  [1955]  fails  to  sustain  this  notion.  Liberal  and  socialist  writers  have  long 
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depicted  the  working  class  as  a  great  reservoir  of  democratic  virtues :  Janowitz  and 
Marvick  [1953]  have  collected  survey  data  showing  that  the  working  class  is 
more  authoritarian  than  the  middle  class.  Democratic  ideologists  have  glorified 
the  voter  who  first  listens  to  all  the  arguments  and  then  makes  up  his  independent 
mind  to  deliver  his  vote.  The  election  studies  by  Lazarsfeld  et  al  [1948]  and 
Berelson  et  al  [1954]  show  that  group  pressures  in  most  cases  determine  the  way 
the  vote  is  cast  and  that  the  voter  who  does  not  make  up  his  mind  until  the 
campaign  is  over  is  likely  to  be  the  least  informed  and  the  most  confused.  Public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  depicted  the  Democrats  as  more  tolerant 
towards  Communists  than  Republicans.  Stouffer's  [1955]  survey  shows  that  if 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  voters  at  all,  those  who  vote  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party  are  less  tolerant.  This  list  could  be  greatly  extended,  but  these 
examples  will  indicate  that  recent  sociology  adds  to  our  knowledge  in  a  way  that 
the  lay  public  cannot  anticipate  [cf.  Lazarsfeld,  1947,  p.  380]. 

American  sociology  has  also  been  often  charged  with  undue  lack  of  interest 
in  several  aspects  of  social  life  which  are  considered  crucial  for  the  functioning  of 
society.  The  theme  of  equalitarianism  that  has  run  through  American  thinking 
has  not  predisposed  the  average  American  to  think  in  terms  of  problems  of  social 
stratification  and  problems  of  power.  Likewise,  the  theme  of  individualism  in 
American  culture  has  not  predisposed  interest  in  organizational  problems. 
American  sociology,  as  a  consequence,  has  traditionally  not  been  very  strong  when 
it  comes  to  problems  of  stratification  and  organization.  The  last  decade  appears 
to  have  broken  this  pattern  and  good  research  is  now  centring  around  these 
problems  as  shown  by  the  summaries  in  Bendix  and  Lipset  [1953]  and  Merton 
etal{i^^2\. 

American  sociology,  furthermore,  is  very  frequently  depicted  as  uninterested  in 
sociological  theory.  This  is  not  true.  Major  conceptual  advances  have  been  made 
during  the  past  decade  at  American  universities,  particularly  Harvard  and 
Columbia.  The  theories  developed  there  push  considerably  beyond  their  European 
predecessors,  whose  work,  of  course,  is  integrated  with  the  new  formulations.  Even 
in  interest  and  knowledge  about  the  classics  of  sociology  American  universities 
can  compete  favourably,  and  translations  of  Weber,  Durkheim,  and  Simmel  have 
enjoyed  large  editions  during  the  past  decade. 

Finally,  American  sociology  is  frequently  supposed  to  be  statistical  to  a  point 
where  statistical  significance  means  everything  while  a  significant  problem  means 
nothing.  While  there  is  general  agreement  that  statistics  are  a  most  useful  tool  in 
the  handling  of  the  large  masses  of  data  that  a  sociologist  must  process,  there  is 
nowadays  wide  realization  that  statistical  tabulations  which  are  unrelated  to 
systematic  mapping  of  a  subject  or  to  the  testing  of  sociological  hypotheses  are 
meaningless.  In  addition,  there  is  no  blind  reliance  on  statistical  tests  for  signifi- 
cance. In  fact  many  important  books  appearing  during  the  last  few  years  and 
utilizing  statistics  (for  example,  Berelson  et  al  [1954];  Stouffer  [1955])  do  not 
contain  a  single  significance  test;  it  is  the  consistency  of  the  trends  in  the  data 
rather  than  a  given  significant  level  that  is  considered  to  render  the  crucial 
confirmation. 

A  more  concrete  examination  of  recent  research  trends  is  provided  by  the 
annual  inventory  of  research  conducted  by  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
In  order  to  ascertain  possible  trends  in  research  interests  we  compared  the  projects 
reported  during  1946-47  with  the  projects  reported  during  1953-54.  The  number 
of  projects  is  almost  the  same  during  this  period  in  the  beginning  of  the  decade 
and  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  decade,  that  is  1,209  and  1,212  respectively. 
This  lack  of  increase  seemingly  contradicts  the  previously  maintained  notion  of 
expansion.  Actually  it  has  to  do  with  a  trend  toward  larger  projects,  perhaps  more 
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properly  called  research  programmes.  It  has  been  found  more  strategic  and 
convenient  to  concentrate  available  resources  on  more  integrated  research  pro- 
grammes than  on  a  large  number  of  scattered  projects.  One  project  in  the  nature 
of  a  research  programme  would  therefore  contain  many  projects  by  older  stan- 
dards. This  makes  a  comparison  of  research  trends  by  number  of  reported  projects 
difficult.  There  are  also  other  reasons  why  any  conclusions  must  still  be  quite 
tentative:  the  census  of  projects  is  not  quite  complete,  and  the  system  of  classifi- 
cation has  changed  somewhat  during  the  decade  and  new  categories  have  been 
added  and  old  ones  dropped.  However,  as  the  best  inventory  available,  these 
figures  may  serve  as  a  tentative  guide  to  the  research  interests  of  American 
sociologists.  The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  number  of  projects  in  1946  and 
1947  if  available,  in  comparable  classifications  to  projects  in   1953  and   1954. 


Field  Number  of  projects 

Marriage  and  family 96  (94) 

Population 93  (97) 

Social  psychology 103  (179) 

Social  organization 73  — 

Industrial  occupation 84  (47) 

Political  sociology 63  (79) 

Urban  sociology,  community  and  ecology 116  (130) 

Criminology 58  (55) 

Social  psychiatry 55  — 

Public  opinion 51  — 

Medical  sociology 43  — 

Cultural  and  social  anthropology 48  — 

Social  change 34  — 

Race  and  ethnic  relations 42  — 

Rural  sociology 38  — 

Educational  sociology 31  (62) 

Sociology  and  religion 28  (28) 

Social  theory-history  of  ideas 34  (132) 

Ageing  and  retirement 29  — 

Methods  of  research 44  (76) 

Small  group  analysis 27  — 


Generally  speaking,  research  interest  has  thus  remained  fairly  stable.  The  apparent 
decline  in  social  psychological  research  is  balanced  by  the  emerging  fields  of  small 
group  research  and  social  psychiatry.  The  decline  in  the  concern  with  the  category 
'social  theory  and  the  history  of  ideas'  shown  in  the  table  is  likewise  misleading. 
The  reporting  of  theory  and  history  of  ideas  as  one  and  the  same  category  has  no 
longer  any  basis  in  reality.  Systematic  social  theory  has  enjoyed  considerable 
attention,  and  several  subfields  have  been  established  here,  for  example,  theories 
of  formal  organizations.  The  interest  channelled  into  the  history  of  ideas  is 
nowadays  often  reported  as  interest  in  social  change. 

At  least  one  more  impression  might  supplement  the  table:  it  appears  that 
American  sociology  during  the  last  decade  has  increasingly  dealt  with  problems 
of  the  professions.  One  of  the  largest  projects  at  Harvard  is  a  study  of  the  role  of 
the  high  school  principals;  at  Columbia  a  study  of  the  socialization  of  students  in 
medical  school;  at  the  University  of  Chicago  a  study  of  several  aspects  of  law. 
Yale  University  and  the  University  of  Colorado  have  admitted  sociologists  to 
their  medical  faculties.  The  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Nebraska  have  brought 
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sociologists  into  their  law  faculties.  Thus  one  of  the  important  changes  during  the 
past  decade  is  that  the  professions  have  become  clients  of  sociology  to  an  extent 
previously  unknown. 

A  difficulty  facing  the  editor  of  this  publication  is  illustrated  in  the  kind  of  classi- 
fication of  sociological  projects  which  we  just  considered.  When  theoretical  and 
topical  categories  are  mixed  any  study  can  be  classified  twice.  For  example,  a 
study  of  a  government  bureaucracy  might  be  classified  both  under  the  heading 
'social  organization'  (theoretical)  and  under  the  heading  'political  sociology' 
(topical),  or  a  study  of  child-parent  relations  might  be  classified  under  the  heading 
'social  psychology'  (theoretical)  or  under  the  heading  'marriage  and  family' 
(topical).  In  order  to  avoid  this  dilemma  and  the  resulting  duplications,  the  main 
part  of  the  following  chapters  have  been  topically  organized.  We  shall  survey  the 
highlights  of  what  sociology  has  contributed  to  the  understanding  of  important 
institutions  and  groups  in  society,  that  is,  political,  legal,  military,  educational, 
industrial,  religious,  and  family  institutions,  as  well  as  those  we  call  mass  media 
and  professions.  In  this  connexion,  we  shall  also  look  at  groups  with  less  functional 
significance  for  society  but  which  have  proved  to  be  a  gold-mine  for  the  discovery 
of  theoretical  principles,  namely  the  small  groups  that  sociologists  can  study  under 
laboratory  conditions  and  often  create  for  their  own  purposes.  From  this  study, 
we  turn  our  attention  to  some  larger  crosscuts  through  society  than  those  offered 
by  single  institutions  and  deal  with  rural  and  urban  sociology  and  with  social 
stratification.  Finally,  we  take  up  some  selected  social  problems.  Since  the 
methods  of  study  in  all  these  areas  are  so  similar  they  are  dealt  with  in  one  chapter. 
A  separate  chapter  is  devoted  to  systematic  social  theory.  It  has  become 
increasingly  plain  that  most  definitions  and  hypotheses  needed  to  describe  and 
explain  any  one  of  the  above  topical  areas  are  identical  with  most  definitions  and 
hypotheses  needed  for  the  description  and  explanation  of  other  areas.  Thus  the 
principles  which  operate  in  the  learning  of  legal,  political,  military,  professional 
and  other  institutional  behaviours  are  the  same.  Likewise,  the  principles  affecting 
organizations  might  be  the  same  whether  the  latter  are  political,  religious, 
military  or  other.  It  is  the  task  of  social  theory  to  formulate  the  minimum  number 
of  definitions  and  hypotheses  which  are  needed  for  the  description  and  explanation 
to  the  topical  areas  of  sociology.  Great  progress  has  been  made  here.  Parsons  and 
Shils  [1951]  have  defined  a  set  of  categories  by  means  of  which  any  social  system 
can  be  described,  parts  of  which  (particularly  the  so-called  pattern-variable 
scheme)  have  become  increasingly  used.  However,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  as  to  what  constitutes  relevant  descriptive  categories.  Shall  the 
account  of  a  union  include  information  as  to  how  many  members  are  Catholics 
and  Protestants?  How  many  of  them  have  working  wives?  How  many  vote  in 
national  elections?  Numerous  questions  of  this  type  occur  to  the  sociologist 
engaged  in  mapping  an  institution,  and  the  answers  to  date  are,  for  the  most 
part,  improvisations.  The  set  of  standardized  descriptive  categories  that  makes  it 
relatively  easy  for  a  geologist  to  map  a  new  territory  or  for  a  botanist  to  account 
for  a  new  plant  is  still  by  and  large  missing  in  the  conceptual  arsenal  of  the 
sociologist.  The  explanation  of  topical  findings  by  means  of  a  set  of  hypotheses  has 
also  progressed  greatly,  for  example,  a  strongly  recommended  effort  along  these 
lines  has  been  published  by  Homans  [1950].  The  presence  of  such  an  hypotheses 
system  has  for  the  first  time  enabled  sociologists  to  make  at  least  tentative  con- 
clusions on  a  new  subject  without  conducting  original  research.  It  makes  less 
Utopian  the  image  of  a  sociologist  who  like,  say,  a  chemist  goes  to  his  library 
more  often  than  to  his  laboratory  when  he  is  faced  with  a  new  problem.  The 
presence  of  such  a  systematic  theory  may  in  many  instances  mean  the  difference 
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between  time-consuming  and  costly  hit-and-miss  research  and  an  instantly 
available  solution  by  deduction  when  the  sociological  problems  of  the  future 
appear.  Again,  however,  one  needs  to  have  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with 
a  fraction  of  the  research  findings  contained  in  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
this  publication  to  realize  that  the  number  of  specific  topical  findings  which  are 
not  as  yet  integrated  into  a  sociological  theory  is  very  large. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  perhaps  the  growing  efforts  and  signals 
calling  for  good  theory — that  is,  a  system  of  definitions  that  indicate  the  rele- 
vant descriptive  categories  and  a  system  of  hypotheses  that  explain  past  findings 
and  predict  future  ones — that  will  be  seen  to  be  the  outstanding  master  trend 
in  sociology  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  decade. 
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METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  RESEARCH,  1945-55 

Peter  H.  Rossi^ 
Harvard  University 


INTRODUCTION 

The  close  of  a  decade  is  not  the  most  congenial  vantage  point  from  which  to 
assess  its  trends.  From  a  more  remote  perspective,  this  period  may  be  assessed 
quite  differently.  Some  of  the  things  which  the  present  writer  feels  are  among  the 
most  promising  may  turn  out  to  have  been  excursions  into  blind  alleys.  Conversely, 
aspects  which  he  passes  over  may  seem  to  the  future  to  have  been  this  decade's 
most  important  contribution  to  the  growth  of  Americn  sociological  research. 

Yet,  whatever  the  future  may  think  of  the  specific  developments  of  the  post-war 
decade,  it  seems  likely  that  this  period  will  be  regarded  as  an  important  turning 
point  in  the  history  of  social  research  in  America.  Its  most  obvious  feature  was  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  research  undertaken.  Financial  support 
from  foundations,  government  agencies,  private  organizations  and  business  enter- 
prises underwrote  empirical  research  on  a  wide  variety  of  topics.  Research  as  an 
activity  and  sociologists  with  research  abilities  and  skills  gained  considerable 
prestige  both  within  the  profession  and  with  other  disciplines.  It  is  in  this  decade 
that  empirical  social  research  has  achieved  the  status  of  a  widely  recognized  and 
well-supported  professional  activity. 

However  spectacular  it  may  appear  to  be,  it  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  provide 
a  chronicle  of  the  growth  of  empirical  social  research  during  the  post-war  period. 
We  shall  rather  be  concerned  with  reviewing  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
structure  of  research  activity — changes  in  methodology,  new  technical  devices  em- 
ployed, and  the  transformation  which  took  place  in  the  organization  of  research. 

Before  presenting  a  more  or  less  systematic  review  of  these  developments  in 
American  sociological  research,  it  may  be  worth  giving  a  brief  account  of  what 
the  writer  believes  to  be  the  most  important  changes.  The  reader  will  find  each 
of  these  treated  in  greater  detail  in  the  body  of  this  review. 

An  important  change  in  the  post-war  decade  was  the  increasing  use  of  the 
personal  interview  as  a  basic  data  collecting  device.  Attitude  and  opinion  surveys 
were  made  on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  using  samples  drawn  from  a  variety  of 
populations  outside  academic  walls.  Along  with  the  increase  in  the  employment 
of  such  surveys  has  come  greater  sophistication  in  their  use  and  analysis. 

The  development  of  new  measurement  methods  seems  to  this  reviewer  to  have 
been  the  most  important  technical  contribution  of  the  post-war  decade.  The 


I.  The  author  is  indebted  to  Dr.  AHce  S.  Rossi  and  Dr.  William  J.  Goode  for  their  many  helpful  suggestions. 
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various  scaling  devices  and  advances  in  measurement  theory  promise  to  put 
social  research  on  a  firmer  methodological  basis. 

Social  research  has  also  entered  on  a  large  scale  into  'small  group'  research. 
Ingenious  techniques  have  been  devised  for  the  systematic  observation  of  inter- 
action with  small  groups  and  a  genuinely  experimental  branch  of  sociological 
research  appears  to  be  in  the  making. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  striking  change  in  the  organization  of  research  itself. 
Institutes  and  laboratories  have  been  set  up  in  one  after  another  of  the  chief 
American  universities.  Research  now  tends  to  be  carried  out  on  a  'project'  basis, 
with  teams  of  professionally  trained  researchers  working  within  special  research 
organizations. 

There  can  be  no  more  convincing  argument  for  the  de  facto  unity  of  the  social 
sciences  than  a  review  of  social  research  undertaken  during  the  last  decade.  The 
trends  we  shall  discuss  in  the  body  of  this  review  are  based  upon  the  contributions 
of  individuals  whose  primary  professional  affiliations  are  in  a  wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  In  surveying  the  published  literature  of  the  past  decade  it  became 
immediately  obvious  that  to  limit  the  review  to  purely  sociological  sources  would 
impose  artificial  boundaries  which  are  not  recognized  by  the  researchers  them- 
selves in  seeking  outlets  for  the  dissemination  of  their  findings.  However,  since 
most  of  the  discipline  crossing  occurs  over  the  boundary  between  sociology  and 
psychology,  we  have  restricted  our  survey  to  publications  in  these  two  fields.^ 

A  word  about  the  organization  of  this  survey:  any  attempt  at  systematizing 
must  necessarily  impose  artificial  distinctions.  Yet,  for  review  purposes,  post-war 
trends  in  social  research  have  been  partitioned  into  three  parts:  changes  and 
developments  in  methodology — the  explication  and  evaluation  of  research  proce- 
dures; trends  in  research  technology — techniques  for  the  making  and  analysis  of 
observations ;  and  changes  in  research  organization — the  social  relations  of  research 
and  researchers. 

Limitations  of  space  necessarily  reduce  the  function  of  this  review  to  that 
of  providing  a  guide  to  published  literature  where  the  reader  may  pursue  particu- 
lar topics  more  intensively.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  give  more  than  very  brief 
descriptions  of  the  trends  and  developments  themselves. 


TRENDS    IN    METHODOLOGY 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  overall  trend  in  methodological  thinking  has  been 
a  change  in  the  'scale'  of  the  problems  which  were  of  central  interest.  There 
seemed  to  be  less  concern,  for  example,  with  whether  the  physical  sciences  were 
the  appropriate  models  for  social  science  to  follow,  and  more  interest  in  working 
out  the  more  immediate  methodological  problems  actually  encountered  in  em- 
pirical social  research.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  trend  away  from  what  might 
be  called  investigations  in  the  philosophy  of  science  toward  what  appear  to  this 
reviewer  the  more  fruitful  tasks  of  codification,  explication  and  evaluation  of  the 
actual  procedures  of  social  research.  This  trend  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  in 
the  recently  published  collection  of  methodological  writing  edited  by  Lazarsfeld 


I.  The  following  serial  publications  were  consulted:  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  American  Sociological  Review,  Human 
Relations,  International  Journal  of  Opinion  and  Attitude  Research,  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology,  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Psychological  Bulletin,  Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  Social  Forces, 
Sociology  and  Social  Research,  Sociometry. 

Non-serial  publications  were  covered  by  consulting  the  book  review  and  'publications  received'  sections  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  American  Sociological  Review  and  Social  Forces.  Books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  which  appeared  from 
either  title  or  review  to  bear  on  the  topics  under  review  were,  when  possible,  consulted  directly. 
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and  Rosenberg  [1955],  or  by  Hempel's  [1952]  brilliant  examination  of  concept 
formation. 

However,  discussions  on  the  general  nature  of  social  science  and  its  relationship 
to  her  older  sisters  were  not  completely  lacking.  Redfield  [1948]  and  Hayek  [1952] 
upheld  the  view  that  social  science  has  a  distinctive  methodological  base,  and 
support  for  the  more  'positivistic'  view  was  offered  by  Bendix  [1951]  and,  in  a 
more  extreme  form,  by  Lundberg  [1947]. 

In  the  discussion  which  follows,  we  will  treat  trends  and  developments  in 
methodology  under  three  heads :  the  relationship  between  theory  and  research, 
the  design  of  research,  and  methodological  criticism. 

Theory  and  Research 

Although  theory,  as  such,  is  not  a  major  concern  of  this  review,  it  is  relevant  to 
discuss  changes  in  the  conception  of  theory  as  they  affect  the  conduct  of  research. 
In  this  regard  there  were  two  developments  which  showed  promise  of  bringing 
about  a  closer  relationship  between  theory  and  research. 

First  of  all,  the  post-war  decade  may  well  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  type  of 
orientation  toward  social  theory.  Sociological  theory  has  all  too  often  been  for- 
mulated on  a  level  of  generality  far  beyond  the  present  reach  of  research  tech- 
nology. System  building  on  a  grand  scale  on  the  one  hand,  and  empirical  research 
on  hypotheses  of  limited  generality,  on  the  other,  have  only  accentuated  the  gap 
between  theory  and  research  as  activities. 

In  an  effort  to  bring  these  two  activities  into  close  articulation  Merton  [1949a, 
ch.  2  and  3]  proposed,  early  in  the  post-war  decade,  that  theorists  concern  them- 
selves with  what  he  called  'theories  of  the  middle  range'.  Merton  pointed  out 
that  the  progress  of  the  older  sciences,  e.g.,  chemistry  and  biology,  consisted  not 
in  developing  theoretical  systems  of  vast  generality  but  in  working  out  many 
theories,  not  necessarily  articulated  with  each  other,  each  specific  to  a  limited 
range  of  phenomena.  Thus,  sociologists  might  best  be  occupied  with  building 
theories  of  'interpersonal  influence',  or  theories  of  'intergroup  relations',  rather 
than  attempting  to  work  out  theories  of  social  systems.  'Middle  range  theories' 
were  advocated  as  having  two  great  advantages:  first,  they  were  more  likely  to 
stimulate  significant  social  research;  secondly,  such  theories  were  more  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  the  empirical  knowledge  resulting  from  such  research.  The 
ensuing  closer  relationship  between  theory  and  research  would  result  both  in 
better  research  and  in  better  theory. 

The  conception  of 'theories  of  the  middle  range'  achieved  wide  popularity  both 
among  sociologists  primarily  oriented  to  research  and  among  those  concerned 
with  theory.^  It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  this  idea  will 
affect  the  relationships  between  theory  and  research  in  American  sociology.  So 
far,  its  acceptance  has  brought  with  it  mixed  blessings.  On  the  negative  side, 
researchers  who  have  been  vulnerable  to  the  charge  of  being  'mere  empiricists' 
have  found  this  conception  of  theory  a  convenient  way  of  raising  the  status  of 
their  work  without  changing  its  form.  On  the  positive  side,  it  has  tended  to  raise 
the  status  of  research  which  is  guided  by  theoretical  considerations  of  a  limited 
nature,  for  example,  the  study  of  small  groups.  In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer, 
there  is  a  great  benefit  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  re-directing  theoretical 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  same  general  proposal  for  a  reorientation  of  theoretical  activity  had  been  made  previously 
(see,  for  example,  Lundberg  [1945]),  but  primarily  by  researchers.  Undoubtedly,  the  espousal  of  this  idea  by  a  person 
so  closely  identified  with  sociological  theory,  as  Merton,  in  addition  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  arguments  which  he 
advanced,  counted  a  great  deal  in  the  wide  acceptance  which  this  conception  has  received. 
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activity  away  from  broad,  general  theoretical  schemes  to  levels  which  are  more 
closely  linked  to  the  present  capabilities  of  our  research  technology. 

Several  excellent  examples  of  middle  range  theories  have  already  made  their 
appearance.  Lipset's  [1954]  work  on  trade  union  organization,  Homans'  [1950] 
analysis  of  group  processes  and  Murdock's  [1949]  cross  cultural  research  may  be 
cited. 

The  second  important  development  in  the  conception  of  sociological  theory 
has  been  the  increasing  use  of  mathematics  as  the  language  of  theory.  A  number 
of  mathematical  'models'  have  been  constructed  which  attempt  to  represent, 
through  the  use  of  mathematical  symbols  and  operations,  the  processes  at  work 
in  given  situations.  Such  models  may  be  regarded  as  limited  theories  formulated 
in  symbolic  form  [Simon  1954;  Lazarsfeld  1954;  Coleman  1954;  Firey  1950; 
and  Arrow  1951]. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  mathematical  models 
for  the  expression  of  theoretical  ideas.  In  the  first  place,  mathematical  formulation 
forces  a  disciplined  precision  on  theory  construction.  The  mathematical  statement 
of  a  relationship  between  concepts  is  always  more  precise  than  the  same  statement 
in  everyday  language.  It  is  not  enough  to  state  that  A  is  related  to  B,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  specify  at  least  the  general  form  of  the  relationship.  Secondly, 
mathematical  operations  make  it  easy  to  work  out  the  implications  of  a  theory. 
For  example,  from  a  few  assumptions  concerning  the  processes  of  association  and 
dissociation  within  a  group,  Simon  [1952]  worked  out  some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  groups  would  disintegrate.  Finally,  by  making  quantitative  predictions 
concerning  empirical  observations,  mathematical  models  ideally  allow  a  more 
precise  specification  of  the  adequacy  of  a  theory. 

A  number  of  mathematical  models^  have  already  been  proposed  which  cover 
a  variety  of  topics.  Anderson  [1954]  has  devised  a  model  for  analysing  attitude 
changes  over  time.  Simon  [1952]  has  translated  some  of  Homans'  [1950]  pro- 
positions into  mathematical  form  and  worked  out  some  of  their  implications. 
Hays  and  Bush  [1954]  and  Stephan  and  Mishler  [1952]  have  constructed  models 
which  conceptualize  some  elementary  processes  of  interaction  in  small  groups. 
Perhaps  the  most  ambitious  attempts  at  model  construction  were  those  of 
Rashevsky  [1954]  who  has  proposed  models  for  describing  imitative  behaviour 
and  the  distribution  of  status. 

Not  all  the  mathematical  models  which  have  been  proposed  are  of  immediate 
applicability  to  research  problems.  Some  (as  in  the  case  of  Simon  [1952]  and 
Rashevsky  [1947])  appear  of  interest  almost  solely  as  examples  of  mathematical 
virtuosity;  they  do  not  specify  how  the  variables  used  may  be  given  empirical 
definition.  The  more  useful  models  (as  for  example,  Anderson  [1954]  or  Hays  and 
Bush  [1954])  are  more  directly  related  to  empirical  observations. 

Besides  the  two  significant  trends  discussed  above,  a  number  of  important 
methodological  analyses  also  appeared,  bearing  on  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  research.  Not  the  least  of  these  were  Merton's  [1949a]  essays  emphasizing  the 
reciprocal  relationships  of  theoretical  activity  and  research.  Two  works,  pre- 
viously cited,  should  also  be  mentioned  in  this  context:  Hempel's  [1952]  analysis 
of  concept  formation  in  empirical  science  and  the  methodological  essays  collected 
by  Lazarsfeld  and  Rosenberg  [1955].  Another  publication  bearing  at  least  in 
part  on  this  topic  was  the  collected  essays  of  Rose  [  1 954]  who  wrote  on  generaliza- 
tions in  social  science  and  experiments  in  social  research.  Zetterberg's  [1954] 


I.  We  have  deliberately  excluded  from  consideration  mathematical  models  which  are  not  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
representing  specific  types  of  behaviour,  as  for  example,  the  general  mathematical  measurement  models  of  Lazarsfeld 
or  Guttman  (which  will  be  considered  separately  in  the  section  on  'Trends  in  research  technology',  p.  26),  or 
models  designed  for  statistical  inference  purposes. 
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penetrating  explication  of  the  process  of  formal  theory  construction  may  also  be 
mentioned  here. 

The  Design  of  Research 

The  trend  in  methodological  thinking  toward  the  codification  and  explication  of 
actual  research  procedures  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  research 
design  in  the  literature  of  the  post-war  decade.  This  period  may  be  regarded,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  time  of  'digging-in'  rather  than  one  in  which  many  innovations 
have  been  proposed.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  problems  of  research 
design  probably  received  more  attention  in  this  decade  than  at  any  previous  time. 

There  were  several  notable  attempts  to  work  out  the  implications  of  employing 
one  or  another  research  design.  Using  the  controlled  experiment  as  a  model, 
StoufTer  [1950]  showed  how  each  of  the  designs  frequently  employed  in  social 
research,  e.g.,  the  survey,  panel,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as  variations  on  this  basic 
model.  More  important,  Stouffer  was  able  to  point  out  what  was  lost  in  the  way 
of  clarity  of  interpretation  when  one  or  another  design  was  employed.  Campbell 
[1953],  following  up  StoufTer's  work,  went  on  to  investigate  the  inter-relationships 
between  a  larger  set  of  designs.  Solomon's  suggestions  [1949]  extending  the 
concept  of  controlled  groups  are  pertinent  in  this  connexion.  It  is  also  during  this 
period  that  the  first  extensive  general  treatment  of  design  problems  in  social 
research  made  its  appearance  [Ackoff  1953]. 

The  ex-postfacto  experimental  design  was  given  careful  methodological  exami- 
nation by  both  Greenwood  [1945]  and  Chapin  [1947],  who  analysed  a  number 
of  such  experiments  and  critically  assayed  the  logical  structure  of  this  design. 

The  use  of  ecological  correlations  was  also  critically  examined  by  several 
writers.  Robinson  [1950]  showed  the  dangers  of  generalizing  from  ecological 
relationships  to  individual  behaviour.  Goodman  [1953a]  and  Duncan  [1953] 
specified  some  of  the  conditions  under  which  such  generalizations  may  be  made. 

During  this  period  interest  continued  to  be  shown  in  the  methodology  of 
prediction  studies,  especially  as  related  to  their  use  in  making  selection  decisions, 
e.g.,  the  selection  of  prisoners  for  parole  [Goodman,  1953b;  Duncan,  et  al.  1953]. 

Perhaps  the  only  'new'  design  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  scene  during  the 
post-war  decade  was  the  panel  study  involving  repeated  measurements  on  a 
group  of  individuals  over  time.  Although  repeated  measurements  had  been  made 
prior  to  this  period,  it  was  only  during  this  decade  that  the  particular  methodolo- 
gical advantages  of  this  design  have  begun  to  be  exploited.  The  panel  has  been 
used  to  study  shifts  in  vote  intention  during  a  presidential  campaign  [Lazarsfeld, 
et  al.  1948;  Berelson,  et  al.  1954],  to  study  the  effects  of  a  propaganda  campaign 
[Glock  1951a],  and  to  study  the  stability  and  change  of  attitudes  as  affected  by 
different  moods  of  respondents  [Kendall  1954].  The  special  advantages  of  the 
panel  design  appear  to  be  as  a  method  for  studying  short-run  changes  in  attitudes, 
opinion  and  behaviour  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  normal  existence  of 
persons.  Repeated  measurements  on  the  same  set  of  individuals  allow  the  isolation 
of  changes  for  special  study.  In  addition,  as  suggested  by  Lazarsfeld,  et  al.  [  1 948] , 
because  it  extends  through  time,  the  panel  may  be  used  to  unravel  the  threads 
of  cause  and  effect. 

Research  Critiques 

Further  exemplifying  the  trend  in  methodology  toward  'down-to-earth'  conside- 
rations of  actual  research  problems,  several  important  research  critiques  appeared 
during  this  period. 
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Perhaps  the  most  unusual  research  critiques  published  were  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Continuities  in  Social  Research  series,  published  by  the  Free  Press. 
Edited  by  Merton  and  Lazarsfeld  [1950],  the  first  volume  attempted  to  go 
beyond  a  critical  appraisal  of  The  American  Soldier  [Stouffer,  et  al.  19493,  1949b] 
to  draw  out  some  of  the  implications  of  this  research  for  the  study  of  primary 
groups,  for  reference  group  theory,  and  for  the  problems  of  survey  analysis,  to 
cite  the  outstanding  examples.  A  similar  task,  although  considerably  more  critical 
in  character,  was  undertaken  in  the  second  Continuities  volume,  edited  by  Christie 
and  Jahoda  [1954],  which  examined  The  Authoritarian  Personality  [Adorno,  et  al. 
1950].  It  is  the  hope  of  the  present  writer  that  these  two  volumes  represent  the 
beginning  of  a  new  tradition  of  research  critique,  one  which  not  only  evaluates 
but  attempts  to  go  beyond  the  work  under  review  to  make  theoretical  and 
methodological  contributions  in  its  own  right. 

The  Social  Science  Research  Council  continued  to  sponsor  monographs  of 
methodological  interest.  Early  in  the  decade,  Gottschalk,  Kluckhohn  and  Angell 
[1945]  reviewed  the  use  of  personal  documents  in  history,  anthropology  and 
sociology.  Following  the  'failure'  of  the  public  opinion  polls  to  predict  the  out- 
come of  the  1948  presidential  elections,  the  council  sponsored  an  appraisal  of  the 
techniques  employed  by  the  polling  agencies  [Mosteller,  et  al.  1949].  The  council 
also  sponsored  a  review  of  area  research  [Steward  1950]. 

One  further  development  deserves  mention :  Considerable  interest  has  recently 
been  shown  in  what  might  be  called  'stock-taking'  operations.  Research  teams 
have  tackled  the  task  of  building  inventories  of  theory,  speculation  and  empirical 
findings  in  a  particular  area,  usually  preliminary  to  further  research  on  that  topic. 
Columbia  University's  'Political  Inventory  Project'  (a  part  of  which  is  reported 
in  Lipset,  et  al.  [1954]),  Harvard's  continuing  research  on  social  mobility,  and 
Goode,  Merton  and  Huntington's  [F]  volume  on  'Professions',  are  examples  of 
this  development. 

('  .. 

TRENDS    IN    RESEARCH    TECHNOLOGY 

It  will  surely  be  generally  agreed  that  the  major  contributions  of  the  post-war 
decade  have  been  made  in  research  technology.  The  great  increase  in  research 
activity  was  based  in  part  on  the  invention  of  new  techniques  and  the  better 
understanding  of  older  ones.  The  augmented  research  activity,  in  its  turn, 
stimulated  technological  development.  Experience  with  methods  in  the  field 
deepened  understanding  concerning  their  limitations  and  spurred  modification. 
Problems  met  in  the  planning  and  analysis  of  research  fostered  the  development 
of  new  techniques. 

Thus  the  post-war  decade  offers  many  examples  of  technical  advances.  Impor- 
tant modifications  have  been  made  in  older  techniques :  for  example,  in  sampling, 
interviewing,  data  handling  and  analysis.  New  devices  have  appeared  on  the 
scene:  scaling  techniques,  systematic  observation  schemes,  etc. 

Based  on  the  increased  technological  skill  of  the  post-war  decade,  a  number  of 
excellent  manuals  of  research  methods  have  made  their  appearance:  Hyman 
[1955],  Goode  and  Hatt  [1952],  Jahoda,  Deutsch  and  Cook  [1951],  Festinger 
and  Katz  [1953],  Parten  [1950],  Jaffe  [1951],  and  a  revision  of  an  earlier  text 
by  Young  and  Schmid  [1949]. 

Space  makes  it  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  the  many  advances  which 
have  taken  place  in  research  techniques.^  It  will  only  be  possible  here  to  touch 


1.  Parten  [1950],  for  example,  lists  a  bibliography  of  more  than  1,100  items  on  survey  teclmiques. 
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upon  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  technical  areas  and,  within  them,  to  deal 
only  lightly  with  broad  features.  New  developments  such  as  systematic  observa- 
tional techniques  and  measurement  devices  have  been  given  special  prominence. 
The  older  technologies,  the  survey  method,  demography,  sociometry,  and  content 
analysis  are  treated  much  more  lightly.  Statistical  methods  have  not  been  treated 
as  such  but  only  in  connexion  with  other  methods. 

Systematic  Observational  Techniques 

It  has  only  been  within  the  post-war  decade  that  'small  groups'  have  become  a 
popular  research  area.  Most  of  the  published  research  on  this  topic  has  appeared 
since  1945  [Strodtbeck  1954;  Heyns  and  Lippitt  1954;  Cartwright  and  Zander 
1953;  Hare,  Borgatta,  and  Bales  1955]. 

This  new  area  of  research  offers  attractions  both  to  the  social  scientists  and  to 
the  agencies  and  organizations  which  finance  research.  For  the  social  researchers 
there  is  the  attraction  of  being  able  to  work  within  an  experimental  framework 
with  limited  but  more  precisely  specified  variables.  Small  groups  research  is 
undoubtedly  'cleaner'  and  more  definitive,  if  more  limited  in  scope,  than  the 
usual  field  research.  For  the  agencies  and  organizations  who  are  the  'consumers' 
of  research,  the  attraction  is  often  prompted  by  practical  concerns :  the  Air  Force 
may  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  functioning  of  the  crews  who  man  expensive 
aircraft;  business  organizations  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  functioning 
of  work  groups  or  conferences  of  business  executives,  etc. 

The  technical  basis  for  the  growth  of  research  in  this  area  was  the  invention 
of  schemes  for  making  system^atic  observations  of  interpersonal  behaviour  in  a 
group  context.  In  the  'typical'  research  design,  a  small  number  of  persons  are 
brought  together  and  assigned  some  task  to  perform,  while  an  observer  records 
the  resulting  interaction  according  to  some  predetermined  set  of  classification 
categories.  Many  variations  of  this  general  scheme  have  been  used :  group  size 
has  been  varied  systematically;  'natural'  groups  have  been  observed;  and  group 
structure  has  been  manipulated  by  the  use  of  'role  players'. 

Several  types  of  classification  schemes  have  been  developed.  Experience  with 
these  systems  has  shown  that  reliable  and  useful  observations  may  be  made. 
Bales  [1950]  has  proposed  a  12-category  general  scheme  whose  rationale  stems 
in  part  from  the  theoretical  work  of  Talcott  Parsons.  With  the  use  of  this  system, 
Bales  has  shown,  for  example,  that  in  solving  tasks  set  them,  small  groups  alternate 
between  activities  directed  toward  the  solution  of  the  task  and  activities  directed 
toward  the  maintenance  of  group  solidarity  [Parsons,  Bales,  and  Shils  1953]. 
Other  general  classificatory  schemes  have  been  proposed  by  Steinzor  [1949]  and 
Carter,  et  al.  [1951]. 

Less  general  systems  have  been  devised  for  the  study  of  particular  types  of 
groups  or  kinds  of  group  organizational  problems;  Heyns  and  Lippitt  [1954]  for 
the  study  of  conferences,  and  Fouriezos,  et  al.  [1952]  for  the  study  of  leadership. 

Considering  the  short  history  of  small  groups  research,  its  amount  and  quality 
are  indeed  impressive  (see,  for  example,  [Strodbeck  1 954] ) .  A  rigorously  conceived 
and  empirically  oriented  'micro-sociology'  now  seems  in  the  making. 

Measurement  Techniques 

The  basic  goal  in  measurement  is  to  provide  a  rationale  for  the  ordering  of  a  set 
of  objects  (or  persons)  according  to  the  degree  to  which  they  possess  more  or 
less  of  a  given  quality. 

There  are  several  characteristics  of  the  concepts  and  data  encountered  in 
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social  research  which  make  difficuk  the  attainment  of  this  goal  of  measurement. 
In  the  first  place,  our  concepts  often  lack  a  single  translation  into  operational 
forms.  For  example,  our  notion  of  'group  cohesion'  implies  a  family  of  indicators : 
a  group  is  said  to  be  cohesive  if  the  members  of  the  group  manifest  consensus, 
if  they  desire  to  remain  members,  etc.  No  single  indicator  of  'group  cohesion' 
manages  to  exhaust  the  meaning  of  the  concept  and,  hence,  we  generally  prefer 
to  use  a  number  of  indicators.  One  of  the  basic  problems  of  measurement  in  social 
research  is  how  to  combine  many  specific  indicators  into  an  overall  index. 

In  the  second  place,  we  often  wish  to  know  whether  two  ore  more  closely 
related  concepts  can  be  empirically  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  For  example, 
we  may  conceptually  distinguish  between  attitudes  toward  the  physical  conditions 
of  a  job  and  attitudes  toward  the  work  activity  itself,  but  will  such  distinctions 
hold  good  when  the  attitudes  of  workers  are  studied  empirically?  We  need  to 
build  into  our  measurement  devices  means  for  the  testing  of  the  'dimensionality' 
of  our  observations. 

In  the  third  place,  many  of  the  basic  data  of  social  research  are  quaHtative 
rather  than  quantitative,  e.g.,  we  observe  whether  a  respondent  is  or  is  not  in 
favour  of  some  social  policy.  Hence  measurement  schemes  of  greatest  utility  to 
social  research  are  those  which  present  a  rationale  for  the  ordering  of  qualitative 
data. 

Two  important  measurement  systems  have  been  presented  during  the  decade 
by  Guttman  [1950]  and  Lazarsfeld  [1950  and  1954a],  each  of  which  attempts 
to  meet  the  three  criteria  mentioned  above.  Both  systems  involve  setting  up 
'internal  consistency'  criteria  for  the  testing  of  a  set  of  qualitative  observations 
for  uni-dimensionality,  and  further  provide  a  rationale  for  ranking  objects  upon 
which  such  observations  were  made. 

Guttman's  'scale  analysis'  [1950]  defined  a  uni-dimensional  set  of  observations 
as  one  in  which  a  cumulative  relationship  exists  among  indicators  such  that  if 
an  object  or  person  behaves  in  one  way  on  the  most  extreme  indicator  he  will 
also  be  found  to  behave  in  the  same  way  on  all  less  extreme  indicators.  To  the 
degree  that  a  set  of  observations  meets  this  criterion,  it  may  be  said  to  define  a 
single  dimension  and  the  objects  or  persons  involved  may  be  arranged  along  this 
dimension  according  to  a  simple  scoring  procedure. 

While  Guttman  scales  have  the  advantage  of  being  relatively  simple  in  con- 
ception and  in  application,  the  major  problem  in  practice  is  to  judge  when  a  set 
of  observations  svifficiently  fulfils  the  criteria.  Subsequent  work  by  Ford  [  1 950] 
and  Henry  [1952]  among  others  has  been  aimed  at  simplifying  computational 
procedures  and  meeting  the  problem  of  'goodness  of  fit'.  The  most  promising  of 
these  methods  is  the  'H'  technique,  proposed  by  Stouffer,  et  al.  [1952].  More 
recently,  Guttman  [1954a]  has  proposed  a  new  scaling  theory,  'image  analysis', 
designed  especially  for  handling  observations  which  do  not  meet  fully  the  criteria 
for  scalability. 

The  application  of  scale  analysis  has  begun  to  spread  beyond  its  initial  appli- 
cation to  the  measurement  of  attitudes.  For  example,  Riley,  Riley  and  Toby 
[1954]  suggested  and  illustrated  the  use  of  Guttman  scales  in  the  study  of  group 
structures,  consensus,  reputation  status  and  role  behaviour. 

Gvittman's  [1954a]  theoretical  analysis  of  scaling  promises  to  add  additional 
dimensions  to  simple  rank  ordering.  An  intensity  'component'  has  already  been 
defined  which  fixes  a  'zero  point'  providing  a  constant  frame  of  reference  regardless 
of  the  specific  items  used  in  a  scale  (provided,  of  course,  the  items  are  all  drawn 
from  the  same  attitude  area).  Further  scale  'components',  already  theoretically 
indicated,  promise  to  add  a  'closure'  and  'involution'  dimension  to  scaling. 

Lazarsfeld's   [1950   and    1954a]    latent  structure  analysis  represents  a  more 
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comprehensive  approach  to  the  measurement  problem.  GeneraHzing  the  relation- 
ship between  indicators  and  'latent'  variables  (qualities  which  cannot  be  measured 
directly) ,  Lazarsfeld's  approach  defines  a  whole  family  of  scales  each  predicated 
on  a  different  relationship  between  indicator  and  latent  variable.  The  Guttman 
scale,  in  latent  structure  theory,  is  but  one  of  many  possible  ways  of  defining 
uni-dimensionality.  Besides  providing  a  more  adequate  theoretical  formulation 
of  the  measurement  problem,  Lazarsfeld's  contribution  promises  to  provide  a 
number  of  techniques  for  handling  many  varieties  of  data.  The  complexity  of 
the  computations  involved  in  the  practical  use  of  latent  structure  analysis, 
however,  has  so  far  restricted  its  application.  When  the  computing  has  been 
reduced  to  manageable  proportions,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  scales  of  latent 
structure  analysis  will  find  wide  application. 

Other  approaches  to  the  treatment  of  qualitative  data  have  been  proposed 
by  Loevinger  [1948]  and  Coombs  [1950]. 

Older  measurement  techniques  have  also  received  attention  (see  Green  [1954] 
for  a  review  of  measurement  techniques).  Lazarsfeld  and  Barton  [1951]  have 
systematically  examined  problems  of  classification,  typological  procedures  and 
index  formation.  (See  also  Lazarsfeld  and  Rosenberg  [1955].)  Guttman  [1954b] 
has  also  proposed  a  new  approach  to  factor  analysis  which  defines  new  factor 
patterns,  the  'radex'  and  the  'simplex'. 

Survey  Methods 

Although  the  personal  interview  has  long  been  an  important  item  in  the  sociol- 
ogist's kit  of  research  tools,  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  decades  that  the  use  of 
standardized  interviews  with  large  samples,  analysed  primarily  quantitatively, 
has  evolved  into  one  of  the  basic  instruments  of  social  research,  the  'survey 
method'.  As  we  mentioned  previously,  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  post-war 
decade  has  been  the  increasing  use  of  this  method  (or,  properly  speaking,  complex 
of  methods)  as  a  data  collecting  device. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  sociologists  have  played  the  major  role  in  the  initial 
development  of  the  'survey  method'.  Before  being  used  as  a  tool  of  social  research, 
much  of  the  basic  spade  work  was  accomplished  by  market  and  audience  research 
organizations,  public  opinion  polling  agencies,  and  bureaux  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. However,  during  the  post-war  period  social  researchers  have  made  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  further  refinement  and  development  of  the  'survey 
method'. 

The  survey  method  is  composed  of  four  sets  of  techniques:  the  sampling  of 
human  populations,  the  'art'  of  questionnaire  construction,  the  conduct  of 
personal  interviews,  and  techniques  of  analysis.  During  the  period  a  number  of 
contributions  have  furthered  our  understanding  of  and  ability  to  use  each  of  these 
techniques. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  progress  has  been  in  meeting  the  problem  of  drawing 
samples  of  human  populations.  In  order  that  reliable  inferences  may  be  made 
from  a  sample  to  the  population  from  which  it  was  drawn,  it  is  ideally  required 
that  the  probability  of  each  of  the  units  in  the  population  being  included  in  the 
sample  be  known.  Probability  samples  of  human  populations  are  not  easy  to 
design  because  it  is  hard  to  control  the  method  of  selection  of  sample  units  in  such 
a  way  as  to  insure  that  every  individual  has  a  known  chance  of  being  included.  'Area 
sampling',  developed  primarily  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  provided  a  way  of 
drawing  probability  samples  of  individuals  by  sampling  small  areas  (e.g.,  counties 
or  census  tracts)  and  then  'subsampling'  populations  within  such  areas  in  a 
systematic  way.  A  number  of  techniques  have  been  worked  out  for  the  application 
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of  area  sampling  under  a  wide  set  of  conditions  [Deming  1950;  Hansen,  Hurwitz, 
and  Madow  1953;  and  Cochran  1953].  Social  research  surveys  are  increasingly- 
using  this  sampling  method  or  some  variation  of  it. 

In  contrast  to  sampling,  questionnaire  or  schedule  construction  is  a  technique 
which  is  not  likely  to  become  highly  systematic  except  in  a  very  general  way. 
The  translation  of  a  concept,  e.g.,  anomie,  into  specific  items  is  as  creative  an  act 
as  the  development  of  the  concept  anomie  itself,  and  hence  inherently  not  subject 
to  systematization.  The  systematic  aspect  of  question  writing  has  taken  the  form, 
therefore,  of  a  set  of  general  rules  concerning  the  forms  of  questions,  i.e.,  permis- 
sible vocabulary  level,  item  length,  complexity  of  structure,  etc. 

Some  of  the  problems  of  questionnaire  construction  have  been  answered  by 
the  development  of  scaling  and  other  formal  measurement  devices.  Scales  reduce 
the  dependence  of  the  researcher  on  single  questions,  provide  a  criterion  for  the 
selection  and  rejection  of  items  according  to  the  way  in  which  they  are  'consistent' 
with  other  items  in  the  scale,  and  provide  a  solution  to  the  question  of  'bias'  in 
question  wording. 

With  an  increasing  fund  of  experience  to  draw  upon,  a  number  of  excellent 
guides  to  questionnaire  construction  have  been  drawn  up,  providing  models  and 
formal  rules  for  the  researcher  [Parten  1950;  Payne  1951;  and  Jahoda,  Deutsch, 
and  Cook  195 1]. 

New  forms  of  questions  have  also  been  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  social 
researcher.  Drawing  upon  the  experience  of  clinical  psychology  with  projective 
tests,  and  prompted  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  'superficiality'  of  direct  items, 
there  has  been  some  experimentation  with  the  use  of  projective  questions  and 
tests  in  survey  designs.  Such  projective  devices  have  been  used  to  study,  among 
other  things,  authoritarian  personality  tendencies,  anomie,  and  intergroup  rela- 
tions [Campbell  1950]. 

The  techniques  of  interviewing  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  attention  and 
development  during  the  post-war  period.  Growing  experience  resulted  in  the 
publication  of  excellent  manuals  for  the  conduct  of  interviews,  for  example. 
National  Opinion  Research  Center  (NORC)  [1945],  Jahoda,  Deutsch,  and  Cook 
[1951],  Goode  and  Hatt  [1952],  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  (BASR) 
[1949],  and  Merton  and  Kendall  [1946].  The  most  important  advance  is  re- 
presented by  the  basic  research  undertaken  on  interviewing  problems.  A  recent 
volume  [Hyman,  et  al.  1954]  presented  the  results  of  a  series  of  researches  on 
sources  of  error  arising  in  survey  interviewing  and  proposed  a  series  of  remedies 
for  their  reduction.  Hyman's  work  shows  that,  by  and  large,  the  amount  of  error 
introduced  in  the  course  of  survey  interviewing  by  the  actions  of  the  interviewer 
is  fortunately  relatively  small. 

Regarding  the  analysis  of  survey  data,  one  may  discern  a  welcome  trend 
toward  more  complex  analyses — a  shift  in  concern  away  from  the  sheer  enumera- 
tion of  characteristics  to  more  analytical  questions.  In  addition,  analyses  have 
gained  in  sociological  sophistication.  (Compare,  for  example,  the  analysis  and 
interpretation  of  the  study  of  the  1940  presidential  election,  Lazarsfeld,  et  al. 
[1948],   with   the  handling  of  the    1948  presidential  election,   Berelson,   et  al. 

[1954]- 

The  analysis  of  survey  data  is  ordinarily  the  topic  most  poorly  treated  in 
published  literature  on  the  'survey  method'.  Hence  the  appearance  of  a  system- 
atic treatment  of  survey  analysis  was  particularly  welcome.  Lazarsfeld  and 
Kendall  [1950]  presented  an  explication  of  the  analysis  procedures  used  in  The 
American  Soldier.  Especially  important  is  their  treatment  of  the  relationship 
between  group  and  individual  data,  offering  a  way  of  adding  a  social  structural 
dimension  to  the  analysis  of  survey  material.  A  volume  by  Hyman  [1955]  may 
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well  become  a  definitive  work  in  the  field  of  survey  analysis.  A  long  array  of 
practices  among  survey  analysts  have  here  been  made  explicit. 

Trends  in  Sociometric  Techniques 

As  originally  proposed  by  Moreno  [1934],  the  sociometric  'test'  consisted  in 
getting  each  member  of  a  group  to  designate  with  which  other  members  they 
would  like  to  associate  in  some  specified  relationship  or  activity.  The  resulting 
choices  were  then  used  to  plot  the  structure  of  the  group  and  to  characterize 
individual  members  according  to  the  number  and  pattern  of  both  outgoing  and 
incoming  choices.  Moreno  envisaged  his  technique  as  enabling  changes  to  be 
instituted  in  the  group  structure  according  to  the  pattern  of  choices  manifested, 
thereby  reducing  interpersonal  conflict.  In  social  research,  however,  the  test  is 
rarely  used  with  this  therapeutic  aim  in  view.  (See  Lindzey  and  Borgatta  [1954] 
for  an  excellent  recent  review  of  sociometric  techniques  and  applications.  A 
manual  on  sociometry  has  also  been  published  by  Northway  [1952].) 

In  the  1930's,  when  this  method  first  gained  wide  attention,  it  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  new  developments  in  social  research  methods. 
However,  looking  back  over  the  past  two  decades,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  this 
promise  remains  largely  unfulfilled — especially,  for  the  method  as  originally 
conceived.  Rather,  the  most  important  applications  have  been  made  with  what 
may  be  regarded  as  variations  on  the  original  procedure. 

There  appear  to  be  three  reasons  why  sociometry,  as  originally  conceived,  did 
not  live  up  to  expectations.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  technique  which  is  limited  in  its 
applicability  to  small  groups  whose  members  have  some  sort  of  enduring^ 
relationship  to  each  other,  e.g.,  the  elementary  school,  the  small  community, 
etc.  Secondly,  the  use  of  the  technique  has  been,  to  a  large  extent,  descriptive 
and  without  analytic  focus.  Finally,  appropriate  methods  of  analysis  were  slow 
to  emerge  for  handling  the  complex  data  which  are  obtained  from  the  sociometric 
study  of  even  very  small  groups. 

During  the  post-war  decade,  there  have  been  three  important  developments  in 
sociometric  methods.  First  of  all,  a  marked  advance  in  methods  of  analysis  of 
sociometric  data.  The  second  development  has  been  the  elaboration  of  the 
original  sociometric  test  by  the  addition  of  new  dimensions.  Thirdly,  there  has 
been  the  development  of  quasi-sociometric  devices  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
survey  technique. 

Progress  in  the  analysis  of  sociometric  data  has  been  made  along  several  lines. 
Bronfenbrenner  [1945]  and  Criswell  [1950]  have  attempted  to  give  a  firmer 
statistical  basis  to  the  characterization  of  individuals  as  'over'  or  'under'  chosen. 
The  knotty  problem  of  how  to  identify  sociometric  subgroupings  within  a  popu- 
lation has  been  tackled  through  matrix  manipulation  by  Forsyth  and  Katz  [1946] 
and  Luce  and  Perry  [1949].  Machine  tabulation  methods  for  sociometric  analysis 
have  been  proposed  by  Beum  and  Criswell  [1947].  A  mathematical  model  for 
limited  types  of  sociometric  structures  has  been  constructed  by  Leeman  [1952]. 
Riley,  Riley  and  Toby  [  1 954]  have  shown  how  scaling  techniques  may  be  applied 
to  sociometric  data. 

Modifications  have  also  been  proposed  which  are  essentially  additions  to  the 
sociometric  test  as  originally  proposed,  Tagiuri  [1952]  added  questions  which 
sought  to  obtain  each  person's  expectations  concerning  who  would  choose  him. 
'Relational  analysis',  as  this  modification  was  called,  enabled  Tagiuri  to  define  a 


I.    The  relationships  must  be  enduring  in  order  for  preferences  for  association  to  develop;  hence,  the  restriction  of  this 
technique  to  non-laboratory  situations. 
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'social  sensitivity'  variable,  Massarik,  et  al.  [1953]  have  proposed  'multi-relational 
analysis',  involving  additional  questions  concerning  'actual'  relationships  among 
group  members. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  of  the  post-war  period  has  been  the 
adaptation  of  sociometric  procedures  to  the  design  of  the  sample  survey.  A  sample 
of  respondents  is  asked  to  designate  which  persons  (or  groups)  stand  in  specified 
relationships  to  them.  Because  a  total  group  is  not  studied,  no  complete  picture  of 
group  structure  can  be  constructed  from  such  data.  However,  the  persons  des- 
ignated or  the  respondent  designating,  or  the  paired  characteristics  of  the  two, 
may  be  studied. 

Such  quasi-sociometric  techniques  have  been  used  to  study  the  characteristics 
of 'influential'  persons  in  small  communities  [Merton  1948;  F.  A.  Stewart  1947]. 
Both  studies  asked  samples  to  designate  from  whom  they  would  take  advice  on  a 
variety  of  topics.  Persons  who  were  heavily  chosen  as  potential  advisers  were 
defined  as  influentials  and  studied  intensively.  Hunter  [1953]  used  essentially 
the  same  technique  to  isolate  the  power  structure  of  a  large  metropolitan 
community. 

Katz  and  Lazarsfeld  [1955]  have  studied  the  'flow  of  influence'  in  marketing, 
politics  and  fashions,  by  asking  a  sample  of  women  to  designate  from  whom  they 
took  advice  when  making  an  important  change  in  those  areas. 

Another  variation  on  the  basic  sociometric  technique  has  arisen  out  of  attempts 
to  give  operational  definition  to  the  concept  of  reference  group.  Samples  of 
respondents  were  asked  to  designate  which  of  certain  classes  of  persons  (e.g., 
businessmen,  labour  union  leaders,  etc.)  they  would  look  to  for  advice  concerning 
a  variety  of  issues  [Rossi  1 954,  Shipton  1 955] . 

Demographic  Techniques 

Demography  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  technologically  advanced  branches 
of  social  research.  Large  bodies  of  data  have  been  available  in  published  censuses. 
The  'applied'  concerns  of  actuaries,  public  policy  makers,  and  epidemiologists 
early  led  to  the  intensive  exploitation  of  demographic  materials  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  complex  set  of  techniques^  for  the  description  and  analysis  of  population 
structures  and  changes. 

The  most  important  changes  in  demographic  research  have  been  in  the  appli- 
cation of  new  techniques.  The  sample  survey  has  been  increasingly  used  as  a 
data  collection  technique  which  supplements  the  decennial  censuses,  and  as  a 
means  for  providing  inter-census  estimates  of  population  changes.  In  addition, 
the  survey  method  has  been  employed  to  study  the  social  psychological  mecha- 
nisms underlying  population  changes. 

Since  early  in  World  War  H,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  been  conducting 
monthly  sample  surveys  in  order  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  American  labour  force. 
Much  work  has  gone  into  the  development  of  the  necessary  sampling  methods 
(see  previous  section  on  the  survey  method)  and  into  the  refinement  of  labour 
force  measurement  [Ducoff  and  Hagood  1947].  The  monthly  surveys  also  supply 
important  data  on  inter-census  changes  in  population  characteristics,  e.g.,  house- 
hold income,  marital  status,  etc.  Sampling  procedures  have  also  been  incorporated 
into  the  decennial  census,  thereby  considerably  increasing  the  amount  of  data 
available. 

Basic  research  into  social  psychological  factors  involved  in  demographic  pro- 
cesses has  also  been  carried  out  using  the  survey  method.  Perhaps  the  most 


I.  A  manual  of  demographic  techniques  has  been  published  by  Jaffe  [1951]. 
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ambitious  of  such  attempts  was  the  Cincinnati  study  of  social  and  psychological 
factors  affecting  fertility,  conducted  by  Whelp  ton  and  Kiser  [1946,  1950,  1953]. 
Hatt  [1952]  also  used  the  survey  method  to  study  fertility  in  Puerto  Rico.  While 
these  studies  have  not  been  particularly  fruitful,  they  represent  an  important  step 
toward  tying  demography  closer  to  the  main  body  of  sociological  and  social 
psychological  knowledge. 

Content  Analysis  Techniques 

The  analysis  of  documentary  materials  is  one  of  the  oldest  social  research  methods. 
Up  to  very  recent  times  such  analyses  have  been  primarily  qualitative,  relying 
upon  the  judgement  and  skill  of  the  researcher  for  a  proper  assessment  of  the  main 
themes  which  appear  in  the  materials  under  study.  Within  the  past  two  decades, 
however,  techniques  have  been  developed  which  make  possible  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  a  variety  of  documentary  materials,  ranging  from  the  protocols  of 
intensive  interviews  to  the  scripts  of  radio  broadcasts. 

A  content  analysis  of  a  set  of  materials  consists  essentially  of  classifying  small 
units  of  the  documents  (words,  sentences,  themes)  according  to  some  set  of  a  priori 
categories.  Thus  Soviet  broadcasts  may  be  examined  for  the  frequency  of  mention 
of  different  personalities  in  the  Politburo,  and  trends  can  be  studied  over  time 
to  obtain  some  estimate  of  the  relative  popularity  of  different  members  of  that 
body.  Content  analysis  has  been  used  in  the  study  of  social  trends,  in  the  analysis 
of  propaganda,  in  the  study  of  personality  as  reflected  in  interviews  or  case 
histories,  etc. 

During  the  post-war  period,  the  major  developments  in  content  analysis  have 
been  in  the  direction  of  technical  refinement  and  elaboration.  Lasswell  and  Leites 
[1949]  have  published  an  exposition  of  methods  which  Lasswell  and  his  associates 
have  employed.  A  comprehensive  review  and  evaluation  of  methods  employed  in 
content  analysis  has  been  made  by  Berelson  [1952a]. 


TRENDS    IN    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF    SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

Along  with  the  post-war  increase  in  the  amount  of  social  research  and  the  en- 
largement of  its  scale  came  an  important  change  in  the  social  relations  of  research 
as  an  activity.  Social  research  became  more  organized,  tending  to  be  carried  out 
by  teams  of  researchers,  often  inter-disciplinary,  within  the  context  of  special 
research  organizations.  In  addition,  the  occupational  role  of  researcher  became 
in  part  separated  from  the  role  of  teacher,  with  much  research  being  carried  out 
by  full-time  professionally  recognized  and  trained  persons. 

The  ways  in  which  this  trend  toward  greater  complexity  of  organization  in 
research  activity  has  affected  the  character  of  social  research  have  been  discussed 
in  greater  detail  in  the  previous  chapter  of  this  book.  It  suffices  to  state  here  that 
the  development  of  research  organizations  has  made  it  possible  to  bring  a  variety 
of  talents  and  skills  to  bear  on  research  problems,  enlarged  the  scale  on  which 
research  can  be  conducted,  and  provided  excellent  training  opportunities  for  a 
generation  of  graduate  students. 


FUTURE  PROSPECTS  IN  RESEARCH  METHODS 

From  this  point  in  time,  it  is  apparent  that  during  the  post-war  period,  social 
research  underwent  a  marked  development  in  technology  and  a  parallel  expansion 
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in  activity  and  scope.  It  is  fairly  likely  that  both  these  trends  will  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  to  come.  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  we  are  but  on  the  threshold 
of  developments  on  a  very  large  scale. 

The  burgeoning  of  social  research  during  the  post-war  decade  was  underwritten 
by  the  financial  support  of  philanthropic  foundations,  government  agencies,  and 
private  businesses.  Only  one  of  these  sources,  the  government,  has  shown  signs 
of  slackening.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  major  foundations  will  continue 
to  provide  substantial  support  for  social  research  in  the  future. 

The  impressive  technical  developments  of  the  post-war  period  also  show 
promise  of  being  only  a  first  step  in  the  construction  of  a  scientific  research 
technology.  Judging  from  the  trends  of  this  period,  future  social  research  will 
continue  to  become  more  rigorous,  relying  more  and  more  heavily  on  quantitative 
techniques.  At  the  same  time  the  refinement  of  our  methods  will  make  it  possible 
to  tackle  research  problems  of  greater  complexity  and  theoretical  sophistication. 


SOME   OBSERVATIONS   ON  SYSTEMATIC 
THEORY,    1945-55 

Alvin  W.  Gouldner^ 

University  of  Illinois 


Systematic  sociologists  in  post-war  America  have  enjoyed  a  productive  era;  in 
less  than  a  decade  P.  A.  Sorokin  produced  his  culminating,  Society,  Culture  and 
Personality  [1947],  Florian  Znaniecki  published  his  Cultural  Sciences  [1952],  George 
Romans  completed  his  pathbreaking  and  lucid  volume  on  The  Human  Group 
[1950],  while  Talcott  Parsons  and  his  associates  have  issued  a  series  of  volumes 
[Parsons  1949,  1951;  Parsons  and  Shils  1951;  Parsons,  Bales  and  Shils  1953], 
the  most  important  of  which  is  The  Social  System  [Parsons  1951].  It  is  noteworthy 
that  all  of  the  above  theorists,  with  the  exception  of  Znaniecki,  have  done  their 
work  at  Harvard  University  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  has  contributed 
to  the  important  convergence  found  in  their  books. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  preface  the  following  comments  with  the  caveat 
that,  in  the  space  allotted,  this  writer  can  scarcely  hope  to  describe  systematically 
the  contributions  of  any  one  of  these  complex  volumes,  let  alone  formulate  a 
critical  and  synthetic  appreciation  of  them  all.  The  reader  is  therefore  warned 
that  he  will  be  exposed  to  only  the  smallest  fragment  of  their  contents.  In  partic- 
ular, attention  will  be  given  primarily  to  the  more  complex  and  extensive 
theoretical  work  done  by  Parsons. 

It  is  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  that  some  of  the  key  difficulties  of  systematic  theorists 
may  be  regarded  as  stemming  from  problems  involved  in  integrating  two  strategic 
empirical  generalizations.^  These  empiric  generalizations  might  be  formulated  as 


1.  I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  Florian  Znaniecki,  Oscar  Lewis,  Martin  Martel,  and  Howard  S.  Becker 
for  reading  this  paper  and  for  their  suggestions;  needless  to  add,  they  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  conclusions 
which  this  writer  advances. 

2.  cf.  Robert  K.  Merton  [1949a],  esp.  pp.  n,  86,  91-6  for  a  discussion  of  his  notion  of 'empirical  generalization'. 
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follows:  (a)  some  human  behaviour  is  normatively  oriented,  being  shaped  by 
values,  symbols,  signs,  etc.;  (b)  most  human  beings  live  in  groups  at  any  given 
time  in  their  life  cycles,  and  their  behaviour  is  influenced  by  their  interaction  with 
others.  The  recurrent  use  of  these  propositions  as  key  postulates  in  almost  all 
systematic  sociological  theory  derives,  we  suggest,  not  only  from  the  powerful 
range  of  implications  to  which  they  lead,  but  also  from  their  substantial  empirical 
basis. ^ 

Of  the  four  theorists  mentioned,  only  Homans  has  tended  to  organize  his 
system  around  the  second  generalization,  although  he  has  by  no  means  neglected 
the  role  of  normative  elements.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  second  empirical 
generalization  is  the  better  validated,  most  current  theory  has  been  based  upon 
the  almost  polemic  affirmation  of  the  first  generalization.^  In  part,  this  derives 
from  the  fact  that  the  merely  social  or  group  level  is,  as  anthropologists  have  long 
since  noted,  also  pre-human,  ants  and  other  creatures  living  a  social  existence. 
This  is  regarded  as  a  potent  disqualification  of  generalization  number  one,  as  a 
basis  for  systematic  theory,  by  those  who  maintain  that  an  analytically  independent 
science  requires  a  distinctive  subject  matter.  If,  however,  the  first  empirical  gene- 
ralization is  taken  as  the  primary  point  of  departure,  it  is  at  least  justifiable  on 
the  grounds  that  it  utilizes  a  distinctively  human  characteristic,  normatively 
oriented,  meaningful  behaviour.  In  certain  places,  Znaniecki  [1949]  seems  to 
have  advanced  a  conception  of  sociology  as  a  study  of  'social'  phenomena,  while 
systems  of  knowledge,  language,  or  religion  were  to  be  the  foci  of  distinct  cultural 
disciplines.  In  a  rejoinder  Soi"okin  [1947],  remarked  that  without  cultural  values 
'human  interaction  would  be  purely  biophysical  .  .  .  and  sociology  would  lose 
the  basis  of  its  existence'.  This,  however,  is  an  overstatement  because  Znaniecki 
had  said  that  sociology  was  distinctively,  not  exclusively,  concerned  with  social 
phenomena.  Parsons  retains  a  trace  of  Znaniecki's  original  formulation  in  his 
proposal  that  anthropology  become  a  'science  of  culture',  in  which  the  focus 
would  be  on  cultural  phenomena  treated  as  an  independent  system  of  symbols 
[Parsons  and  Shils  1951,  p.  20;  Parsons  1951,  pp.  553-4]-  So  far,  however, 
anthropologists  give  little  indication  of  finding  this  an  acceptable  charter  for 
their  discipline ;  this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  most  anthropologists,  in  contrast 
with  some  sociologists,  are  much  less  interested  in  establishing  the  independence 
of  their  discipline,  and  are  much  more  interested  in  working  out  the  relations 
between  their  researches  and  those  of  psychologists,  geographers,  and  biologists 
in  concrete  empirical  contexts. 

The  problem  of  the  distinctive  subject  matter  of  sociological  analysis  can  be 
explored  on  at  least  three  different  levels  of  generalization  [Levy  1952,  p.  18]. 
The  theorist  can  elect  to  work  on  (a)  the  level  of  'social  action',  the  highest  plane 
of  generalization,  which  is  concerned  with  the  theories  and  concepts  required 
to  analyse  any  social  action;  (b)  on  the  level  of 'social  systems',  which,  in  Parsons' 
terms,  refers  to  any  system  of  social  action  involving  a  number  of  interacting 
individuals;  this  includes,  but  is  not  exhausted  by,  another  level  (c)  that  of 
'societies'.  In  short,  all  social  systems  involve  social  action,  but  not  the  reverse; 
all  societies  comprise  social  systems,  but  not  all  social  systems  are  societies. 


It  is  particularly  necessary  to  raise  questions  concerning  the  empirical  status  of  even  key  postulates  in  a  theoretical 
system,  and  to  treat  this  as  an  independent  problem,  when  the  system  is  not  a  truly  deductive  one,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  of  Parsons'  theory.  For  when  the  system  is  not  genuinely  deductive,  the  lower  level  propositions  are  not 
true  'theorems'  the  validity  of  which  necessarily  lends  confirmation  to  the  higher  level  propositions. 
This,  however,  is  not  true  of  many  English  anthropologists.  Much  of  the  theoretical  conflict  between  them  and 
American  anthropologists  derives  from  the  English  anthropologists'  stress  on  the  first  proposition,  and  the  Americans' 
accent  on  the  second,  in  the  form  of  concern  with  cultural  patterns.  See  A.  R.  Radcliffe-Browne  [1953]:  'While  I 
have  defined  social  anthropology  as  the  study  of  human  society  (i.e.  the  forms  of  association  to  be  found  amongst 
human  beings)  there  are  some  who  define  it  as  the  study  of  culture'  (p.  189). 
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In  his  earlier  work,  Parsons  had  defined  social  action  in  terms  of  the  means-end 
schema.  This  meant  that  the  study  of  action  had  to  focus  on  the  standpoint  of 
the  actor;  the  actor's  behaviour  had  to  be  understood  as  a  function  of  the  ends 
he  was  pursuing,  the  norms  which  shaped  these  ends,  his  resultant  definition  of 
the  situation.  This  is  convergent,  but  not  identical,  with  what  Znaniecki  has 
called  the  'humanistic  coefficient'  [1934,  esp.  pp.  36-9].  In  part,  then,  ends  or 
goals  were  conceived  of  as  temporally  prior  to  and  partially  determinative  of 
behaviour.  Many  difficulties  resulting  from  this  model  have  been  extensively 
explored  by  both  Sorokin  and  Znaniecki,  both  of  whom  regard  it  as  an  inadequate 
approximation  to  human  behaviour. 

Sorokin,  for  example,  has  stressed  that  many  social  actions  are  not  purposive 
means  to  an  end,  for  example,  the  alcoholic's  inability  to  resist  liquor,  or  the 
soldier's  cowardice  despite  his  earlier  resolution  to  be  brave  [1947,  pp.  44-6]. 
Znaniecki's  objections  to  the  means-ends  schema  have  even  greater  theoretical 
cogency.  If  behaviour  is  shaped  by  prior  ends,  asks  Znaniecki,  how  can  one 
account  for  the  development  of  new  ends,  or  for  changes  in  the  ends  by  which 
behaviour  is  presumably  shaped?  Despite  his  philosophical  training,  Znaniecki  is 
extremely  sensitive  to  the  constraints  imposed  by  empirical  data,  even  the  data 
provided  by  daily  observation.  He  notes  that  social  action  is  not  a  homogeneous 
entity,  but  that  there  are  heterogeneous  types  of  social  action — creative,  habitual, 
or  imitative  actions — and  suggests  that  the  means-ends  schema  is  at  best  adequate 
for  dealing  with  the  latter  two  varieties.  'Creative'  social  action  is  that  in  which 
ends  change  or  in  which  new  ends  emerge;  this  is  an  ideal  type  which,  of  course, 
is  more  or  less  present  in  almost  any  concrete  social  action.  Znaniecki  [1952] 
therefore  proposes  that  purposes  or  ends  cannot  be  conceived  solely  as  the  prior 
regulators  of  action,  but  that  'an  action  in  its  total  course  manifests  a  gradual 
formation  of  a  purpose  which  becomes  gradually  realized  as  it  is  being  formed' 
[1952,  p.  198]. 

In  short,  ends,  and  by  implication,  values  also,  must  be  seen  as  partially 
modified  and  shaped  in  the  very  process  of  action  and  interaction  and  not  as 
some  ontologically  superior  entities.  This  two-way  avenue  between  values  and 
interaction  patterns  is  systematically  developed  by  Homans,  with  both  sides  of 
the  equation,  interaction  as  well  as  sentiments  or  values,  being  taken  as  problem- 
atic [1950,  esp.  pp.  125-7].  I^  part  for  these  reasons,  it  may  be  supposed, 
Parsons'  most  recent  statements  of  the  action  schema  have  been  partially,  though 
not  radically,  revised.  The  salience  of  the  means-ends  schema  has  been  reduced 
in  the  recent  formulations.  Parsons  now  tends  to  conceive  of  'action'  as  requiring 
a  focus  on  an  actor  in  a  situation,  and  a  concern  with  his  orientation  to  a  situation 
which  is  composed  of  social,  physical  and  cultural  objects.  'Action  is  a  process 
in  the  actor-situation  system  which  has  motivational  significance  to  the  individual 
actor'  [195 1,  p.  4],  which  is  to  say  that  it  has  a  'bearing  on  the  attainment  of 
gratifications  or  the  avoidance  of  deprivations'  (ibid.)  for  the  actor.  Obviously, 
however,  motivation  may  be  analysed  on  a  purely  biological  or  pre-symbolic 
level,  in  terms  of  reflexes,  drives,  or  instincts ;  Parsons  is  therefore  compelled  to 
specify  further  his  conception  of  social  action  in  order  that  it  may  be  distinguished 
from  'behaviour'  on  the  purely  biological  level. 

He  does  this  by  stating  that  action  is  oriented  by  a  system  of  'expectations' 
which  the  actor  develops  about  objects  in  his  situation.  These  objects,  moreover, 
come  to  have  'meaning'  for  the  actor;  when  the  meanings  evoked  by  signs  or 
symbols  are  shared  by  a  number  of  actors  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  culture 
[Parsons  1951,  p.  5].  Both  Sorokin  and  Znaniecki  agree  that  social  action  is 
behaviour  oriented  toward  meaningful  objects.  The  question  remains,  however, 
whether  Parsons'  reconceptualization  of  the  action  schema  enables  it  to  escape 
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the  earlier  objections  which  the  former  theorists  have  lodged  against  it.  Further- 
more, is  all  behaviour  equally  anticipatory  and  shaped  by  expectations?  How  do 
variations  in  the  degree  of  the  anticipatory  orientations  affect  subsequent  be- 
haviour? Is  there  not  an  undue  preoccupation  with  orientation  to  the  future 
implicit  even  in  the  revised  version  of  the  action  schema? 

Even  in  its  present  form,  the  action  schema  focuses  on  behaviour  as  antici- 
patory, not  as  retrospective,  as  oriented  to  the  future,  not  as  oriented  by  the  past. 
To  be  sure.  Parsons  acknowledges  that  orientations  to  the  future  are  an  outcome 
of  past  experience;  but  the  implications  of  this  are  barely  explored.  There  is  also 
a  real  question  here  of  the  extent  to  which  this  conception  of  the  action  schema 
is  a  culture-bound  approximation  to  behaviour  in  Western  societies,  whose 
rationalistic  cultures  place  a  premium  on  an  orientation  to  the  future.  The  action 
schema  may,  however,  be  a  less  adequate  approximation  to  behaviour  in  tribal 
or  traditionalist  cultures,  where  greater  value  is  placed  on  reverence  for  and 
preservation  of  old,  received  patterns  [cf.  Smith  1952]. 

Stated  differently,  there  seems  to  be  some  need  for  a  new  concept  analogous 
to  that  of  the  'reference  group',  but  in  which  the  actor's  orientation  to  a  time 
period,  rather  than  to  a  group,  is  taken  as  problematic.  A  generalized  concept 
such  as  this,  which  may  be  called  the  'reference  period',^  would  withhold  com- 
mitment to  the  dubious  assumption  that  all  social  action  is  equally  anticipatory 
and  future-oriented.  It  would  seem  sufficient  to  stress  that  men  do  have  some 
time  orientations  which  affect  their  behaviour,  and  to  submit  the  question  of 
the  degree  of  their  past  or  future-orientation  to  empirical  examination. 

In  contrast  to  Parsons'  detailed  formulation,  one  of  Parsons'  former  students, 
Marion  Levy,  very  candidly  defines  social  action  as  behaviour  which  is  not 
determined  either  by  heredity  or  by  the  non-human  environment.  Levy  indicates 
that  social  action  is  a  residual  concept  and  suggests  that  it  is  required  principally 
to  assert  the  analytic  independence  of  sociological  analysis  [Levy  1952,  pp.  7-8]. 

It  may  well  be  that  much  of  this  problem  can  be  obviated  by  taking  the 
empiri  cally  concrete  human  organism  as  the  centre  of  attention,  and  by  defining 
the  problem  as  one  of  accounting  for  the  variance  in  anything  that  it  does  or 
that  happens  to  it  individually  or  in  association  with  others.  From  this  standpoint, 
some  variances  in  human  functioning  or  structures  will  be  more  or  less  accounted 
for  b  y  variations  in  values,  interaction  patterns,  and  by  other  conceptual  tools 
which  sociologists  have  traditionally  employed  or  will  introduce.  Other  parts  of 
the  variance  will  be  accounted  for  by  concepts  utilized  in  biology,  psychology, 
and  other  disciplines.  The  vital  problem,  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  an  empirical 
discipline,  is  to  formulate  and  operationalize  concepts  which  can  account  for 
empirically  detectable  variance. 

Even  if  one  sets  aside  questions  of  the  logical  niceties  of  Parsons'  analysis  of 
'social  action',  there  still  remain  important  empirical  issues.  A  specification  of 
the  elements  of  social  action  is  no  more  attainable  by  formal  definition  alone  than 
are  the  attributes  of  'life',  which  the  biologist  regards  as  the  'subject  matter'  of 
his  discipline.  Znaniecki,  almost  alone  among  the  systematic  theorists  who  have 
raised  the  question,  has  stressed  that  the  characteristics  of  social  action  cannot  be 
taken  as  a  priori  data  but  are  also  to  be  inductively  sought  and  empirically  validated. 

The  conflict  between  the  two  empirical  generalizations,  as  to  which  should 
become  the  point  of  departure  for  theory-building,  has  now  largely  been  resolved 
by  combining  the  two  foci  into  a  single  unit.  Sorokin's  conception  of  the  generic 

I.  cf.  Karl  Mannheim's  concept  of  the  'paradigmatic  experience',  which  focuses  on  the  orientation  of  behaviour  to  the 
past,  in  his  Diagnosis  of  Our  Time  [1947].  Compare  our  use  and  development  of  Mannheim's  concept  in  A.  W.  Gouldner 
[1955.  esp.  pp.  165-6]. 
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properties  common  to  all  'socio-cultural'  phenomena  had  led  him,  rather  early, 
to  a  fully  explicit  combination  of  normative-meaningful  and  interactional  foci, 
as  his  very  use  of  the  unit  concept  'socio-cultural'  implies.  'The  most  generic 
model  of  any  socio-cultural  phenomenon',  Sorokin  writes,  'is  the  meaningful 
interaction  of  two  or  more  human  individuals  ...  a  meaningful  interaction  is  any 
interaction  where  the  influence  exerted  by  one  party  over  another  has  a  meaning 
or  value  superimposed  upon  the  purely  physical  and  biological  properties  of  the 
respective  actions'  [Sorokin  1947,  pp.  44-6]. 

Parsons'  later  discussion  of  the  'social  system'  closely  converges  with  this. 
'A  social  system,'  writes  Parsons,  'consists  of  a  plurality  of  individual  actors, 
interacting  with  each  other  in  a  situation  .  .  .  and  whose  relations  .  .  .  (are) 
defined  and  mediated  in  terms  of  a  system  of  culturally  structured  and  shared 
symbols'  [Parsons  1951,  pp.  5-6].  In  other  respects,  Parsons'  formulation  develops 
and  extends  Sorokin's.  First,  Parsons  makes  explicit  that  the  interacting  actors 
are  performing  'roles'  which,  as  he  puts  it,  are  orientations  'organized  about 
expectations  in  relation  to  a  particular  interaction  context .  .  .'  [1951,  pp.  38-9]. 
Even  in  this  respect,  however,  Parsons'  and  Sorokin's  formulations  are  still  not 
greatly  different,  for  Sorokin  [1947]  also  stresses  'role'  as  a  key  component  of  the 
social  system  (pp.  70-1).  More  distinctive,  however,  is  Parsons'  conception  of  the 
social  system  in  terms  of  the  ego-alter  model.  'Ego'  and  'alter'  are  the  generahzed 
terms  which  Parsons  uses  for  any  pair  of  interacting  and  reciprocal  social  roles. 
The  value  of  this  model  is  that  it  focuses  attention  on  social  relationships  without 
mystically  obliterating  the  component  units  who  are  interacting,  and  without 
focusing  on  these  actors  merely  as  biological  organisms.  Thus,  the  social  system 
is  analytically  differentiated  and  is  not  treated  as  a  homogeneous,  undifferentiated 
entity  as  Durkheim  did  when  he  stressed  the  concept  of 'association'.^ 

In  analysing  these  role  relations.  Parsons  speaks  of  the  actors'  mutual  orientation 
to  a  set  of  shared  expectations,  rather  than  of  'rights'  and  'obligations'  which 
would  be  subsumed  under  'expectations'.  If  such  a  reconceptualization  results 
in  a  loss  of  precision,  it  gains  by  raising  the  level  of  abstraction.  This,  in  turn, 
facilitates  the  formulation  of  certain  generalized  propositions  relevant  to  any 
social  or  ego-alter  system.  Specifically,  Parsons  is  now  able  to  state  cogently 
the  conditions  under  which  the  system  will  remain  in  or  lose  equilibrium.  The 
system  is  postulated  to  be  in  equilibrium  when  ego  and  alter  conform  to  each 
other's  expectations  and  when  each  rewards  such  compliant  behaviour  [Parsons 
1 95 1,  p.  205].  It  is  at  this  point,  where  Parsons'  analysis  is  firmly  founded  in  a 
generalized  analysis  of  social  order  and  social  control,  that  it  clearly  transcends 
Sorokin's  formulations. 

Several  comments  might  be  made  at  this  juncture  concerning  the  ego-alter 
schema  and  its  postulated  equilibrium  conditions.  It  is  noteworthy,  though  not 
in  itself  a  cause  for  alarm,  that  the  schema  utilizes  an  underlying  model  at 
variance  with  those  successfully  employed  in  the  physical  sciences,  in  which 
entropic  tendencies  toward  'disorder'  are  postulated.  This,  of  course,  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  cybernetics-information  theory  model,  where  it  is  assumed  that 
messages  have  a  'natural'  tendency  toward  disorganization  [Wiener  1954].  In 
contrast.  Parsons  writes:  'It  is  certainly  contrary  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
social  sciences,  but  it  will  be  nevertheless  assumed  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
complementarity  of  role-expectations,  once  established,  is  not  problematical .  .  . 
No  special  mechanisms  are  required  for  the  explanation  of  the  maintenance  of 
complementary  interaction-orientation'  [Parsons  1951,  p.  205]. 


I.  Durkheim  [translation  1936].  For  example,  'May  not  sociology  feature  an  idea  which  might  well  be  the  basis  not 
only  of  a  psychology  but  also  of  a  whole  philosophy — the  idea  of  association',  p.  142. 
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Here  there  seems  to  be  an  echo  of  the  classic  Durkheimian  polemic  against  the 
Marxist  notion  of  'internal  contradictions',  in  which  Durkheim  insisted  that  the 
normal  division  of  labour  did  not  produce  anomie.  In  short,  the  system  is  not 
conceived  as  possessing  internal  sources  of  conflict  and  tension.  If  it  is  assumed,  as 
Parsons  [1951]  does,  that  once  a  stable  system  of  interaction  is  established  it 
'tends  to  continue  unchanged'  (p.  251),  then  we  must  expect  changes  to  arise 
from  pressures  external  to  the  system  as  such.  As  Parsons  writes,  'Let  us  assume 
that,  from  whatever  source,  a  disturbance  is  introduced  into  the  system  .  .  .'  [Parsons 
1 95 1,  p.  262,  our  emphasis — A.  W.  G.]. 

Parsons  fails  to  weigh  the  possibility  that  a  system's  tendency  to  retain  its 
equilibrium  may  transfer  its  adaptation  to  a  changing  environment,  human  or 
non-human.  Thus  the  very  stability  of  a  social  system  may  generate  maladapta- 
tions  to  an  environment  which,  in  turn,  generate  internal  tensions  for  the  system. 
In  general,  Parsons'  theory  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  system  itself,  and  has  given 
little  attention  to  the  problem  of  inter-system  relations. 

Parsons  also  seems  to  bypass  the  possibility  that  ego's  rewarded  conformity 
with  certain  of  alter's  expectations  may  cumulatively  generate  a  neglect  of  other 
of  alter's  expectations.  These  may  go  unnoticed  for  a  period,  only  suddenly  to 
become  perceived  and  to  emerge  as  a  source  of  tension.  For  example,  the  wife 
who  expects  and  encourages  her  husband  to  be  'successful'  and  a  'good  provider', 
may  gradually  discourage  the  husband's  participation  in  the  family  until  a  point 
arrives  where  this  is  suddenly  perceived  and  defined  as  a  problem.  In  general, 
there  seems  to  be  little  place  in  Parsons'  work  for  sudden  shifts  in  the  definition 
of  a  situation,  or  in  anything  else  for  that  matter  (with  the  exception  of  his 
peripheral  discussion  of  charismata).  This  is  partly  attributable  to  Parsons' 
effort  to  link  his  social  theory  with  a  psychology  of  motivation  and  his 
neglect  of  psychologies  which  centre  on  problems  o^  perception.'^ 

There  are  two  points  here:  (a)  gradual  and,  at  first,  imperceptible  deviant 
tendencies  are  possible  precisely  because  conformity  is  a  range  or  a  zone  of 
behaviour,  not  a  pin-point  [cf  Romans  1950,  p.  295].  In  short,  gradual,  hence 
undetected  deviance  is  possible  because  of  a  feature  of  a  stable  social  system, 
namely  its  built-in  toleration  of  some  range  of  behaviour  as  permissible.  No  stable 
social  system  is  possible  without  a  range  of  acceptable  conformity  and  yet, 
because  of  it,  every  social  system  is  vulnerable  to  a  'creeping'  kind  of  transfor- 
mation which  may,  at  some  point,  be  defined  as  threatening  and  may  unstabilize 
the  system,  (b)  No  stabilized  social  system  is  possible  without  some  standardized 
system  of  priorities  for  conformity  to  varying  expectations,  so  that  decisions  may 
be  made  among  competing  options.  Yet,  given  such  a  system  of  priorities,  cumu- 
lative compliance  with  top-priority  expectations  may  lead  to  a  cumulative 
neglect  of  low  priority  expectations  which  can  suddenly  become  a  focus  of  dis- 
organization. For  example,  the  newly  married  bride's  sudden  discovery  that  the 
'romance'  has  gone  out  of  her  marriage.  In  short,  certain  tendencies  toward 
deviance  seem  to  stem  from  some  of  the  very  features  which  are  requisite  for 
system  stability. 

One  fundamental  consequence  of  Parsons'  conception  of  the  social  system  in 
terms  of  this  equilibrium  model  is  its  inability  to  cope  adequately  with  social 
process  and  change,  and  seriously  to  integrate  such  problems  with  his  basic  con- 
ceptual scheme.  In  Parsons'  approach,  as  one  writer  has  put  it,  'processes  of 
social  becoming,  currents,  and  eddies  of  mass  behavior,  rapidly  evolving  social 
structures,  fads,  fashions  and  other   elementary   forms   of  collective    behavior 


Most  particularly,  a  neglect  of  Gestalt  psychology.  See  K.  Koffka  [1925],  where  Koffka  refers  to  the  'leaps  and 
bounds'  of  development. 
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simply  do  not  fall  significantly  within  his  scope  of  analysis'  [Habenstein  1955, 
p.  237].  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  criticism,  by  a  somewhat  sceptical  member  of 
the  Chicago  school  of  sociology,  is  echoed  almost  word  for  word  by  a  well- 
disposed  critic  from  the  Cornell  school:  Parsons'  'position  minimizes  the  impor- 
tance of  interaction  which  is  not  culturally  structured  . . .  crowds,  mobs,  panics, 
etc'  [Martel  n.d.  p.  56]. 

There  are  two  implications  of  this  critique  which  deserve  to  be  distinguished. 
The  first  is  that  'collective  behaviour'  as  a  form  of  highly  transient,  fluidly 
changing  behaviour  escapes  through  the  larger  mesh  of  Parsons'  conceptual  net. 
In  brief,  focus  on  the  equilibrium  model  makes  it  difficult  to  cope  with  dynamic 
processes.  The  second  and  equally  important  implication  of  the  above  critique 
is  that  Parsons'  preoccupation  is  with  culturally  shaped  social  structures,  regard- 
less of  their  rate  of  change.  This,  in  turn,  leads  Parsons  to  an  almost  exclusive 
concern  with  'institutionalized'  structures  and  to  a  concomitant  neglect  of 
structures  which  are  stable  but  not  institutionalized.  These  do  not  refer  either  to 
structured  patterns  of  deviance  or  to  the  unrecognized  and  unintended  mecha- 
nisms of  defence  which  restore  the  equilibrium  of  a  threatened  ego-alter  system. 
Some  structured  deviance  or  defence  mechanisms  can  be  regarded  as  sub-cases 
of  a  larger  realm  of  phenomena  which  may  be  termed  'latent  structures'  [Levy 
1952,  pp.  7-8;  K.  Davis  1948]  by  analogy  with  the  concept  of 'latent  functions' 
[Merton  1949a].  Latent  structures  would  be  the  culturally  unprescribed  patterns 
which  subserve  some  social  function ;  if  they  are  patterns  of  belief  they  may  be 
termed  latent  culture  structures,^  e.g.,  the  belief  in  luck,  rather  than  'hard  work', 
as  the  vehicle  for  upward  mobility;  if  they  are  patterns  of  interaction  and  rela- 
tions, they  may  be  called  latent  social  structures,  e.g.,  a  most  important  set  of 
such  latent  social  structures  are  those  referred  to  by  the  Chicago  school  of  ecology 
in  such  concepts  as  'dominance',  'concentration',  or  'centralization'.  Other 
examples  of  latent  social  structures  would  be  oligarchial  power  patterns  and 
social  classes  in  a  democratic  culture,  or  'informal  groups'  in  a  factory.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  Parsons  places  little  emphasis  upon  the  latter  despite  their  importance 
in  recent  empirical  studies  of  formal  and  especially  industrial  organization. 

The  abiding  problem  of  Parsons'  conceptual  scheme  remains  the  task  of  coping 
systematically  with  questions  of  change.  Parsons'  pessimism  concerning  the 
possibilities  of  a  theory  of  change  is  surprisingly  profound:  '.  .  .  a  general  theory 
of  the  processes  of  change  of  social  systems  is  not  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge  .  .  .  We  repeat  we  do  not  have  a  complete  theory  of  the  processes  of 
change  in  social  systems  .  .  .  When  such  a  theory  is  available  the  millennium  for 
social  science  will  have  arrived.  This  will  not  come  in  our  time  and  most  probably 
never'.  It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  note,  as  Parsons  himself  would  surely  acknow- 
ledge, that  there  is  no  science  which  has  been  'complete'  in  any  respect,  and  no 
science  ever  expects  to  be. 

A  significant  feature  of  even  Parsons'  partial  statement  of  the  available  canons 
for  analysing  social  change  is  the  degree  to  which  it  is  characterized  by  ad  hoc 
concepts  and  assumptions.  Above  all,  there  is  an  elaboration  of  the  Veblenian 
concept  of  'vested  interest',  around  which  resistances  to  change  are  organized. 
Parsons  [1951]  holds  that  almost  all  change  occurs  in  the  face  of  resistance  and 
by  overcoming  it  (p.  491),  a  key  postulate  of  Freudian  therapy-  as  well  as  of 

1.  cf.  Claude  Levi-Strauss'  discussion  of  'unconscious  models  in  his  Social  Structure'  [1953].  Strauss,  it  seems,  blurs 
the  distinction  between  models  of  culture  and  social  structure,  tending  to  reduce  the  latter  to  the  former.  See  also 
the  cognate  concept  of  the  'projective  distance'  of  a  model  in  Lazarsfeld  and  Barton  [1951]. 

2.  This  is  lucidly  developed  in  Anna  Freud's  The  Ego  and  the  Mechanisms  of  Defense  [1946].  The  key  to  psychoanalytical 
discussion  of  resistance  and  its  role  in  therapy  is  probably  that  found  in  some  of  Wilhelm  Reich's  earlier  work,  an 
English  translation  of  which  is  available  in  his  Character  Analysis  [1945]. 
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Marxism.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  Parsons'  efforts  at  theoretical  and  empirical 
analysis  of  change  suddenly  lead  him  to  enlist  a  body  of  Marxist  concepts  and 
assumptions  is  nothing  less  than  bewildering  considering  that  Parsons  is  one  of 
the  few  truly  profound  critics  of  Marxism  writing  today.  It  almost  seems  as  if  two 
sets  of  books  were  being  kept,  one  for  the  analysis  of  equilibrium  and  another  for 
the  investigation  of  change.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  Parsons'  analysis  of 
'The  Problem  of  Controlled  Institutional  Change'  [Parsons  1949a,  pp.  310-48], 
which  attempted  to  develop  a  sociologically  sophisticated  strategy  for  coping  with 
conquered  Germany.  Similar  tendencies  seems  evident  in  another  penetrating 
article  on  McCarthyism  [Parsons  1955]. 

Here  he  stresses  that  '.  .  .  the  conception  of  a  completely  integrated  social 
system  is  a  limiting  case.  Every  at  all  complex  society  contains  very  important 
elements  of  internal  conflict  and  tension'  [Parsons  1949,  p.  317].  Though  one  of 
the  sides  to  a  conflict  may  impede  change,  the  other  party  may  be  enlisted  as 
'allies'.  While  the  equilibrium  model  denies  internal  tension,  the  analysis  of 
change  apparently  requires  that  it  assume  central  importance.  Moreover,  the 
statement  involves  what  is  practically  a  Marxist  conception  of  the  strategy  of 
social  change.  Further:  '.  .  .  it  is  probably  best  to  attack  the  Junkers  at  their 
most  vulnerable  point — their  economic  bases  ...  it  can  above  all  be  attacked  as 
a  case  of  exclusive  class  privilege'  (p.  325).  Moreover,  the  German  civil  service's 
conservative  patterns  are  held  to  depend  on  'the  class  basis  of  recruitment  of 
the  higher  personnel'  (p.  326).  Finally,  Parsons  remarks  that,  even  though  ideas 
are  interdependent  with  other  parts  of  the  social  system,  'it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  results  of  modern  psychological  and  social  science  that,  except  in 
certain  particular  areas,  ideas  and  sentiments,  both  on  the  individual  and  mass 
levels,  are  dependent  manifestations  of  deeper-lying  structures — character  struc- 
tures and  institutional  structure  .  .  .  than  independent  determinants  of  behaviour' 
(p.  336).  This  formulation  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  Marxist  formula  that 
'it  is  not  the  consciousness  of  men  that  determines  their  being,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  social  being  that  determines  their  consciousness.'  This  is  noteworthy 
only  because  it  indicates  the  extent  to  which  Parsons  has  had  to  draw  upon  ad  hoc 
models,  concepts,  and  assumptions  peripheral  to  his  own  systematic  analysis, 
to  handle  the  problem  of  change.  This  formulation  also  seems  at  variance  with 
Parsons'  own  formalized  conception  of  the  general  nature  of  social  systems.  Here 
Parsons  [1951]  states  that  'there  are  no  one  or  two  inherently  primary  sources 
of  impetus  to  change  in  social  systems  . .  .  The  central  methodological  principle  of 
our  theory  is  that  of  the  interdependence  of  a  plurality  of  variables'  (p.  493).  There 
seems  to  be  some  unresolved  conflict  between  this  statement  and  those  in  which 
he  de-emphasizes  the  role  of  ideas  and  underlines  the  role  of  class  factors  and, 
in  particular,  where  he  remarks,  'The  economic-occupational  structure  seems 
to  be  the  most  promising  lever  of  institutional  change  .  .  .'  in  post-war  Germany 
[Parsons  1949,  p.  334]. 

Parsons'  focus  on  the  social  system  as  a  system  of  mutually  interdependent 
variables  has,  of  course,  long  been  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  functionalists.  The 
indications  seem  to  be,  however,  that  Parsons  is  constrained  to  revise  this  formal 
postulate  when  he  undertakes  a  concrete  socio-historical  analysis  of  change. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  that  the  divergence  between  theories  conceiving  of  behaviour 
in  terms  of  social  systems,  and  theories  which  stress  the  importance  of  certain 
factors,  is  not  so  radical  as  is  often  assumed.  The  factor  theories  can  be  viewed 
as  having  taken  the  system  as  a  datum,  and  focusing  on  the  problem  of  identifying 
and  weighing  certain  parts  of  the  system.^  A  single-factor  theory  being,  in  this 

I.  There  are  even  biographical  data  that  can  document  this  in  the  case  of  Marxism;  in  fact,  Bukharin  later  made  the 
concept  of  'social  system'  focal  and  integrated  it  with  orthodox  Marxism.  By  this  time,  however,  Marxism  was  no 
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view,  a  limiting  and  unsophisticated  case  of  such  theories.  As  a  reaction  to  the 
empirical  difficulties  which  resulted,  the  functionalists  counterposed  a  stress  on 
the  system  as  a  whole,  taking  it  as  problematic.  In  turn,  they  neglected  or  took 
as  given  the  question  of  the  differential  significance  attributable  to  varying  parts 
of  the  system. 

In  some  measure,  the  earlier  functionalists  neglected  the  problem  of  factor- 
loading,  because  they  lacked  the  statistical  tools  to  secure  an  empirical  resolution 
of  the  problem.  Today,  however,  mathematical  and  statistical  developments 
seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  making  this  possible  and  have  therefore  reopened  this 
long  dormant  issue  among  functionalists.  For  example,  Paul  Lazarsfeld  has 
attempted  to  develop  a  statistical  model  which  'provides  a  procedure  for  discover- 
ing which  of  the  interacting  elements  proponderate  ...  It  will  be  agreed,  I 
suppose,  that  such  provision  for  discovering  which  outcomes  predominate  under 
specified  conditions  moves  an  appreciable  step  beyond  the  mere  assertion  of  inter- 
dependence'  [Lazarsfeld  and  Merton   1954,  p.  59,  emphasized  by  A.  W.  G.]. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  relations  between  theories  of  equilibrium  and  of  change. 
Parsons  [i94ga]  assumes  the  logical  priority  of  equilibrium  analysis.  'The  essential 
point  is  that  for  there  to  be  a  theory  of  change  of  pattern  .  .  .  there  must  be  an 
initial  and  a  terminal  pattern  to  be  used  as  points  of  reference'  (p.  483).  A  serious 
question  concerns  the  possibility  of  determining  whether  a  system  is  in  equili- 
brium, and  what  this  entails,  without  temporal  analysis  which  focuses  on  the 
changes  the  system  has  undergone.  Two  systems,  for  example,  may  both  be  in 
equilibrium,  in  the  sense  that  ego  and  alter  are  complying  with  each  other's 
expectations  in  any  given  time-unit.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  for  one  of  these 
systems  to  be  entering  the  equilibrium  phase  and  for  the  other  to  be  leaving  it. 
It  would  seem  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  differentiate  these  two  equili- 
brium situations,  and  to  develop  different  prognoses  for  them,  by  a  cross-sectional 
analysis  alone.  From  this  standpoint,  the  analysis  of  change  is  fundamental  to 
the  analysis  of  equilibrium.  It  is  clear  that  the  problem  of  integrating  diachronic 
and  synchronic  analyses,  genetic-historical  methods  with  cross-sectional  research, 
remains  one  of  the  most  urgent  strategic  tasks  of  modern  systematic  theory. 


longer  capable  of  free  theoretical  development.  For  example,  a  society  'may  be  considered  as  a  whole  consisting  of 
parts  (elements)  related  to  each  other;  in  other  words,  the  whole  may  be  regarded  as  a  system'  [Bukharin  1925,  p.  75], 
or  'we  define  society  as  a  system  of  interaction'  (p.  87). 
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Political  sociology  is  one  of  the  newest  branches  of  the  field  in  the  United  States. 
With  one  important  exception,  university  courses  formally  labelled  'Political 
Sociology'  did  not  exist  until  after  World  War  II,  and  the  post-war  period  has 
witnessed  a  great  flowering  of  both  research  and  courses.  (The  field  has  even  been 
legitimatized  by  inclusion  as  the  subject  matter  for  a  chapter  in  an  introductory 
textbook.  [W.  Kornhauser  1955].)  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  early  fathers 
of  American  sociology  were  intensely  interested  in  political  problems,  and  could 
not  and  did  not  envisage  any  intellectually  defensible  boundary  line  between  the 
study  of  political  and  other  social  institutions.  The  first  professor  of  sociology  in 
the  United  States,  Franklin  Giddings  of  Columbia,  had  previously  occupied  the 
chair  of  politics  at  Bryn  Mawr  College.  At  Columbia,  he  encouraged  his  students 
to  engage  in  quantitative  research  in  politics,  and  one  of  the  first  such  studies 
was  published  by  Ogburn  and  Peterson  [1916].  Another  Giddings  student, 
Stuart  Rice,  played  a  leading  role  in  the  development  of  voting  research  [Rice 
1924;  1928].  Giddings  was  succeeded  by  Robert  M.  Maclver,  who  also  came  to 
sociology  from  political  science,  and  held  a  joint  appointment  in  the  departments 
of  sociology  and  public  law  and  government.  The  current  Giddings  professor  of 
sociology  at  Columbia,  Robert  S.  Lynd,  has  been  working  primarily  in  political 
sociology  since  the  early  forties. 

The  University  of  Chicago,  the  other  early  centre  of  graduate  work  in  sociology, 
indicated  its  concern  with  the  area  of  politics  by  inviting  Robert  Michels  as 
visiting  professor  in  1927  [Michels  1949].  Ogburn,  who  was  called  to  Chicago  in 
the  same  year,  continued  to  carry  on  electoral  studies  [Ogborn  and  Talbot  1929; 
Ogburn  and  Hill  1935].  Political  research,  however,  never  became  an  important 
concern  of  the  Chicago  department,  probably  because  of  the  fact  that  inter- 
disciplinary co-operation  in  the  social  sciences  was  more  widespread  at  Chicago 
than  at  any  other  American  university  in  the  1920's  and  1930's.  The  social 
scientists  as  a  group  began  to  make  intensive  empirical  studies  of  the  operation 
of  different  aspects  of  society,  using  parallel  methods  and  influencing  each  other 
theoretically.  Given  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  political  scientists  were  ready  and 
able  to  take  on  the  study  of  political  behaviour,  there  seemed  little  need  for 
sociologists  to  concern  themselves  with  the  field.  Such  men  as  Charles  Merriam, 
[1922;  1929;  1934;  1945;  Merriam  and  Gosnell  1924],  Harold  Lasswell,  later 
of  Yale,  [1927;  1930;  1935;  1936;  1948;  1949;  1951]  and  Harold  Gosnell  [1924; 

I.  Research   for  this  chapter  was  facilitated  by  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  for  an  inventory  of  propositions 
about  politics. 
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1927;   1930;   1933;   1942;   1948]  dealt  with  many  of  the  same  problems  which 
concerned  sociologists. 

The  overlap  in  concerns  among  sociologists  and  political  scientists  which 
developed  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the  1920's  raises  a  basic  problem  of 
the  definition  of  the  area  of  political  sociology.  It  is  often  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  tell  where  the  province  of  sociology  ends  and  that  of  political  science  or  social 
psychology  begins.  For  example,  an  early  and  continuing  source  of  sociological 
work  has  been  voting  behaviour.  One  would  be  hard  pressed,  however,  to  dis- 
tinguish from  books  and  articles  on  this  subject,  what  academic  field  the  authors 
belonged  to.  Men  such  as  Stuart  Rice  [1924;  1928]  and  Rudolph  Heberle 
[Heberle  1945;  Heberle  and  Bertrand  1949],  sociologists,  Harold  Gosnell  [1942] 
and  V.  O.  Key  [1949],  political  scientists,  Louis  Bean  [1940;  1948;  1950],  an 
economist,  and  Sam  Lubell  [1951],  a  journalist,  have  played  major  roles  in  the 
ecological  or  trend  analysis  of  voting  data.  Conversely,  Paul  Lazarsfeld,  a  social 
psychologist  turned  sociologist,  has  been  the  most  important  figure  in  the 
development  of  voting  research  using  the  survey  and  panel  techniques.  His 
principal  collaborator  in  this  work  has  been  Bernard  Berelson,  whose  academic 
specialization  is  library  science  [Lazarsfeld  et  al.  1948;  Berelson  et  al.  1954]. 
A  team  of  two  social  psychologists  and  one  political  scientist  conducted  the 
principal  study  of  the  1952  presidential  elections  [Campbell  et  al.  1954].  The 
studies  of  the  backgrounds  of  political  elites,  which  have  emerged  out  of  the 
Lasswell  tradition  in  political  research,  have  for  the  most  part  been  conducted 
by  teams  incorporating  political  scientists,  sociologists,  social  psychologists,  and, 
occasionally,  historians  [Lerner  1951;  Lasswell,  Lerner  and  Rothwell  1952; 
Gerth  1940;  Schueller  1951;  Knight  1952;  de  Sola  Pool  1955;  North  1952; 
Matthews  1954].  (See  the  article  on  'Social  Stratification  1945-55'  W  Suzanne 
Keller  (page  114),  for  further  treatment  of  these  studies.)  The  internal  structure 
of  voluntary  associations  has  been  analysed  by  political  scientists  [Garceau  1941; 
Truman  1951],  sociologists  [Lipset  1954],  economists  [Taft  1955;  Sayles  and 
Straus  1953],  and  lawyers  [Goldstein  1952;  anonymous  1954].  The  study  of 
bureaucracy  has  interested  political  scientists,  sociologists,  and  social  psycholo- 
gists [Merton  et  al.  1952].  A  recent  annotated  bibliography  on  'Methodology  for 
Political  Scientists'  published  in  the  American  Political  Science  Review  illustrates 
the  way  in  which  disciplinary  lines  have  broken  down,  since  the  citations  in  it 
are  drawn  from  most  of  the  social  sciences  [Driscoll  and  Hyneman  1 955] .  The 
changing  foci  in  political  science  have  led  to  a  number  of  recent  re-evaluations  of 
sections  of  the  field,  which  deal  with  the  consequences  for  political  science  of 
recent  trends  in  the  other  social  sciences  [Truman  1951;  Garceau  1951;  De 
Grazia,  1951 ;  Easton  1953].  Why  should  the  sociologists  be  interested  in  the  field 
of  politics,  given  the  prior  and  continuing  existence  of  political  science  as  a 
distinct  academic  discipline?  On  the  theoretical  level,  the  answer  is  simple.  It  is 
possible  to  distinguish  three  levels  of  social  science  analysis:  the  cultural,  the 
structural  and  institutional,  and  the  individual.  Roughly  speaking,  one  may  say 
that  the  first  is  the  province  of  anthropology,  the  second  of  sociology,  and  the 
third  of  psychology.  It  is  obvious  that  social  scientists  operate  on  all  three  levels, 
and  that  certain  problems  involve  dealing  with  one  level  more  than  another. 
There  is,  however,  no  separate  place  for  a  theory  of  politics,  any  more  than  there 
is  need  for  a  distinct  theory  of  religion  as  a  social  phenomenon,  or  of  education, 
crime,  or  the  labour  movement.  Each  subject  has  aspects  which  are  unique,  and 
there  are  propositions  that  apply  only  to  certain  institutions,  but  the  general 
social  science  concepts,  hypotheses,  and  methods  employed  must  be  similar.  For 
as  Talcott  Parsons  [1951]  has  pointed  out,  the  study  of  politics  cannot  be  'treated 
in  terms  of  a  specifically  specialized  conceptual  scheme  .  .  .  precisely  for  the 
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reason  that  the  political  problem  of  the  social  system  is  a  focus  for  the  integration 
of  all  of  its  analytically  distinguished  components,  not  of  a  specially  differentiated 
class  of  these  components.  Political  science  thus  tends  to  be  a  synthetic  science, 
not  one  built  about  an  analytical  theory  as  is  the  case  with  economies'. 

The  conceptual  equipment  of  sociology  gives  to  the  study  of  the  political 
process  two  relatively  new  perspectives:  (a)  with  respect  to  the  object  of  concern: 
political  processes  are  observed  in  all  kinds  of  organized  groups,  rather  than 
merely  in  those  formally  designated  as  'political'  organizations;  (b)  with  respect 
to  the  object's  conditions :  political  processes  are  analysed  in  terms  of  their  social 
contexts,  rather  than  as  autonomous  activities. 

In  these  two  ways,  sociology  raises  the  study  of  political  processes  to  a  sounder 
theoretical  level,  by  freeing  them  from  identification  with  a  separate  sphere  of 
society  (especially  the  state). 

While  one  may  make  a  theoretical  case  for  political  sociology,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  justify  intellectually  the  current  areas  of  concentration  within  the  field. 
If  one  judges  the  importance  of  the  sub-areas  by  the  amount  of  work  devoted  to 
each  topic,  the  crucial  fields  seem  to  be  participation,  voting  behaviour,  bureau- 
cracy, and  the  analysis  of  political  extremism  and  totalitarianism.  Up  to  the 
present  little  attention  has  been  given  by  sociologists  to  the  'big'  political  problems, 
such  as  the  relationship  of  freedom  to  authority  [De  Gre  1 946] ,  the  operation  of 
the  power  structure  on  the  national  or  community  level  [A.  Kornhauser,  F, 
Hunter  1953],  the  relationship  of  politics,  economics  and  social  control  [Dahl 
and  Lindblom  1953],  the  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  power  and  personality 
[Lasswell  1930;  1948],  the  role  of  different  generations  in  politics  [Heberle  1951; 
Lipset  et  at.  1 954] ,  the  study  of  stable  political  parties  as  distinct  from  the  analysis 
of  radical  or  extremist  movements  [Ostrogorski  1902],  the  sociology  of  nation- 
alism [Deutsch  1953]  or  the  comparative  study  of  political  systems  as  distinct 
from  comparative  government  [Sutton  1955;  Davis  1943;  Bendix  1952;  Parsons 
1943].  The  only  exceptions  in  the  latter  area  lie  in  the  study  of  totalitarian 
society  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  with  few  exceptions,  political  sociologists  have  been 
content  to  leave  the  study  of  government  policy  to  the  political  scientists.  For 
example,  there  are  few  studies  by  a  sociologist  of  the  factors  affecting  the  behaviour 
of  legislators  [MacRae  1952],  civil  servants  [Bendix  1949],  or  the  political 
behaviour  of  administrative  agencies  [Selznick  1949].  It  is  impossible  to  defend 
theoretically  this  division  of  labour  between  the  two  fields.  Seemingly,  American 
political  sociologists  have  made  an  implicit  decision  that  the  analysis  of  govern- 
ment should  be  the  concern  of  political  scientists,  while  the  sociologists  will  for 
the  most  part  concentrate  on  extra-governmental  forms  of  political  behaviour. 
The  only  exception  to  this  pattern  lies  in  the  study  of  bureaucracy,  but  even  here 
the  sociologist  is  more  concerned  with  locating  underlying  processes  that  exist  in 
all  forms  of  bureaucracy,  than  with  the  factors  affecting  political  policy. 

Since  the  field  of  political  sociology  is  so  vast  in  the  number  of  topics  which  it  treats, 
I  shall  limit  the  scope  of  this  survey  of  the  past  decade  to  the  principal  subjects  of 
actual  research  concentration.  These  areas  are  political  participation,  voting  beha- 
viour, the  study  of  extremist  or  radical  political  behaviour,  and  bureaucracy. 


PARTICIPATION 

Many  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  factors  affecting  participation  in 
politics.  In  general,  these  researches  show  that  the  dominant  groups  are  more 
active  in  all  phases  of  political  life,  from  membership  in  organizations,  to  voting, 
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or  letter-writing.  Indices  of  dominance  include:  occupation  (the  higher  one's 
occupation,  the  more  likely  one  is  to  participate) ;  sex  (men  are  more  likely  to 
participate  than  women) ;  age  (the  active  adults,  those  from  30  to  50  are  more 
likely  to  participate  than  the  young  or  very  old) ;  ethnic  status,  (minority  groups, 
such  as  the  Negroes  or  foreign  born  are  less  likely  to  participate  than  those  of 
native  stock) ;  education  (the  better  educated  are  more  likely  to  participate  than 
those  less  educated)  [Lipset  et  al.  1954].  These  findings  may  be  accounted  for  in 
part  by  the  fact  that  persons  of  higher  social  position  are  more  exposed  to  political 
stimuli.  Anything  which  increases  the  direct  awareness  of  individuals  to  the 
consequences  of  political  actions  on  themselves  or  their  group  increases  the 
likelihood  that  they  will  be  interested  in,  and  participate  in,  politics. 

Two  suggestive  theories  of  political  participation  have  been  presented  in  the 
past  few  years.  Bernard  Barber  [1950]  has  pointed  out  that  the  necessary  seg- 
mentation of  roles  that  occurs  in  a  Gesellschaft  society  such  as  America  means  that 
work,  leisure,  family  relations,  politics,  as  well  as  many  other  aspects  of  life,  are 
insulated  institutional  areas  within  the  social  structure,  as  contrasted  with  the 
apparently  more  integrated  pattern  of  living,  in  smaller  of  more  traditionalist 
cultures.  Individuals  are  called  upon  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  work  activities 
or  kinship  relations.  The  growth  of  a  mass-consumer  oriented  popular  culture  in 
which  everyone  can  participate  as  a  spectator  further  reduces  the  amount  of 
time  available  for  other  activities  such  as  politics.  Consequently,  one  would  expect 
to  find  a  rather  low  level  of  political  involvement  in  America.  While  Barber  was 
concerned  primarily  with  accounting  for  the  low  level  of  participation  in  voluntary 
associations,  his  theory  may  also  in  part  explain  the  empirical  diflferences  noted 
above.  The  upper  classes,  as  a  result  of  their  occupational  roles  and  social  status, 
are  more  likely  than  the  lower  to  be  involved  in  a  larger  number  of  activities 
and  relationships  which  have  political  consequences. 

David  Riesman  and  Nathan  Glazer  suggest  that  interest  in  politics  is  related 
to  the  possession  of  political  skills  and  a  feeling  of  competence  in  politics,  that  is, 
a  belief  that  one  can  actually  affect  the  political  process  [Riesman  and  Glazer 
1950;  Riesman  1950;  1952].  The  possession  of  political  skills  is  clearly  related  to 
social  position.  Middle-  and  upper-class  occupations  such  as  the  law,  business 
management,  and  others,  will  train  men  in  the  skills  of  politics;  and  men  who 
possess  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  a  government  activity  to  their  life  situation, 
and  enjoy  power  as  an  aspect  of  their  position  are  more  likely  to  feel  competent 
in  politics.  A  study  of  the  1952  presidential  elections  reported  that  the  higher  the 
income  of  the  individuals,  the  more  likely  they  were  to  believe  that  they  could 
affect  the  political  process  [Campbell  et  al.  1954].  Riesman  has  offered  a  number 
of  insightful  hypotheses  which  attempt  to  relate  the  sense  of  political  potency  and 
the  concern  people  have  with  the  political  process  to  his  now  well  known  typology 
of  traditionalist',  inner-  and  otherwise  oriented  character  structures.  There  has, 
however,  been  little  research  which  has  attempted  to  test  these  hypotheses. 

Lipset  et  al.  [1954]  have  advanced  the  hypothesis  that  a  stratified  society 
operates  to  reduce  working  class  participation  in  politics.  They  suggest  that  the 
social  situation  of  lower  class  individuals  predisposes  them  to  support  left  or 
liberal  politics,  while  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  conservative.  The  con- 
servative predispositions  of  middle-class  individuals  tend  to  be  reinforced  by 
various  stimuli  in  their  environment,  the  press,  magazines,  interpersonal  relations. 
Lower  class  liberally  predisposed  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  exposed  to  con- 
servative stimuli  in  the  sense  that  the  normative  system  of  society  is  necessarily 
conservative,  and  that  the  opinion  generating  formal  media  reinforce  these  norms. 
Hence  the  lower  groups  will  be  more  likely  than  the  middle  class  to  be  exposed 
to  conflicting  political  stimuli.  Data  from  voting  studies  suggest  that  persons 
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exposed  to  cross-pressures  are  more  apt  to  abstain  from  politics  as  a  solution  to 
the  problems,  and  consequently,  one  would  expect  that  lower-class  individuals 
would  partake  less  in  politics  [Lazarsfeld  et  at.  1954;  Berelson  et  al.  1954;  Kriesberg 
1 949] .  On  the  other  hand,  those  lower-class  individuals  who  live  in  an  environment 
dominated  by  working-class  institutions  may  not  be  as  affected  by  such  structural 
cross-pressures,  and  may  have  a  high  rate  of  participation.  One  can  point  out  here 
the  fact  that  miners  who  live  under  such  conditions  show  high  rates  of  voting 
and  high  rates  of  participation  in  union  affairs. 

On  the  level  of  empirical  research,  the  finding  which  has  best  been  verified 
is  that  the  more  heterogeneous  the  political  environment,  the  lower  the  rate  of 
political  participation.  This  proposition  may  not  only  account  in  part  for  the 
scantiness  of  lower-class  participation,  but  also  help  to  explain  the  low  partici- 
pation by  young  people.  Berelson  et  al.  [1954]  have  reported  that  young  voters 
are  more  likely  than  those  who  are  mature  adults  to  know  people  with  varying 
political  opinions.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  young  people  are  in  the  process 
of  changing  their  environment  by  getting  jobs,  attending  university,  or  setting  up 
their  families. 

A  number  of  studies  have  also  reported  that  participation  in  any  form  of 
organized  activity  has  the  effect  of  stimulating  political  participation  [Lazarsfeld 
et  al.  1948;  Berelson  et  al.  1954;  Lipset  et  al.  F].  Such  activity  increases  the 
possibility  that  individuals  will  become  acquainted  with  politically  active 
individuals  or  with  information  which  will  make  the  political  process  more 
meaningful  to  them.  This  finding  also  helps  account  for  some  of  the  empirical 
differentials  reported  earlier,  for  the  middle-class  is  more  likely  to  find  membership 
in  formal  activities  rewarding.  Middle-class  life,  as  compared  with  working-class 
life  is  much  more  centred  around  associations,  such  as  rotary  clubs,  chambers  of 
commerce,  country  clubs,  or  women's  clubs.  These  organizations  have  important 
functions  in  the  status  system  of  the  middle  class.  Merton  and  Lipset  have  shown 
in  two  very  different  situations  how  community  needs  which  required  a  high 
degree  of  participation  in  formal  organizations  resulted  in  high  levels  of  political 
participation  [Merton  et  al.  F;  Lipset  1950].  The  former  reported  the  way  in 
which  workers  living  in  a  new  completely  working-class  housing  community 
which  was  also  a  separate  political  unit,  were  forced  to  set  up  various  organizations 
to  solve  pressing  community  problems ;  and  this  initial  high  level  of  community 
was  followed  by  an  increase  in  general  political  interest  and  activity.  In  a  study  of 
the  political  activity  of  Canadian  wheat  farmers,  Lipset  [1950]  accounted  for  the 
high  levels  of  political  activity  of  this  group,  by  the  proliferation  of  associations  such 
as  co-operatives,  farmer-run  hospitals  and  telephone  companies,  and  other  groups, 
which  helped  to  make  many  farmers  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  political  action. 

Berelson,  in  an  interesting  paper,  has  attempted  to  relate  the  empirical  findings 
about  political  participation  with  the  traditional  assumptions  made  concerning 
the  electorate  in  an  ideal  democracy.  His  analysis  suggests  the  need  for  political 
philosophers  concerned  about  the  operation  of  the  'good  society'  to  re-analyse  the 
nature  of  their  theories  in  the  light  of  current  empirical  findings  [Berelson  1952b]. 


VOTING   BEHAVIOUR 

There  are  undoubtedly  more  empirical  studies  of  voting  behaviour  than  of  any 
subject  in  political  sociology.  The  reason  for  this  fact  is  fairly  simple,  the  existence 
of  voting  statistics,  and  the  fact  that  voting  behaviour  is  more  easily  studied 
through  the  use  of  survey  techniques  than  any  other  political  activity.  Two  recent 
summaries  of  the  literature  are  those  of  Eldersveld  [1951]  and  Lipset  et  al.  [1954]. 
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There  have  been  three  essential  approaches  to  the  study  of  voting  behaviour : 

(a)  ecological  analyses — relating  the  vote  of  an  area  to  various  characteristics; 

(b)  trend  studies — analysis  of  shifts,  across  time,  of  nations  or  smaller  geographical 
units ;  (c)  survey  studies — analysing  the  factors  which  influence  a  voter  to  make 
up  his  mind.  The  first  two  methods  are  over  fifty  years  old,  while  the  survey 
technique  was  developed  in  the  1930's,  and  its  great  influence  on  political  research 
dates  from  World  War  11. 

There  is  little  of  new  interest  to  report  in  the  area  of  ecological  studies  of 
political  behaviour  beyond  the  addition  of  more  information  about  voting 
behaviour  in  specific  areas.  A  number  of  these  studies  are  summarized  by  Rudolph 
Heberle  [195 1].  Perhaps  the  most  significant  recent  works  employing  ecological 
techniques  are  those  which  have  dealt  with  historical  materials.  An  historian, 
Dauer  [1953]  in  a  brilliant  study  of  the  factors  underlying  the  decline  of  the 
Federalist  Party,  America's  first  conservative  party,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
social  factors  differentiating  the  supporters  of  the  Federalists  from  those  of  the 
Jeffersonian  Democrats  were  much  the  same  as  those  which  distinguish  present-day 
Republicans  from  Democrats.  Using  ecological  techniques,  he  showed  that  the 
Federalists  disappeared  as  a  party  because  they  were  oriented  toward  the  urban 
middle-class  part  of  their  social  base,  and  antagonized  the  rural  part  of  their 
initial  support.  He  suggests  that  even  at  the  beginning  of  American  political 
history,  parties  had  to  include  a  variety  of  strata  among  their  supporters  to  get 
a  majority,  that  the  tendency  of  Hamilton  and  other  right-wing  Federalist 
leaders  to  build  a  one  class  party  led  to  the  collapse  of  their  party.  Bower  [1950] 
has  shown  that  the  socio-economic  variables  which  differentiated  the  political 
parties  in  Boston  in  1832  were  also  similar  to  the  present.  Key  [1949]  has  demon- 
strated a  correlation  between  the  votes  on  the  secession  referenda  in  1860-61  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  subsequent  voting  in  these  states  down  to  the  present. 
Heberle's  and  Bertrand's  [1949]  work  in  Louisiana  links  the  votes  for  the  left-wing 
Populist  Party  in  the  1890's  with  the  support  received  by  Huey  Long  in  the 
1920's  and  1930's.  Key  and  Munger  [F]  have  studied  the  relationship  of  ecological 
factors  to  voting  behaviour  in  Indiana  and  found  that  historical  events  such  as 
the  backgrounds  of  the  original  settlers  affect  present  voting  behaviour.  In  recent 
and  as  yet  unpublished  research,  Lee  Benson  has  been  analysing  the  shifts  in 
electoral  behaviour  in  New  York  state  before  the  Civil  War.  His  analyses  suggest 
that  the  basic  changes  in  voting  behaviour  which  led  to  the  Republican  triumph 
in  i860  were  more  related  to  ethnic  tensions  than  to  the  slavery  issue.  The  gains 
which  the  Republicans,  the  successors  in  the  North  of  the  old  conservative  Whig 
party,  made  during  this  period  came  largely  from  former  Democrats,  who  had 
left  their  old  party  to  back  the  know-nothings  and  the  anti-Catholic  and  anti- 
immigrant  movements;  they  now  voted  for  the  Republican  Party,  which  had 
made  a  conscious  appeal  for  their  support. 

In  research  on  Southern  elections  before  the  Civil  War,  Lipset  [unpublished] 
found  that  areas  in  which  few  white  people  owned  slaves  tended  to  vote  for  the 
Southern  Democratic  presidential  candidate  in  i860,  although  he  was  an  advocate 
of  extreme  measures  to  protect  slavery,  while  the  regions  in  which  slave  owners 
and  planters  were  highly  concentrated  supported  the  moderate  and  anti-secession 
presidential  candidate  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party.  This  circumstance  is 
explained  in  part  by  the  fact  that  voters  continued  to  follow  traditional  party 
allegiances  formed  before  the  secession  issue  became  intense;  the  Constitutional 
Union  Party  was  basically  the  continuation  of  the  conservative  Whig  Party  in 
the  South,  while  the  southern  Democrats  inherited  the  support  of  the  lower-class 
based  Democratic  Party.  In  subsequent  referenda  on  the  issue  of  secession,  which 
were  held  in  the  Southern  States  from  three  to  six  months  after  the  victory  of 
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Lincoln,  the  class  voting  patterns  were  reversed.  That  is,  the  high  slave  areas 
voted  for  secession,  while  non-slave  districts  cast  their  ballots  for  the  Union. 
These  results  show  that  even  in  an  election  as  crucial  and  bitterly  fought  as  that 
of  i860,  the  majority  of  the  electorate  did  not  vote  on  the  issues  which  strike 
the  historians  as  important,  but  rather  on  traditional  party  lines. 

Thus,  the  historical  and  contemporary  studies  imply  that  from  the  beginning 
of  democratic  politics  in  America  down  to  the  present,  the  same  factors  have 
differentiated  the  support  of  American  parties.  That  is,  the  conservative  parties, 
Federalist,  Whig,  and  Republican,  have  been  backed  by  the  more  priviliged 
elements  in  the  society,  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  those  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origins,  and  those  belonging  to  the  more  traditional  Protestant  denominations. 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  the  party  of  the  lower 
classes,  the  immigrants  and  their  immediate  descendants,  and  the  Catholics  and 
other  religions  accorded  lower  status  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  deviations  from  this  pattern  have  occured  in  so-called  'one-party' 
areas.  A  number  of  areas  have  become  attached  at  a  certain  point  in  history  to 
one  or  the  other  party.  The  South,  the  most  significant  example,  developed  an 
almost  total  loyalty  to  the  Democratic  Party  during  the  slavery  struggles  and  the 
events  that  followed  upon  the  Civil  War.  A  number  of  Northern  areas  plus  a 
minority  of  the  counties  in  the  South  developed  a  comparable  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  Party.  While  much  of  the  one  party  voting  patterns  may  be  related 
to  the  events  surrounding  the  Civil  War,  others  developed  both  before  and  after 
that  event.  The  origin  of  these  allegiances  have  been  explained  logically  by  the 
historians,  but  there  has  been  little  effort  by  sociologists  or  political  scientists 
to  analyse  the  factors  responsible  for  their  persistence  [Key  1949;  Heard  1952; 
Lipset  et  at.  1954]. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  methological  development  in  voting  research  has 
been  the  development  by  Paul  Lazarsfeld  of  the  panel  technique.  This  method, 
which  involves  repeat  interviewing  of  a  sample  group  of  voters  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  permits  the  researcher  to  locate  those  who  have  changed  their 
attitudes  and  behaviour,  and  to  specify  the  factors  related  to  such  changes.  The 
results  of  the  various  panel  researches  combined  with  the  much  larger  number  of 
single-interview  survey  studies  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  of  the 
factors  affecting  electoral  behaviour.  A  recent  survey  of  the  literature  in  this  field 
has  covered  in  more  detail  than  is  possible  here  the  various  findings,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  unnecessary  to  describe  them  [Berelson  et  at.  1954,  Appendix  A]. 
A  discussion  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the  use  of  survey  methods  in  election 
research  may  be  found  in  a  careful  study  of  the  causes  for  the  failures  of  the  polls 
in  the  1948  elections  [Mosteller  et  at.  1949].  The  conclusion  presented  in  the 
various  panel  studies  is  that  the  vote  decision  is  primarily  related  to  the  homo- 
geneity of  politically  relevant  social  environment,  and  to  homogeneity  of  reaction 
to  three  political  factors,  party,  issues  and  candidates.  The  studies  completed 
by  the  Columbia  University  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  have  tended  to 
emphasize  interpersonal  relations  and  status  as  determinants  of  vote  decision 
[Lazarsfeld  et  at.  1 948 ;  Berelson  et  at.  1 954] .  That  is,  they  stress  the  fact  that  most 
people  who  are  ambivalent  about  their  voting  decision,  or  who  change  their 
mind  during  a  campaign  do  so  as  a  reaction  to  exposure  to  conflicting  norms. 
These  cross-pressures  originate  in  the  fact  that  voters  either  are  acquainted  with 
individuals  of  various  opinions  in  their  primary  groups,  or  else  have  a  variety  of 
statuses  which  operate  to  predispose  them  in  different  directions.  For  example, 
a  wealthy  individual  would  be  predisposed  to  vote  Republican,  while  a  Catholic 
would  ordinarily  be  likely  to  vote  Democratic.  A  wealthy  Catholic,  therefore, 
would  be  placed  under  cross-pressure,  and  would  be  more  apt  to  be  ambivalent 
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or  change  his  mind  than  a  poor  CathoUc.  An  individual  whose  family  is  Demo- 
cratic, but  whose  work  colleagues  are  Republicans  would  have  similar  conflicts. 
The  Michigan  Survey  Research  Center,  on  the  other  hand,  concentrated,  in 
their  study  of  the  1952  election,  on  the  effect  of  voters'  reactions  to  parties, 
candidates  and  issues,  as  determinants  of  vote  choice  [Campbell  et  al.  1954; 
DeGrazia  1954].  Individuals  may  vary  in  their  responses  to  these  three  factors. 
A  man  might  consider  himself  to  be  a  Democrat,  support  the  Democratic  Party's 
policies  on  most  questions,  and  yet  feel  that  Eisenhower  would  make  a  better 
president  than  Stevenson.  As  in  the  case  of  cross-pressures  resulting  from  con- 
flicting politically  relevant  statuses  or  associations,  cross-pressures  due  to  varia- 
tions in  response  to  parties,  candidates,  or  issues,  serve  to  make  voters  delay  vote 
decisions,  be  ambivalent  or  uninterested  in  the  election  or  more  likely  to  shift 
their  decision  during  a  campaign.  The  Michigan  study  introduces  dynamic 
elements  which  may  account  for  change  from  one  election  to  another,  or  even 
during  election  campaigns.  Since  elections  vary  in  terms  of  the  issues  and  candi- 
dates involved,  an  understanding  of  the  political  effect  of  different  issues  and 
types  of  candidates  on  different  strata  of  the  population,  may  give  us  more 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  in  historical  change. 


THE    STUDY    OF    EXTREMISM 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  American  as  well  as  European  social  scientists  have  been 
much  more  interested  in  studying  extremist  or  reform  politics  than  conventional 
parties  or  conservatives.  There  are  many  more  books  on  socialist  and  communist 
parties  and  movements  than  there  are  on  the  conservative  groups.  I  suspect  that 
this  disproportionate  emphasis  toward  studying  the  left  is  related  to  the  liberal 
or  leftist  political  opinions  of  many  social  scientists. 

Concretely  in  American  sociology,  one  may  point  to  studies  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  one  study  of  a  Canadian  socialist  movement,  and  a  number  of  analyses 
of  Communism,  studies  of  Fascist  and  rightest  movements  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  considerable  current  research  on  both  right-wing  and  left-wing  extremism. 
There  does  not  as  yet  exist  a  single  study  by  a  sociologist  of  the  operation  of  the 
Democratic  or  Republican  Parties. 

The  studies  of  Socialist  parties  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  stress  the 
relationship  between  the  tactics  and  ideology  of  the  movements  and  the  existing 
social  structure.  Daniel  Bell  [1952]  in  an  analysis  of  the  American  Socialist  Party 
has  used  Max  Weber's  distinction  between  the  'ethics  of  responsibility'  (or  the 
acceptance  of  limits)  and  the  'ethics  of  conscience'  (or  the  dedication  to  absolute 
ends.)  He  agrees  with  Weber  that  only  the  former  is  applicable  in  politics,  and 
argues  that  the  American  Socialist  Party,  which  began  by  rejecting  the  society 
it  was  in,  never  came  to  adapt  itself  to  the  rules  of  the  American  political  game. 
Bell's  principal  contention  is  that  analysis  of  why  socialism  failed  in  America 
is  not  completed  by  Usting  the  objective  structural  diflficulties  which  it  faced, 
such  as  a  wealthy  economy,  the  American  creed  of  classlessness,  or  the  electoral 
system.  Rather  he  suggests  that  one  must  ask  why  the  party  never  attempted  to 
formulate  tactics  appropriate  to  American  conditions.  His  answer  seems  to  be 
in  the  realm  of  false  perception  or  ideological  commitment.  That  is,  the  party 
leaders  never  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  images  and  values  derived  from 
a  European  born  ideology. 

In  studying  a  successful  Canadian  socialist  party,  the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth Federation  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Lipset  [1950]  explains  that  the 
party  grew  by  adapting  a  socialist  label  to  the  radical  sentiments  already  existing 
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among  Western  wheat  farmers.  Like  Bell,  he  argues  that  radical  parties  in  a  de- 
mocracy must  make  a  choice  between  adhering  to  the  ideology  developed  by  small 
sects,  and  compromising,  developing  a  programme  and  tactics  which  are  culturally 
acceptable  to  at  least  half  the  population.  Both  studies  implicitly  assume  that  no 
democratic  radical  movement  can  be  successful  unless  it  becomes  less  radical. 

A  growing  sociological  literature  on  Communism  includes  studies  of  Bolshevik 
ideology,  strategy,  and  value  systems  [Leites  1953;  Leites  and  Bernaut  1954]^ 
Bolshevik  organization  [Selznick  1952],  Soviet  politics  and  power  structure 
[Inkeles  1950;  Moore  1950;  1954],  the  nature  of  the  Communist  elites  [Schueller 
1951;  North  1952;  de  Sola  Pool  1955],  and  radical  Marxism  in  America  [W, 
Kornhauser  1953;  Krugman  1952;  Sutton  1951;  and  Record  1951].  Theoretical 
and  substantive  concerns  vary  widely  among  these  studies.  Leites  approaches 
Leninist  and  Stalinist  writings  in  psychoanalytic  terms.  Krugman  also  uses 
psychoanalytic  concepts  in  his  research  on  the  appeal  of  Communism  for  intel- 
lectuals and  trade-unionists  in  America.  Selznick  [1952]  applies  and  develops 
the  theory  of  large-scale  organization  and  power  in  his  work,  and  attempts  to 
locate  the  sources  of  vulnerability  in  democratic  society  to  Bolshevik  strategy. 
Almond  and  Kornhauser  focus  on  why  people  enter  and  leave  the  Communist 
Party,  Kornhauser  comparing  former  American  Communists  with  members  of 
other  radical  and  liberal  movements,  while  Almond  [1954]  uses  comparative  data 
on  four  Communist  parties,  (England,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States). 
The  elite  studies  cast  light  primarily  on  the  variations  among  Communist  elite 
groups  in  different  countries  or  over  time,  as  well  as  on  the  Fascist  and  Nazi 
elites  [Lasswell  1949;  Gerth  1940;  Lerner  et  at.  1951]. 

The  current  interest  in  Soviet  society  and  Communism  supplants  an  earlier 
and  continuing  concern  with  analysis  of  Nazism  and  right-wing  extremism.  For 
the  most  part,  sociologists  have  left  the  study  of  Nazism  and  Fascism  in  power 
to  the  political  scientists,  especially  emigre  scholars  from  Germany  [F,  Neumann 
1942;  S.  Neumann  1942;  Fraenkel  1941].  The  sociologists  concentrated  on  an 
analysis  of  those  aspects  of  German  society  which  made  Nazism  possible  [Parsons 
1942;  Becker  1946;  Massing  1949],  on  the  nature  of  Fascist  movements  [Parsons 
1943],  or  on  the  background  of  the  Nazi  membership  [Abel  1938],  leadership 
[Gerth  1940;  Lerner  et  at.  1951;  Doblin  and  Pohly  1945],  and  electoral  support 
[Heberle  1945;  Loomis  and  Beegle  1946;  Pratt  1948]. 

The  most  important  recent  set  of  studies  of  right-wing  extremism  in  American 
life  are  those  conducted  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Research,  now  relocated  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  on  The  Authoritarian  Personality  [Adorno  et.  al.  1950],  and 
on  tactics  of  authoritarian  agitators  in  this  country.  The  authors  of  this  set  of 
studies  have  been  extremely  influential  in  beginning  a  large  number  of  psycho- 
logical and  sociological  studies  of  the  relationship  of  personality  factors  to  political 
behaviour.  Their  suggestion  that  men  adopt  political  positions  which  are  con- 
gruent to  their  personality  needs,  continues  in  the  tradition  first  established  in 
this  country  by  Harold  Lasswell.  In  a  companion  volume  to  this  book,  Lowenthal 
and  Guterman  [1949]  analyse  the  appeals  of  Fascist  agitators  in  America,  showing 
how  these  appeals  often  are  addressed  to  the  same  personality  needs  described  in 
The  Authoritarian  Personality. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  use  of  the  personality  concept  in  recent  literature 
may  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  1952  Presidential  election,  which  reports  that  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  voters  who  evidence  authoritarian  personality  traits, 
as  measured  by  a  modified  version  of  the  scale  first  used  in  the  original  study, 
voted  for  Eisenhower  [Lane  1955].  It  would  be  dangerous  to  draw  any  definite 
interpretation  from  this  study,  but  it  does  suggest  the  potential  worth  of  introducing 
personality  variables  in  political  research. 
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The  Authoritarian  Personality  studies  have  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  by 
a  number  of  sociologists.  In  particular,  Shils  [1954a]  and  Kecskemeti  [1951] 
have  argued  that  the  original  researchers  made  two  basic  errors:  first,  in  con- 
ceiving of  authoritarian  personality  traits  as  only  occurring  among  rightists,  and 
second,  in  assuming  that  the  strength  of  political  authoritarianism  in  a  given 
society  is  related  to  the  distribution  of  personality  characteristics  within  the 
general  population.  It  is  argued  that  other  structural  and  political  conditions 
determine  the  nature  of  political  life  at  any  moment,  and  many  people  support 
authoritarian  movements  who  are  not  authoritarians,  while  people  with  an 
'authoritarian  personality'  may  be  in  anti-authoritarian  movements. 

In  the  past  few  years,  social  scientists  like  other  Americans  have  developed  a 
renewed  interest  in  the  problems  of  right-wing  extremism  as  a  result  of  the  emer- 
gence of  the  phenomenon  known  as  McCarthyism.  Thus  far,  the  only  empirical 
study  related  to  this  problem  is  a  survey  of  attitudes  toward  civil  liberties,  inter- 
national affairs,  and  the  Communist  problem  by  Samuel  A.  Stouffer  [1955]. 
This  survey  which  is  methodologically  one  of  the  most  careful  studies  ever  com- 
pleted in  this  country  is  based  on  interviews  with  a  random  sample  of  close  to 
5,000  Americans,  and  with  a  sample  of  1,500  community  leaders.  Basically  it  is 
a  report  on  the  current  state  of  American  opinion  on  these  questions  rather  than 
an  intensive  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  vulnerability  of  American  life  to 
threats  to  civil  liberties.  Stouffer  found  that  the  large  majority  of  Americans  are 
intolerant,  would  refuse  a  hearing  to  Communists,  critics  of  religion,  and  advo- 
cates of  nationalization  of  industry.  In  terms  of  the  conventional  public  opinion 
variables,  intolerance  toward  these  groups  is  positively  correlated  with  low  edu- 
cation, low  occupational  status,  being  a  woman,  being  older,  being  religious,  and 
being  a  Catholic  rather  than  a  Protestant.  One  of  his  most  striking  discoveries  is 
that  the  community  leaders,  mayors,  newspaper  publishers,  heads  of  community 
societies,  are  much  more  tolerant  than  the  general  public.  It  would  be  erroneous, 
however,  to  conclude  that  these  relationships  evidenced  in  a  public  opinion  survey 
would  necessarily  hold  up  in  any  actual  situation  involving  a  threat  to  civil 
liberties.  For  the  point  which  Shils  made  in  relation  to  The  Authoritarian  Personality 
applies  here.  Men  may  have  intolerant  or  tolerant  attitudes  and  yet  behave  in 
variance  with  these  attitudes  in  a  given  situation.  For  example,  Stouffer  reports 
that  Democrats  as  a  group  are  more  intolerant  than  Republicans,  since  Demo- 
crats are  disproportionately  less  educated  and  lower  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
Democrats  as  a  group  are  much  more  likely  to  be  critical  of  the  methods  of 
congressional  Un-American  activities  committees  than  Republicans.  Thus,  the 
party  allegiance  seems  more  crucial  than  the  general  attitude  in  determining 
behaviour  in  a  specific  issue. 

While  the  Stouffer  study  is  as  yet  the  only  empirical  study  of  the  general 
threats  to  civil  liberties  and  right-wing  manifestations  of  recent  years,  a  number 
of  sociologists  such  as  Parsons  [1955a],  Riesman  and  Glazer  [1955],  Shils  [1954], 
Bell  [F],  Lipset  [1955],  Wrong  [1954]  and  others  have  written  interpretations  of 
these  phenomena.  These  writers  agree  in  accounting  for  them  as  expressions  of 
American  populism:  that  is,  general  lack  of  respect  for  authority  and  law,  and 
resentment  by  the  lower  strata  and  the  socially  mobile  segments  of  population 
against  the  traditional  elite.  Attention  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  the  fact  that 
McCarthy  and  others  who  agree  with  him  continually  attack  upper-class,  old- 
family  Americans  of  Anglo-Saxon  ancestry  as  being  Communists.  By  doing  so 
McCarthy  combines  his  attack  on  the  left  with  an  appeal  to  resentment  against 
the  upper  classes. 
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BUREAUCRACY   AND    FORMAL    ORGANIZATION 

The  Study  of  bureaucracy  is  undoubtedly  more  developed  theoretically  and 
exhibits  more  cumulative  continuity  than  the  sub-areas  on  political  sociology 
discussed  above.  One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  concept  of  bureaucracy  tends  to 
be  used  as  an  independent  variable,  that  is  a  structural  one  in  sociological  analy- 
sis, while  subjects  such  as  participation,  voting  behaviour,  or  extremist  politics, 
are  ordinarily  handled  as  dependent  items,  the  consequences  of  variations  in  the 
social  structure.  Clearly,  one  can  build  and  modify  a  theoretical  model  of  a 
structural  variable  more  easily  than  one  can  encompass  the  many  determinants 
of  the  other  subjects.  Secondly,  cumulation  in  this  field  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  fact  that  Max  Weber  and  Robert  Michels  left  bench-marks  from  which  to 
proceed  analytically  in  the  form  of  their  ideal-typical  descriptive  analyses  of 
different  kinds  of  bureaucracy. 

The  work  which  has  stemmed  from  the  problems  posed  by  Weber  [1946;  1947] 
and  Michels  [19 15]  has  dealt  with  two  very  different  although  ultimately  related 
problems.  Those  who  like  Weber  have  been  concerned  with  the  operation  of 
formally  authoritarian  formal  organizations,  e.g.,  government  departments  and 
business  organizations,  have  very  largely  examined  the  ways  in  which  the  situation 
of  bureaucracies  or  bureaucrats  has  led  to  a  violation  of  the  requirement  that 
bureaucrats  adhere  to  the  rules  and  carry  out  the  orders  of  their  supervisors. 
On  the  other  hand,  Michels  and  those  who  have  been  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems he  has  raised  have  been  interested  in  the  manner  in  which  the  organiza- 
tional requirements  or  the  needs  of  the  bureaucrats  have  resulted  in  a  modification 
of  democratic  norms  in  formally  democratic  associations,  such  as  trade  unions, 
professional  societies,  and  political  parties.  That  is,  those  working  in  the  Weber 
tradition  have  asked  why  there  is  more  control  from  below,  or  violation  of  the 
formal  authoritarian  goals,  while  those  following  Michels  ask  why  there  is  less 
control  from  below  than  the  blue-print  or  constitution  of  the  organization  calls  for. 

The  industrial  sociologists  in  their  analyses  of  the  operation  of  industry  have 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  within  bureaucratic  structures  men  develop  informal 
groups,  which,  often  in  violation  of  the  administrative  blue-print,  operate  both 
to  modify  the  goals  of  the  formal  organization  and  to  devise  new  informal  methods 
of  achieving  the  objectives.  These  groups  interact  with  the  rest  of  the  structure, 
but  they  serve  the  needs  of  their  members,  which  are  often  not  met  by  the  formal 
organization.  They  are  a  rejection  of  the  logic  and  norm  of  obedience  to  hierarchy, 
which  was  assumed  by  Weber;  and  they  represent  efforts  by  persons  in  subordi- 
nate roles  to  secure  control  over  a  situation  [Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  1939; 
Mayo  1945;  Mayo  and  Lombard  1944;  Romans  1950]. 

In  a  detailed  case-study  of  government  agencies,  Blau  [1955]  has  shown  some 
of  the  forces  underlying  a  violation  of  norms  when  the  latter  threaten  the  ego- 
security  of  men  in  subordinate  positions.  Instead  of  consulting  supervisors, 
whenever  they  had  difficulties  in  making  decisions,  these  men  asked  advice  of 
others  at  the  same  status  level;  they  feared  that  consultation  upwards  would 
reveal  personal  failings. 

Three  more  directly  political  studies  by  Bendix,  Selznick,  and  Lipset  have  in 
different  ways  handled  the  problem  of  the  consequences  of  bureaucratic  power 
■in  policy  formation.  Bendix  [1947]  was  interested  in  learning  whether  the  higher- 
level  American  civil  servants  were  becoming  an  integrated  status  group  which, 
like  some  of  the  European  civil  service  elites,  might  operate  as  a  cohesive  force  in 
determining  government  policy.  He  attempted  to  deal  with  this  question  of 
bureaucratic  power  by  asking  whether  their  social  origins  and  backgrounds  are 
such  as  to  enable  these  men  to  constitute  a  cohesive  social  group,  and  secondly, 
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whether  a  bureaucratic  cuhure  pattern  exists  in  America  which  would  result 
in  a  common  perspective  among  higher  civil  servants,  regardless  of  specialization. 
Bendix  concluded  that,  'administrators  in  America  do  not  constitute  a  homo- 
geneous social  group'.  In  addition  to  wide  variation  in  social  background,  their 
varying  statuses  and  degree  of  public  esteem  have  prevented  the  development  of 
the  over-all,  in-group  cohesion  that  is  presumed  to  exist  in  some  European 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  conflict  between  the  Executive  and  Congress, 
which  is  endemic  in  the  American  system  of  government,  has  given  American 
civil  servants  a  degree  of  public  and  actual  freedom  from  Cabinet  level  policy 
control  which  would  be  unthinkable  in  many  other  countries.  Bendix  suggests, 
however,  that  this  bureaucratic  power  does  not  reflect  the  needs  of  a  bureaucratic 
class  which  does  not  exist,  but  rather  that  the  bureaucrat's  power  is  used  in  the  'con- 
tinuous anticipation  of  checks  on  his  authority'  not  by  'his  "public"  (for  example, 
legislatures,  pressure  groups,  and  affected  individuals)'.  Hence  the  higher  level 
American  civil  servant  has  power,  but  uses  it  in  a  mediating  or  representative 
role,  rather  than  as  an  independent  force,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  exponents 
of  a  theory  of  a  'managerial'  or  bureaucratic  revolution  [Burnham  1941]. 

In  a  study  of  the  relations  between  an  established  civil  service  and  radical 
politicians  in  office  for  the  first  time,  Lipset  [1950]  raised  the  question  whether 
the  assumption  concerning  the  neutrality  of  a  merit  civil  service  makes  sense  when 
there  is  a  sharp  change  in  the  underlying  philosophy  of  government.  In  one 
specific  situation,  Saskatchewan,  Canada  in  the  late  1940's,  higher-level  civil 
servants  were  able  to  modify  the  policies  of  a  new  socialist  government  in  a 
conservative  direction.  The  conservative  tendencies  of  this  particular  group  of 
civil  servants  were  due  to  the  status  of  the  bureaucrats  in  the  upper-middle  class, 
their  relations  with  the  clients  of  government  agencies,  and  their  desire  not  to 
upset  existing  internal  arrangements  in  government  departments. 

Selznick  [1949]  in  a  study  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  also  dealt  with 
the  factors  underlying  bureaucratic  modification  of  the  objectives  of  a  political 
unit.  Here,  these  changes  came  from  the  need  of  the  organization  to  secure  local 
community  support,  which  it  did  by  co-opting  representatives  of  powerful  outside 
groups  in  the  activities  of  the  organization.  This  policy  of  co-optation,  however, 
necessarily  involved  a  commitment  to  the  co-opted  groups  to  support  certain  of 
their  objectives,  which  turned  out  to  be  in  variance  with  some  of  the  important 
agricultural  reform  objectives  of  the  TVA. 

In  substance,  the  various  studies  cited  above  have  all  considered  a  common 
problem :  how  the  need  of  members  of  a  bureaucracy  to  meet  personal  or  group 
ends,  or  to  help  the  organization  carry  out  its  objectives  successfully  or  simply 
survive,  has  led  them  to  modify  the  formal  blue-print  or  policies  of  bureaucratic 
organizations.  Bureaucracies  do  not  exist  in  a  vacuum,  or  more  accurately,  in 
an  unchanging  structural  context;  a  variation  in  context,  whether  it  be  external 
or  internal,  requires  a  different  organizational  structure,  and  variations  in 
organizational  structure  will  influence  the  degree  to  which  bureaucracies  meet 
their  formal  objectives.  Furthermore,  the  degree  of  bureaucratization,  of  the 
formalization  of  rules  and  structures,  must  vary  considerably  among  organizations. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  democratic  political  values,  all  these  studies  are  most 
helpful  in  suggesting  that  there  is  no  'iron  law  of  increasing  bureaucratization'. 

Those  sociologists  concerned  with  the  operation  of  large-scale  voluntary  organi- 
zations with  democratic  constitutions  have  analysed  the  ways  in  which  the 
bureaucrats  or  officials  of  such  groups  have  either  modified  the  objectives  pre- 
sumably approved  by  the  members,  or  have  attempted  to  replace  the  democratic 
method  of  choosing  leaders  and  forming  policies  by  an  oligarchic  one,  in  which 
those  in  power  retain  office  indefinitely,  choose  their  colleagues  or  successors, 
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and  form  policy.  Michels  in  his  classic  study,  Political  Parties  [191 5],  attempted 
to  locate  the  factors  responsible  for  this  pattern  in  the  technical  inability  of  a 
mass  membership  to  govern  a  large  organization,  in  the  fact  that  leaders  try  to 
keep  office  rather  than  return  to  a  low  status  position,  and  in  the  social  situation 
of  the  members  and  their  feeble  interest  and  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  Unfortunately,  few  social  scientists  influenced  by  Michels  have 
attempted  to  use  his  theoretical  formulations  as  a  model  requiring  further  testing 
and  revision,  as  others  have  done  with  Weber.  His  work  has  rather  been  used 
descriptively  or  polemically.  That  is,  most  books  which  refer  to  Michels  do  so  in 
order  to  point  out  that  some  organization  is  more  oligarchic  than  democratic; 
they  do  not  attempt  to  specify  further  factors  which  make  for  oligarchy,  or  to 
suggest  variables  which  may  have  been  overlooked  and  which  are  related  to 
heightened  possibilities  for  greater  democracy. 

There  have,  in  fact,  been  remarkably  few  attempts  by  social  scientists  in  the  past 
decade  to  study  nominally  democratic  organizations.  For  the  most  part,  these 
studies  are  limited  to  trade  unions,  although  both  Oliver  Garceau  [1941]  and  an 
anonymous  group  of  lawyers  [1954]  have  analysed  the  internal  control  system 
within  the  American  Medical  Association.  They  have  shown  how  the  status  and 
specialization  system  within  the  profession,  and  the  control  which  the  organization 
has  over  the  entry  into  hospitals,  facilitate  domination  by  the  wealthy  specialists 
and  the  bureaucracy  of  the  AMA.  The  literature  dealing  with  the  internal 
structure  of  trade  unions  is  discussed  in  the  article  on  'Industrial  Sociology, 
1945-55'  (page  71),  by  Louis  Kriesberg  and  consequently  will  not  be  treated  here. 
One  may  hope,  however,  that  by  the  time  it  next  becomes  necessary  to  write  a 
trend  report  on  political  sociology,  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  studies  of 
the  operation  of  different  types  of  voluntary  associations,  such  as  farm  groups, 
co-operatives,  political  parties,  and  veterans'  societies — studies,  which  are  set 
within  the  framework  of  a  theory  of  political  organization,  and  which  are  oriented 
toward  testing  or  amplifying  existing  hypotheses  [Lipset  1954]. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  survey  of  trends  in  American  political  sociology  over  the  past  i  o  years  does 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive.  It  has  largely  dealt  with  some  of  the  high-spots  in 
which  one  can  point  to  some  degree  of  theoretical  or  substantive  continuity. 
Political  sociology,  however,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  there  is  need  for  basic  work 
which  will  pioneer  new  substantive  areas.  Of  particular  recent  interest  are  new 
developments  in  two  related  fields,  the  sociology  of  law,  and  military  sociology, 
reviewed  in  the  following  chapters.  The  relationships  between  these  fields  have 
not  yet  been  fully  explored ;  however,  the  recent  tension  between  civil  and  military 
government  in  the  area  of  foreign  policy  has  attracted  the  attention  of  American 
social  scientists  to  the  more  crucial  problem  of  the  role  of  the  military  in  a 
democratic  society  [Sapin  and  Snyder  1 954] .  Fox  [  1 954]  has  reviewed  a  number 
of  studies  in  process  and  a  bibliography  of  works  in  the  field  has  recently  been 
published  [Social  Science  Research  Council  1954]. 

The  combination  of  the  four  areas  of  the  sociology  of  politics,  bureaucracy, 
the  law,  and  civil-military  relations,  should  ultimately  mean  that  sociology  must 
tackle  some  of  the  'big'  problems  of  social  organization,  power,  and  control, 
referred  to  at  the  start  of  this  chapter.  In  doing  so,  it  will  confront  many  basic 
'policy'  questions  which  have  been  outlined  by  its  founders  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  which  have  necessarily  been  underplayed  while  the  field  was 
concerned  with  developing  conceptual  and  technical  tools. 
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SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW,   1945-55 


Hans  Zeisel 
University  of  Chicago 


The  sociology  of  law  in  the  classic  manner,  which  tried  to  discover  fundamental 
relationships  between  law  and  society  in  their  varying  historical  settings,  has  not 
flourished  in  the  United  States.  The  few  specialists  who  developed  such  systems 
added  little  to  a  century  of  European  tradition  that  culminated  in  Dicey,  Ehrlich, 
and  Max  Weber.  Although  the  influence  of  these  men  has  reached  overseas,  the 
major  American  contribution  to  a  sociology  of  law  has  followed  a  different  course. 
It  is  marked  by  inquiries  into  the  actual  workings  of  the  legal  system,  into  the 
effects  of  the  rules  upon  those  immediately  involved  and  upon  society  in  general. 
Nursed  by  the  spirit  of  American  pragmatism,  this  notion  has  borne  fruit. 

To  argue  a  rule  of  law  in  terms  of  its  effects  is  peculiarly  germane  to  a  case  law 
system  which  does  not  tend  to  restrict  such  argument  to  legislative  bodies  (as 
in  continental  Europe)  but  encourages  it  in  the  very  courts  of  law.  As  Justice 
Holmes  put  it  in  a  famous  phrase:  'The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic:  it  has 
been  experience'.  Such  pragmatic  inquiry  was  probably  also  stimulated  by  the 
political  structure  of  America,  which  knows  as  many  bodies  of  law  as  the  Union 
has  states  and  thereby  provides  a  natural  environment  for  comparative  law. 

The  desire  to  support  arguments  in  court  with  more  than  reasoned  appeal  to 
general  experience,  that  is,  with  empirical  data  on  the  effects  of  a  rule  of  law, 
has  brought  about  many  American  contributions  to  the  sociology  of  law.  An 
appellate  brief,  drawn  in  1908  by  Brandeis,  who  later  became  a  distinguished 
judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  established  this  pattern  of  argument; 
defending  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  that  limited  the  working  hours  of  women, 
the  brief  abounded  with  social  science  data,  containing  extracts  from  over  ninety 
reports  of  committees,  bureaux  of  statistics,  commissioners  of  hygiene,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe. 

The  Supreme  Court's  citation  of  sociological  evidence  in  the  1954  decision 
against  race  segregation  in  schools,  is  but  the  latest  of  the  more  spectacular 
manifestations  of  this  development.  It  quoted  not  less  than  five  special  studies 
on  the  effects  of  race  prejudice  (Clark  [1950],  Witmer  [1952],  Deutscher  and 
Chein  [1948],  Chein  [1949],  and  Bramfield  [1949])  and  referred  to  Frazier's 
[1949]  and  Myrdal's  [1944]  works  on  the  American  Negro. 

In  recent  years,  modern  survey  techniques  have  been  brought  before  the  courts 
for  a  wide  range  of  litigation,  from  suits  against  infringements  of  trade  marks  to 
proof  of  bias  in  jury  selection,  or  popular  prejudice  in  a  community  where  a 
capital  crime  is  to  be  tried  (cf.  Waterbury  [1953],  Robinson  [1950a],  Roper 
[1952]).  Voluntary  agencies,  especially  those  concerned  with  civil  liberites  of 
minorities,  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  Brandeis  tradition.  The 
work  of  one  of  their  counsels,  whose  briefs  and  essays  were  published  after  his 
untimely  death  in  1946,  Alexander  Pekelis  [1950],  documents  the  theoretical  and 
practical  strength  of  this  approach. 

Another  stimulus  for  inquiries  into  the  working  of  the  law  has  been  coming 
from  government  and  semi-public  agencies  directly  attached  to  the  law  making 
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apparatus:  from  the  Judicial  Councils,  governmental  research  institutions  created 
in  the  more  progressive  states,  and  from  the  Administrative  Office  for  the  federal 
judiciary.  Although  their  main  task  is  the  collection  of  statistics  on  the  operation 
of  the  judiciary,  they  have  often  produced  fine  analytic  studies  of  such  special 
problems  as  the  waiver  of  juries  for  non-capital  crimes  or  the  abolition  of  special 
juries  [Annual  Reports  of  the  Judicial  Council  of  the  State  of  New  York  1939;  1952]. 

Then  there  are  many  reports  of  ad  hoc  committees,  set  up  to  investigate  special 
legislative  problems.  Their  record  is  most  distinguished  in  the  field  of  legal 
economic  policies,  where  investigations  of  insurance  companies,  investment 
banking,  and  public  utilities,  to  mention  only  some,  have  made  legislative 
history.  There  have  likewise  been  many  investigations  of  legal  problems  in  the 
individual  states,  covering  almost  all  phases  of  the  law  and  connecting  them 
with  relevant  social  science  data.  More  specifically  in  the  social  science  tradition 
were  a  series  of  surveys  on  crime  in  metropolitan  areas ;  a  group  of  professors, 
administrators  and  practising  lawyers,  produced  impressive  data  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  law,  probing  deeply  into  community  ramifications.^ 

The  empirical  inquiry  into  the  workings  of  the  law  found  forceful  theoretical 
support  from  two  quarters:  from  the  advocates  of  sociological  jurisprudence  who, 
like  Roscoe  Pound,  asked  that  the  law  be  viewed  as  an  engineering  device,  and 
from  a  movement  of  jurists  who  called  themselves  Realists  and  gave  voice  to 
the  need  for  a  critical  review  of  the  law  along  pragmatic  lines.  Not  unlike  the 
American  economic  institutionalists  (Veblen,  etc.)  the  Realists  insisted  that  the 
law  be  conceived  of  as  an  institution,  involving  all  the  actors  who  shape,  dispense, 
organize  the  law,  and  who  come  before  it  as  petitioners  or  defendants.  By  putting  the 
alleged  purpose  of  rules  of  law  into  contrast  with  their  apparent  effect,  this  school 
suggested  their  investigation  along  sociological  lines.  (The  two  most  eminent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  movement  are  Justice  Jerome  Frank  [1930;  1949]  and  Professor 
Karl  N.  Llewellyn  [1940a;  1940b]). 

Two  developments  in  the  sociological  approach  to  the  law  deserve  special 
mention.  One  concerns  a  particular  topic;  the  other  is  a  particular  method  of 
investigation.  The  topic  is  the  process  of  judicial  reasoning  and  decision-making, 
singled  out  because  it  has  developed  into  an  important  avenue  of  inquiry.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  the  American  legal  system  derived  in  this  respect  from  the 
British,  is  that  the  members  of  our  appellate  courts  reveal  and  individually  sign 
their  reasoned  minority  opinions.  This  tradition  has  naturally  led  to  speculation 
as  to  how  a  group  of  men,  equally  learned  in  the  law,  confronted  by  the  same 
factual  evidence,  could  arrive  at  different  conclusions.  The  problem  was  system- 
atically outlined  by  Judge  Cardozo  [192 1],  then  developed  in  its  logical  and 
historical  aspects  by  Edward  Levi  [1949]  and  pursued  in  more  detail  by  studies 
of  the  practices  in  appellate  court  and  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
[Llewellyn  1950].  Interesting  comparisons  have  been  made  of  the  sentencing 
habits  of  different  criminal  judges  [Gaudet  1949].  More  recently  the  investi- 
gation of  the  judicial  decision  process  has  been  broadened  to  include  the  decisions 
of  arbitration,  and  of  juries  in  civil  and  criminal  trials. 

The  other  noteworthy  development  is  the  use  of  experiments  in  legal-socio- 
logical inquiries.  Their  first  application  was  probably  made  by  Muensterberg 
[1908]  at  Harvard  University  in  his  studies  on  the  psychology  of  testimony. 
During  the  depression,  A.  W.  Jones  [1941],  by  a  method  comparable  to  that  used 
in  Piaget's  studies  on  children's  sense  of  justice,  tested  attitudes  of  different  socio- 


Especially  the  Cleveland  Survey  (1922),  the  Illinois  Crime  Survey  (1929),  and  Moley  [1930].  Excellent  surveys  of 
contributions  to  the  sociology  of  selected  legal  problems  will  be  found  in  certain  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  cf.,  e.g.:  'Murder  and  the  Penalty  of  Death'  (November  1952),  'Judicial  Admini- 
stration and  the  Common  Man'  (May  1953),  'Prisons  in  Transformation'  (May  1954). 
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economic  brackets  to  a  series  of  law  violations.  More  recently,  controlled  experi- 
ment is  being  used  for  determining  policy  issues  in  the  field  of  criminal  law.  One 
of  these  experiments  has  been  designed  to  test  the  effects  of  earlier  release  from 
prison  by  follow-up  studies  of  a  random  sample  of  prisoners  released  one  year 
before  their  normal  time,  and  of  a  control  group  released  under  the  traditional 
procedure.  The  other  experiment  is  intended  to  trace,  in  a  similar  way,  the 
effects  of  intensive  parole  supervision  and  counselling  [Gordon  1 954] . 

The  law  schools  in  the  great  universities,  although  they  did  not  start  this  broad 
trend  towards  legal-sociological  studies,  were  bound  to  be  deeply  affected  by  it. 
Today  they  have  become  the  centre  of  such  research. 

The  first  systematic  effort  to  incorporate  sociological  inquiry  into  the  law 
curriculum  was  made  by  Columbia  University.  Later  Johns  Hopkins  formed  an 
Institute  of  Law  that  came  to  an  unmerited  end  during  the  depression.  During 
its  short  existence  it  brought  out  a  long  series  of  distinguished  publications: 
detailed  studies  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ohio,  Maryland  and  New  York, 
of  the  divorce  court,  of  congestion  in  civil  litigation,  on  appellate  court  practices, 
etc.  [Currie  1955]. 

Another  avenue  was  opened  by  attempts  to  link  sociological  theories  to  legal 
problems.  The  tendency  probably  started  with  Muensterberg's  work.  Years  later, 
at  Yale,  an  elaborate  effort  was  made  to  apply  complex  learning  theory  to  legal 
behaviour  [Moore  and  Callahan  1943].  The  study  dealt  with  a  minor  legal  prob- 
lem, behaviour  under  traffic  regulations,  but  it  was  an  important  step  forward. 

These  are  only  some  land-marks  of  the  development.  The  content  of  the  leading 
university  law  reviews  amply  indicates  the  ever  broadening  place  of  sociological 
inquiry  in  legal  research.  It  is  there  that  the  call  for  sociological  jurisprudence 
and  the  Realist  movement  had  their  most  tangible  effects.  Closely  interwoven 
with  legal  argument  in  the  narrower  sense,  these  scientific  contributions  of  the 
legal  profession  are,  though  inaccessible  to  the  non-law  world,  perhaps  the  most 
important  depository  of  studies  on  the  sociology  of  law.^ 

Since  1953  there  is  underway  at  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School,  a 
research  project  which  is  designed  to  integrate  law  and  social  research  on  a  scale 
not  tried  before.  The  project  centres,  for  the  time  being  on  three  areas:  the 
study  of  commercial  arbitration  as  a  system  of  adjudication  that  has  developed 
outside  the  courts;  on  public  attitudes  towards  taxation,  especially  taxation  of 
income;  and  on  a  study  of  the  jury  system,  to  which  the  main  effort  of  the  project 
is  devoted.  Because  the  jury  in  the  United  States  is  also  used  in  civil  litigation, 
it  is  one  of  the  country's  basic  legal  institutions. 

The  Chicago  project,  aside  from  the  magnitude  of  its  scope,  is  characterized 
by  certain  features.  It  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  legal  institutions  in  the  most 
technical  sense.  It  is  designed  to  explore  all  relevant  aspects  of  these  institutions, 
from  their  influence  on  society  in  general,  down  to  the  effects  of  individual  legal 
rules  on  the  adjudication  of  litigated  cases.  It  proceeds  from  a  series  of  specific 
problems  and  brings  to  bear  on  their  solution  the  entire  modern  apparatus  of 
social  science  research:  study  of  historical  sources,  systematic  observation,  survey 
techniques,  and  experimentation,  all  on  a  highly  integrated  level,  and  supported 
where  indicated  by  modern  statistical  techniques.  The  work  is  pursued  through 
closest  co-operation  between  social  scientists  (some  of  whom  have  legal  back- 
grounds) and  their  lawyer  colleagues.^ 


cf.  The  Law  Reviews  of  Chicago,  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale  and  other  Universities  also  a  publication  of  Duke 
University,  Law  and  Contemporary  Problems. 

The  project  has  not  yet  reached  the  publication  stage.  An  early  outline  of  the  jury  study  was  published  in  the  Annals 
[Meltzer  1953].  Two  progress  reports  given  at  the  1954  and  1955  meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  Public 
Opinion  Research  were  summarized  in  volumes  18  and  19  of  the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 
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Thus  the  university  law  schools  hope  to  make  a  twofold  contribution:  to  the 
social  sciences  by  applying  an  integrated  technical  apparatus  to  the  study  of 
great  legal  institutions;  and  to  the  law  by  advancing  it  a  step  further  towards 
the  lofty  goal,  once  outlined  by  Justice  Holmes,  in  which  sociology  and  the  law 
merge:  'An  ideal  system  of  law  should  draw  its  postulates  and  its  legislative 
justifications  from  science  .  .  .  For  the  rational  study  of  the  law  .  .  .  the  man  of 
the  future  is  the  man  of  statistics  and  the  master  of  economics.' 

The  centre  of  studies  in  the  field  of  sociology  of  law  is  shifting  from  the  tradi- 
tional institutions  of  social  science  to  the  law  schools.  This  process  should  even- 
tually affect  the  character  of  the  law  itself. 


MILITARY  SOCIOLOGY,    1945-55' 

Robert  L.  Hall 

Grew  Research  Laboratory 
Air  Force  Personnel  and  Training  Research  Center 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    FIELD 

American  sociologists  devoted  little  attention  to  military  institutions  and  social 
aspects  of  military  life  until  the  rapid  full-scale  mobilization  of  World  War  H. 
During  the  war,  millions  of  conscripts  entered  the  military  service— an  organization 
with  goals  and  rules  for  behaviour  that  were  often  at  variance  with  what  these 
men  had  learned  in  civilian  life.  As  an  aid  to  the  men,  who  formed  policy  for 
this  conscript  army,  a  Research  Branch  was  established  in  the  Morale  Division 
of  the  War  Department  in  1941  to  provide  factual  information  about  the  attitudes 
of  soldiers.  In  the  ensuing  war  years,  the  work  of  the  Research  Branch  developed 
into  the  most  ambitious  project  ever  undertaken  in  sociology. 

In  a  sense,  then,  military  sociology  was  fathered  by  military  conscription. 
Considering  this  paternity,  it  is  perhaps  easy  to  understand  why  military  research 
during  this  period  concentrated  on  problems  of  morale  and  individual  adjustment, 
and  why,  after  the  war,  a  number  of  sociologists  released  from  service  and  looking 
back  to  their  experiences,  analysed  military  organization. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Korean  conflict  in  1950  brought  about  a  resurgence  of 
interest,  and  the  military  services  increased  their  support  of  research  organizations 
similar  to  the  Research  Branch  of  World  War  II.  A  large  share  of  the  research 
conducted  has  been,  as  before,  a  kind  of  social  engineering  on  problems  of  fugitive 
interest.  Another  share  has  been  devoted  to  the  analysis  of  wider  problems  of 
recurring  interest  to  the  military:  e.g.,  the  assessment  of  motivation  or  the  deter- 
mination of  social  factors  influencing  the  effectiveness  of  military  units. 

The  present  review  of  recent  military  sociology  is  limited  to  analyses  that  are 
of  some  general  concern  to  sociologists  and  are  available  in  published  form. 
Fact-finding  surveys  of  local  or  transitory  problems  are  not  included.  Research 
in  a  few  areas  (race  relations,  leadership,  research  methods)  is  arbitrarily  elim- 


I.  The  statements  and  conclusions  published  by  the  author  are  his  own,  and  should  not  be  construed  as  reflecting  the 
official  policy  or  opinion  of  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
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inated  from  consideration.   Greatest  emphasis  is  placed  upon  research  of  the 
last  few  years. 


MORALE    AND    ADJUSTMENT    TO    MILITARY    LIFE 

A  large  volume  of  research  sponsored  by  the  military  has  been  consecrated  to 
studies  of  individual  adjustment  and  morale  of  military  personnel.  During  World 
War  II  the  Research  Branch  conducted  many  questionnaire  surveys  to  assess 
attitudes  of  soldiers  toward  military  life,  their  jobs,  and  combat.  Various  studies 
analysed  the  relationships  of  these  attitudes  to  demographic  variables  and  situa- 
tional factors,  and  changes  of  attitude  associated  with  various  types  of  mass 
communication.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  reported  in  the  American  Soldier 
series  [Hovland,  Lumsdaine,  and  Sheffield  1949;  Stouffer  et  al.  1949a;  StoufTer 
et  al.,  1949b]. 

The  implications  of  such  studies  for  sociologists  have  begun  to  emerge  as  the 
masses  of  data  so  collected  have  been  slowly  digested  and  analysed  in  retrospect. 
A  volume  devoted  to  these  implications  [Merton  and  Lazarsfeld  1950]  has  been 
published,  in  which  Shils  discusses  the  significance  of  primary  groups  for  the 
attitudes  held  by  military  personnel,  and  Merton  and  Kitt  discuss  contributions 
to  the  theory  of  reference  groups.  These  data  have  helped  to  refine  theories  about 
the  interplay  of  social  and  cultural  influences  on  attitudes. 

Besides  a  general  concern  with  the  state  of  morale,  military  commanders  are 
interested  in  the  relationship  between  social  adjustment  or  morale  and  the 
effectiveness  of  military  personnel.  One  empirical  study  [French  1951]  found  that 
sociometric  status  among  naval  recruits  was  related  to  their  subsequent  commission 
of  disciplinary  oflTences  and  attendance  at  sick  bay.  A  series  of  attitude  studies  in 
the  Air  Force  [Tupes  and  Yarnold  1952]  found  it  possible  to  predict  individual 
success  in  military  schools  and  training  from  'morale'  measures.  One  Research 
Branch  work  (Stouffer  et.  al.  [1949b]  chapter  i)  found  the  rate  of  non-combat 
casualties  in  the  infantry  companies  to  be  predictable  from  such  measures. 

Finally,  a  number  of  general  descriptions  and  case  studies  of  problems  of 
adjustment  to  military  life  were  published  after  World  War  II.  For  example, 
almost  an  entire  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  (March,  1946)  was 
devoted  to  such  reports. 


SOCIAL    ORGANIZATION    OF   MILITARY    LIFE 

A  number  of  articles  [Brotz  and  Wilson  1946;  Lewis  1947;  Rose  1946]  have 
discussed  various  features  of  formal  military  organization,  such  as  its  conspicuous 
stratification,  caste  system,  and  authoritarian  methods  of  social  control.  Speier 
[1952]  has  written  a  broader  discussion  of  military  organization  including  the 
contributions  of  Research  Branch  studies  to  this  area. 

Several  articles  [A.  K.  Davis  1948;  Page  1946;  Turner  1947]  have  analysed 
military  organization  as  a  bureaucracy,  basing  their  analyses  on  the  sociological 
tradition  stemming  from  Weber  through  several  American  sociologists  such  as 
Parsons,  Merton,  and  Selznick.  In  these  articles  the  operation  of  certain  units 
of  the  Navy  was  used  to  illustrate  the  characteristic  bureaucratic  tendency  to 
lose  sight  of  goals  and  engage  in  ritual.  Often  informal  groups  within  the  organiza- 
tion worked  out  efficient  ways  of  accomplishing  organizational  goals  or  satisfying 
personal  needs  by  urbane  disregard  or  contortion  of  formal  regulations. 

Stone  [1946]  has  described  a  status  system  that  was  developed  and  passed  on 
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to  newcomers  in  a  combat  fighter  squadron  of  the  Air  Force,  where  status  was 
ascribed  on  the  basis  of  experience  and  skill  in  combat  rather  than  civilian  status, 
so  as  to  assure  the  primacy  of  combat  effectiveness.  E.  Gross  [1953]  found  that 
minute  specialization  of  work  in  the  formal  organization  of  an  Air  Force  unit 
seemed  to  impair  accomplishment  of  over-all  goals,  but  informal  groups  cut 
across  specialties,  improving  cross-knowledge  and  promoting  identification  with 
the  over-all  goals.  In  a  case  reported  by  Caplow  [1947],  where  access  to  infor- 
mation of  vital  personal  concern  to  soldiers  (e.g.,  impending  operations,  rotation 
policies)  was  formally  denied  to  those  soldiers,  stable  informal  channels  for 
transmission  of  information  developed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  veracity 
of  rumours  was  high  and  appeared  to  lose  little  through  transmission. 


EFFECTIVENESS    OF    SMALL    MILITARY    GROUPS 

A  large  share  of  military  activity  is  carried  out  by  small  units  or  work  teams  whose 
members  must  co-ordinate  their  activities  very  closely.  This  fact  has  given  rise 
to  a  number  of  social  psychological  studies  on  the  prediction  of  small  group 
effectiveness  and  on  the  rational  assembly  of  effective  groups.  French  [1949b]  has 
written  a  general  discussion  of  this  type  of  research,  and  Roby  [1954a;  1954b; 
1953]  has  examined  group  assembly  and  specified  the  mathematical  features 
required  in  measurement  for  this  purpose.  Torrance  [1954]  has  proposed  a  number 
of  hypotheses  about  special  requirements  for  effective  group  performance  under 
stress,  based  upon  analyses  of  interviews  with  200  airmen  who  were  downed  over 
enemy  territory. 

There  is  a  sizeable  collection  of  empirical  studies  (generally  of  bomber  crews 
and  infantry  squads)  predicting  group  effectiveness  and  group  member  satis- 
faction from  a  variety  of  measures  of  interpersonal  ralations  and  group  structure. 
These  are  correlational  studies;  they  have  often  found  significant  low  or  moderate 
correlations  between  social  aspects  of  the  group  and  criteria  of  group  effectiveness 
such  as  ratings  by  superordinate  officers,  objective  'group  product'  measures, 
and  'morale'  or  job  satisfaction  of  crew  members. 

Several  measures  of  interpersonal  behaviour  and  attitudes  that  have  been  found 
to  furnish  some  prediction  of  group  performance  criteria  are :  group  means  on 
attitude  scales  [DeGaugh  and  Kneell  1954],  a  measure  of 'equalitarian  atmos- 
phere' [Adams  1 954] ,  certain  measures  of  the  aircraft  commander's  behaviour 
toward  his  crew  members  [Berkowitz  1953;  R.  L.  Hall  (F)],  observers'  ratings 
of  crew  interaction  during  a  group  test  [Torrance  1953],  and  sociometric  choice 
within  the  group  [Goodacre  1951;  Hay  thorn  1954;  Levi,  Torrance,  and  Pletts 
1954;  and  Roby  1953b].  Differences  between  'best'  and  'worst'  infantry  squads 
were  found  to  be  related  to  the  amount  and  type  of  interaction  reported  in 
interviews  made  after  the  scoring  of  performance. 

Some  conclusions  concerning  the  role  structure  of  the  group  are :  Leadership 
dispersion  (the  performance  of  certain  leadership  acts  by  crew  members  other 
than  the  designated  leader)  is  associated  with  low  ratings  of  performance  by 
instructors  but  high  crew  'morale'  [Berkowitz  1 953] .  Status  congruency  (similarity 
of  ordering  on  different  status  variables)  correlates  positively  with  crew  'morale' 
but  negatively  (apparently  curvilinear)  with  ratings  of  performance  [Adams 
1953].  Role  congruency  (closeness  of  adaptation  between  the  leader's  behaviour 
and  his  crew's  role  prescriptions  for  it)  correlates  positively  with  both  crew 
'morale'  and  ratings  of  subsequent  performance  in  combat  (cf  also  Hall  [F]). 
The  manner  in  which  certain  roles  are  distributed  among  crew  positions  is  related 
to   criteria  of  crew  eflPectiveness   [Haythorn    1954b].    Measures   of  social  rifts, 
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dispersion  of  certain  roles,  and  conformity  to  modal  work  patterns  (all  derived 
from  a  modified  sociometric  questionnaire)  correlate  with  performance  ratings  and 
objective  measures  of  the  accuracy  of  bombing  and  navigation  [Roby,  unpublished] . 


CONCLUSION  ~ 

The  emphasis  in  military  sociology  appears  today  to  be  passing  from  the  analysis 
of  particular  questions  to  the  analysis  of  recurring  features  of  military  problems, 
so  that  results  may  be  generalizable  for  tomorrow's  problems.  The  aim  is  to 
accumulate  a  fund  of  knowledge  of  sufficient  generality  to  remain  useful  despite 
changes  of  equipment  and  organization.  The  accelerating  rate  of  change  in 
military  equipment  makes  this  procedure  even  more  imperative,  for,  in  the 
extreme  case,  research  results  of  limited  generality  may  be  obsolete  before  they 
are  available. 

The  work  of  the  Research  Branch  exerted,  as  it  was  analysed  in  retrospect,  an 
increasing  influence  on  military  sociology  and  on  the  development  of  sociological 
theory.  Similarly,  the  research  of  the  last  few  years  may  be  expected  to  grow  in 
importance  as  results  accumulate  and  are  viewed  in  the  perspective  of  time. 


SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION,    1945-55 

Neal  Gross 
Harvard  University 


In  this  short  chapter  we  propose  to  examine  the  principal  recent  developments 
in  the  sociology  of  education.  This  has  not  been  one  of  the  more  fashionable 
special  fields  of  American  sociology.  There  are  only  a  handful  of  sociologists  who 
are  considered  to  be  specialists  on  the  subject  in  the  United  States. 

Space  limitations  require  that  this  review  be  abbreviated.  We  will  not  examine 
trends  in  many  relevant  areas,  such  as  educational  relations  outside  of  formal 
state  school  systems  and  sociological  problems  in  higher  educational  institutions. 
Nor  will  we  be  concerned  with  the  sociology  of  education  as  an  applied  discipline. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  books  published  in  the  post-war  decade  [Brown 
1954;  Cook  and  Cook  1950;  Moore  and  Cole  1952;  and  Robbins  1953]  which 
provide  excellent  presentations  of  this  aspect  of  the  field.  In  short,  the  emphasis 
of  this  review  will  be  sociological,  rather  than  educational. 

Our  procedure  will  be :  first,  to  describe  three  developments,  of  central  impor- 
tance to  the  growth  of  this  field,  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  decade;  second,  to 
examine  recent  research  in  several  substantive  areas  of  inquiry;  and  third,  to  pre- 
sent a  brief  statement  of  certain  shortcomings  of,  and  future  possibilities  in,  the  field. 


RECENT    GENERAL    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    THE    SOCIOLOGY    OF    EDUCATION 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single  development  of  the  past  decade  has  been  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  the  sociological  problems  of  this  area  from  the  practical 
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educational  problems  which  have  been  (and  during  the  past  ten  years  were)  the 
focus  of  most  of  the  discursive  and  research  literature.  Most  sociologist  have 
simply  applied  sociological  concepts,  methods  and  research  findings  from  other 
special  fields  of  sociology  (for  example,  urban  and  rural  sociology,  race  and 
ethnic  relations,  population  analysis,  juvenile  delinquency,  social  psychology)  to 
practical  problems  confronting  educators.  Some  of  the  questions  treated  in  this 
manner  were  curriculum  construction,  increased  school  enrolments,  teacher 
training,  improving  human  relationships  in  the  school,  the  drop-out  problem,  the 
teacher  shortage  and  cleavages  in  the  school.  Several  sociologists,  like  Brookover 
[1949]  and  Znaniecki  [1951]  have  insisted  that  the  'proper'  function  of  the 
sociology  of  education  is  the  analysis  of  social  actors,  social  actions  and  social 
relationships  in  formal  and  informal  educational  social  systems.  How  effective 
this  plea,  for  the  identification  of  sociologists  with  sociology  rather  than  with 
education,  will  be  is  at  the  present  time  a  speculative  matter.  As  we  shall  note 
below,  there  are  an  increasing  number  of  research  sociologists  concerned  with 
education  who  define  their  role  in  this  manner. 

Another  significant  development,  with  possible  long-range  implications  for  the 
field,  is  the  gradual  awareness  of  a  number  of  behavioural  scientists  that  educa- 
tional systems  provide  an  extremely  rich  source  of  sociological  data  for  studies  in 
social  class,  social  power,  social  mobility,  role  and  role  conflict  analysis,  the 
socialization  process,  and  social  perception.  Parsons,  F.  Kluckhohn  and  Stouffer 
and  associates  at  Harvard  University  are  intensively  studying  levels  of  aspiration 
of  high  school  boys.  Kahl  [1953]  recently  reported  on  one  phase  of  this  research. 
Hollingshead  [1949]  has  used  the  behaviour  of  high  school  children  as  the 
dependent  variable  in  an  important  study  of  social  stratification.  Stouffer  and 
Toby  [1951],  Getzels  and  Guba  [1954],  Gross  and  Mason  [1953],  and  B.  C. 
Rosen  [1955]  have  used  educational  roles  for  analyses  of  role  conflict.  The  staff 
of  the  Harvard  School  Executive  Studies  has  used  the  role  and  behaviour  of  the 
school  executive  and  school  board  member  as  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  con- 
sensus on  role  expectations  and  the  analysis  of  social  power.  Gage  and  Suci  [1951] 
have  studied  the  phenomenon  of  perceptual  accuracy  of  teachers ;  Gross,  Mason 
and  McEachern  at  Harvard  are  studying  the  same  phenomenon  in  school 
executives.  Parsons  [1955a]  has  become  interested  in  the  school  as  an  agency  of 
socialization  and  Charters  [1955]  in  the  sociological  implications  of  teacher 
turnover  rates.  Terrien  and  Mills  [1955]  have  examined  the  impact  of  size  on 
the  organizational  structure  of  school  systems. 

A  third  development  of  importance  has  been  the  pronounced  critical  attitude 
toward  the  quality  of  research  in  this  area.  During  the  past  decade  a  series  of 
articles  appeared  to  challenge  the  theoretical  and  methodological  adequacy  of 
research  relating  sociology  to  education.  In  excellent  critical  appraisals  of  the 
extensive  literature  on  the  composition  and  effectiveness  of  school  board  members. 
Charters  [1953;  1954]  sharply  criticized  their  lack  of  theoretical  relevance  and 
their  methodological  shortcomings.  N.  Gross  [  1 953]  presented  a  critique  of  a  number 
of  papers  on  the  impact  of  social  stratification  on  education.  Most  investigators 
have  placed  undue  emphasis  on  social  class  as  the  single  explanatory  'cause'  of 
educational  phenomena;  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  possibility  that 
other  dimensions  of  stratification  (e.g.,  social  power)  may  be  more  crucial 
determinants  of  many  types  of  educational  phenomena.  Hines  and  Curran  [1955] 
severely  questioned  the  validity  and  value  of  most  of  the  research  on  the  impact 
of  community  forces  on  the  school.  Conrad  [1952]  likewise  objected  to  the  lack 
of  theoretical  and  methodological  rigour  in  these  investigations. 
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RESEARCH    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    SUBSTANTIVE    AREAS 

We  have  selected  four  fields  for  review  that  in  our  judgement  have  been  or  can 
be  rich  areas  of  sociological  inquiry.  These  are:  (a)  interpersonal  relationships 
within  the  school;  (b)  the  analysis  of  specific  educational  roles;  (c)  the  impact 
of  social  class  on  education;  and  (d)  the  impact  of  social  power  on  education. 
A  final  section  reports  on  other  discrete  research  developments  of  significance  to 
the  growth  of  this  field.  Space  restrictions  preclude  a  critical  review  of  the 
researches  considered,  but  will  indicate  publications  that  perform  this  function 
for  certain  problem  areas. 

Interpersonal  Relationships  within  the  School 

There  is  not  at  present  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  school  as  a  functioning  social 
system.  Charters  [1952]  has  indicated  the  possibilities  for  the  utilization  of 
organizational  theory  in  the  analysis  of  the  school  as  a  social  system.  Jensen's 
essay  [1952]  and  papers  by  Brookover  [1949]  and  Znaniecki  [1951]  are  also 
suggestive  in  this  respect.  Since  1945,  however,  there  has  been  a  growing  interest 
in  and  research  on  interpersonal  relations  among  the  occupants  of  key  roles  in 
the  school. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exploratory  efforts  in  this  sector  is  the  work  of 
Bush  [1954]  on  the  teacher-pupil  and  teacher-principal  relationship.  Despite  its 
methodological  weaknesses  and  severe  theoretical  limitations,  it  is  an  extremely 
rich  source  of  sociological  hypotheses  and  operational  procedures. 

The  relationships  between  school  superintendents  and  school  boards  and 
between  principals  and  teachers  have  been  analysed  by  the  staff  of  the  Harvard 
School  Executive  Studies  [N.  Gross  1954  and  N.  Gross  et  al.  1954].  These  studies 
show  that  there  frequently  exists  a  lack  of  consensus  on  role  definition  among 
occupants  of  these  positions.  The  consequences  of  lack  of  consensus  upon  role 
expectations  for  the  functioning  of  educational  systems  have  also  been  analysed. 

Another  important  area  of  research  in  the  past  ten  years  has  been  the  impact 
of  'social  climate'  in  the  classroom  on  the  teacher-pupil  relationship  and  on 
student  behaviour.  The  studies  of  Anderson  [1945-47],  Withall  [1949]  and  Cogan 
[1954]  and  the  important  earlier  studies  of  Lewin  and  his  associates  [1939]  are 
suggestive  of  the  potentialities  of  this  type  of  inquiry. 

The  examination  of  interpersonal  relationships  in  the  class-room  through  the 
sociometric  technique  represents  another  important  subject  of  sociological  interest 
since  1945.  Jennings  [1948]  and  Cook  [1945],  for  example,  have  carried  on  work 
in  this  area. 

Inter-group  relations  (religious,  ethnic,  racial,  etc.)  in  the  school  have  also 
received  considerable  attention  from  educational  sociologists.  Taba  and  associates 
have  prepared  a  number  of  publications  oriented  to  educators.  These  and  many 
other  studies  are  considered  or  summarized  in  Cook  and  Cook  [1950;  1954].  The 
carefully  designed  studies  of  Lundberg  and  Dickson  [1952]  on  differential  asso- 
ciation among  ethnic  groups  in  two  Seattle  high  schools  may  be  viewed  as  the 
major  research  contribution  of  the  period  to  this  sociological  area. 

The  Analysis  of  Specific  Educational  Roles 

The  past  decade  witnessed  no  studies  of  the  expected  conduct  codes  and  attributes 
of  teachers  comparable  to  the  earlier  important  reports  of  Cook  and  Greenhoe 
[1940;  1 941].  The  observations  of  Barzun  [1946],  and  of  Waller  [1932]  in  his 
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classic  (but  impressionistic)  sociological  analysis  of  education  contain  a  number 
of  implicit  hypotheses,  which  deserve  to  be  formulated  and  tested,  concerning 
dysfunctional  elements  in  the  teacher's  role. 

Considerable  research  interest  in  the  analysis  of  the  social  roles  of  teachers  and 
administrators  has  been  manifested.  At  the  1954  meetings  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society  (Urbana,  Illinois)  the  following  papers  on  this  topic  were 
read:  J.  W.  Getzels,  E.  G.  Cuba  (University  of  Chicago),  'The  Structure  of  Roles 
and  Role  Conflict  in  the  Teaching  Situation';  Frederic  W.  Terrien  (San  Fran- 
cisco State  College),  'The  Occupational  Roles  of  Teachers';  C.  Wayne  Gordon 
(University  of  Rochester),  'The  Teacher's  Role  in  the  Social  Structure  of  the 
High  School';  Neal  Gross  (Harvard  University),  'The  Social  Role  of  the  School 
Executive';  Charles  E.  Bid  well  (University  of  Chicago),  'The  Administrative 
Role  and  Satisfaction  in  Teaching'.  In  addition,  Terrien  [1953]  has  examined 
the  attitudes  of  community  residents  in  a  New  England  community  toward 
teacher  behaviour.  The  staff  of  the  Harvard  School  Executive  Studies  is  currently 
engaged  in  the  analysis  of  the  social  role  of  the  principal  and  teacher  as  well 
as  that  of  the  school  executive.  Charters  [1954]  has  reviewed  a  number  of 
studies  which  have  investigated  the  role  of  the  school  board  member.  Brookover 
[1955]  is  currently  engaged  in  research  on  the  public  image  of  the  teacher. 
Flowerman  [1949]  reported  on  the  use  of  socio-drama  in  the  analysis  of  a  prin- 
cipal's status. 

Several  studies  in  the  past  decade  have  presented  analyses  of  the  strains  and 
tensions  to  which  occupants  of  educational  roles  are  exposed.  Becker  [1951  ;i952] 
has  examined  certain  career  problems  of  teachers.  Getzels  and  Guba  [1954], 
Seeman  [1953]  and  Gross  and  Mason  [1953]  have  conducted  research  on  the 
role  conflicts  to  which  educational  personnel  are  exposed. 

Schiff  [1953]  analysed  recent  teacher  strikes.  Terrien  [1953]  attempted  an 
explanation  of  the  sociological  reasons  underlying  the  'attack'  on  the  schools  and 
educational  personnel.  Gross  [1954]  examined  the  kinds  and  sources  of  various 
pressures  to  which  Massachusetts  school  superintendents  were  exposed.  Other 
relevant  studies  are  cited  by  Hines  and  Curran  [1955].  In  most  of  these  studies 
there  are  implicit  hypotheses  of  sociological  relevance,  but  in  few  of  them  are 
they  explicitly  stated  or  tested. 

The  Impact  of  Social  Class  on  Education 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  areas  of  inquiry  in  the  field  during  the 
post-war  period.  Hollingshead  [1949]  examined  in  great  detail  the  hypothesis 
that  adolescent  behaviour  was  functionally  related  to  the  position  of  a  student's 
family  in  the  community  class  structure.  The  research  demonstrated  that  social 
class  placement  was  positively  associated  with  the  selection  of  a  course  of  study 
in  the  school,  with  grades  received,  level  of  aspiration,  participation  in  extra- 
curricular and  church  activities.  The  impact  of,  clique  and  dating  behaviour 
patterns,  of  attitudes  towards  the  value  of  education,  of  school  policies  and 
programmes  and  teacher  rewards  was  also  demonstrated. 

A.  Davis  [1948]  showed  that  vocabulary  tests  have  biases  built  into  them 
favourable  to  upper  and  middle  class  students.  Eells  and  his  associates  [1951] 
have  attempted  to  demonstrate  similar  conclusions  with  respect  to  intelligence 
tests. 

Stendler  [1949]  has  conducted  research  on  children's  awareness  of  social  class 
symbols.  His  findings  reveal  a  gradual  change  in  awareness  and  perception  of 
social  class  as  the  child  progresses  from  the  early  to  the  upper  grades.  She  also 
reports  upon  the  status  symbols  children  utilize,  sex  and  intelligence  differences 
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in  class  awareness,  and  the  impact  of  class  placement  on  friendship  choices.  Davis 
and  Havighurst  [1946]  and  Loeb  [1953]  have  considered  the  influence  of  class  on 
child  rearing  practices  and  human  development;  Davie  [1953]  has  treated  the 
impact  of  social  stratification  on  the  type  of  school  attended;  Brookover  [1953] 
has  suggested  the  relevance  of  teacher  class  role  models  on  the  student's  attitudes, 
personality  and  behaviour;  and  Charters  [1953]  has  raised  a  number  of  important 
research  problems  related  to  social  stratification  and  the  control  of  education. 
Zeleny  [1951],  Neugarten  [1955]  and  Havighurst  and  Taba  [1949]  have  examined 
the  effect  of  social  class  on  friendship  choices  and  reputation. 

The  Impact  of  Social  Power  on  Education 

The  analysis  of  power  relationships  has  been  one  of  the  most  neglected  research 
areas  in  contemporary  American  sociology.  An  important  development  in  the 
sociology  of  education  has  been  the  attempt  to  study  the  impact  of  power  pheno- 
mena on  the  public  school. 

Pierce  [1954],  Wilson  [1952]  and  Kimbrough  [1953]  reported  on  power  agents 
and  decision  making  related  to  education  in  several  rural  communities.  They 
concluded  that  person-to-person  commitments  affected  important  community 
decisions  more  than  formally  constituted  group  procedures  did.  Gleazer  [1953] 
presented  a  valuable  case  study  of  social  power  affecting  educational  decisions 
in  a  small  Massachusetts  community.  His  analysis  revealed  that  power  in  the 
community  studied  tended  to  be  diffuse  rather  than  concentrated.  The  staff  of 
the  School  Executive  Studies  at  Harvard  University  have  developed  a  theoretical 
model  embracing  this  problem  area  and  are  currently  examining  the  impact  of 
social  power  on  decision  making  of  school  executives.  Other  recent  studies  are 
mentioned  by  Hines  and  Curran  [  1 955] .  Most  of  such  studies  in  this  area  are 
descriptive.  Few  of  them  present  or  explicitly  examine  hypotheses  of  sociological 
importance. 

Other  Areas  of  Inquiry 

A  number  of  research  subjects  in  the  sociology  of  education  have  been  opened  up 
in  the  past  ten  years.  Becker  [1952]  and  Winget  [1951]  conducted  research  on 
the  relatively  unexplored  area  of  mobility  patterns  of  teachers.  Mason  and  Gross 
[1955]  examined  correlates  of  differential  occupational  prestige  among  school 
superintendents.  Gage  and  Suci  [1951]  conducted  provocative  research  on  the 
perceptual  accuracy  of  teachers.  Havighurst  and  his  associates  [1944;  1947; 
1945;  1947]  analysed  the  relationship  between  ability  and  social  status  among 
adolescents.  Edward  Suchman  and  John  Dean  of  Cornell  University  are  preparing 
a  volume  on  social  science  research  and  desegregation.  Williams  and  Ryan  [1954] 
recently  edited  a  volume  of  case  histories  of  communities  that  had  undergone 
public  school  desegregation.  Sewell  and  his  associates  [1953],  and  Marshall  et  al. 
[1953]  have  published  several  valuable  studies  on  factors  related  to  high  school 
attendance  and  attitudes  toward  education  of  rural  high  school  students.  Freeman, 
Rossi,  and  Shipton  of  Harvard  University  are  studying  communications  and 
influence  in  community  affairs  with  their  central  focus  on  the  educational  area. 
A  variety  of  intriguing  hypotheses  are  also  suggested  in  Waller  [1932]  and  in 
the  excellent  chapter  on  American  education  by  Williams  [1951],  which  is  one 
of  the  best  introductions  now  available  for  those  interested  in  the  present  social 
and  cultural  patterns  of  American  education.  A  forthcoming  book  by  Brookover 
on  the  sociology  of  education  should  also  be  valuable  in  this  regard. 
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SHORTCOMINGS   AND    FUTURE    PROSPECTS 

In  this  reviewer's  judgement  the  following  criticisms  are  applicable  to  most  of 
the  published  research  in  the  sociology  of  education  of  the  past  decade :  (a)  re- 
search in  this  area,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  has  too  often  been  exclusively 
descriptive,  has  lacked  theoretical  orientation,  and  has  yielded  few  hypotheses 
of  sociological  importance;  (b)  the  few  hypotheses  tested  have  been  ad  hoc,  and 
are  largely  irrelevent  to  'middle'  or  even  'lower'  range  theories;  (c)  too  many 
of  the  studies  have  not  met  the  methodological  standards  which  are  minimal 
criteria  for  evaluating  research  inquiries.  Although  these  criticisms  might  be 
applied  to  considerable  portions  of  the  literature  in  other  special  fields  of  sociology, 
they  are  particularly  applicable  to  the  sociology  of  education. 

These  comments,  however,  should  not  blind  one  to  the  possibilities  for  impor- 
tant future  developments.  Some  of  the  studies  cited  above  do  constitute  good 
examples  of  methodologically  rigorous  inquiries.  There  is  reason  to  expect  an 
increase  of  this  kind  of  study  in  the  next  decade.  The  growing  interest  of  theo- 
retically and  methodologically  well-equipped  sociologists  in  this  field  suggests 
that  the  sociology  of  education  will  yield  important  increments  in  the  future  to 
the  small  storehouse  of  verified  sociological  propositions. 

The  use  of  the  classroom,  as  a  natural  setting  for  research  on  the  structure  and 
functioning  of  small  social  systems  has  hardly  been  recognized.  Educational  roles 
offer  rich  foci  for  the  analysis  of  strains  and  tensions  in  status  relationships.  The 
impact  of  parent-school  conflict  on  the  socialization  of  the  child,  recognized  by 
Waller  [1932]  over  two  decades  ago,  has  not  as  yet  come  under  sociological 
research  scrutiny.  The  interrelationships  between  other  social  systems  and 
education  has  likewise  received  scant  attention.  These  are  examples  of  the 
numerous  strategic  problem  areas  in  the  field. 

The  breach  apparent  during  the  post-war  years  between  the  'educational'  and 
the  'sociological'  sociologists  of  education  will  probably  be  narrowed  during  the 
next  ten  years.  Gradual  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  same  research  project, 
if  carefully  designed,  can  make  substantial  contributions  to  both  sociology  and 
education,  may  do  much  to  minimize  the  effects  of  this  schism. 

Research  in  the  sociology  of  education  has  made  a  contribution  to  education. 
The  main  task  ahead  is  the  exploitation  of  its  potential  contribution  to  sociological 
knowledge. 
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SOCIOLOGY  OF   KNOWLEDGE  AND 
SCIENCE,   1945-55 

Bernard  Barber 
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Interest  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science  arose  in  the  United  States 
primarily  through  diffusion  from  European  sociology.  Marx,  Weber,  and  Mann- 
heim were  the  principal  European  sociologists  whose  work  stimulated  American 
interest  in  this  field.  Another  important  direct  channel  of  diffusion  was  P.  A. 
Sorokin,  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Europe  as  a  young  man  and 
brought  with  him  an  interest  in  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science  which 
he  not  only  communicated  to  his  new  fellow-countrymen  but  carried  on  further 
in  his  own  work,  especially  in  his  four-volume  magnum  opus,  Social  and  Cultural 
Dynamics  [1937,  1941].  Two  other  outstanding  pieces  of  empirical  research  in 
this  field  in  the  period  before  World  War  II  were  W.  F.  Ogburn's  Social  Change 
[1922]  and  R.  K.  Merton's  Science,  Technology,  and  Society  in  Seventeenth  Century 
England  [1938].  In  Social  Change,  Ogburn  developed  a  technological  theory  of 
change  and  a  theory  of  the  process  of  intervention  that  has  had  and  still  has  a 
very  large  influence  on  American  sociology.  Merton's  work  showed  the  connexions 
between  the  development  of  seventeenth-century  English  science,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  series  of  cultural  and  social  factors,  on  the  other.  Chief  objects  of 
interest  among  these  other  factors  were  the  Puritan  religious  ideas  and  practice, 
but  no  primary  causative  significance  was  attributed  to  these  ideas  and  practice. 
They  were  shown  to  be  influential  for  the  development  of  sciences  in  interaction  with 
economic  needs,  cultural  values,  the  changing  social  organization  of  science, 
population  growth,  and  changing  military  and  naval  technique. 

In  the  period  before  World  War  II,  American  sociology  of  knowledge  and 
science  included  in  its  scope  primarily  ideological  and  scientific  idea-systems, 
but  some  small  attention  was  paid  to  such  other  cultural  systems  as  philosophy, 
language,  literature,  and  art.  American  anthropology  has  always  been  more 
interested  than  has  American  sociology  in  the  interaction  of  language  and  other 
social  elements.  This  can  be  seen  in  such  a  book  as  Edward  Sapir's  classic  Language 
[1921],  especially  in  the  later  chapters.  More  recently,  sociology  too  has  devoted 
some  attention  to  language  and  literature,  for  example,  in  H.  D.  Duncan's 
Language  and  Literature  in  Society  [1953],  which  has  both  an  analytic  section  and 
a  very  lengthy  bibliography. 

For  the  period  up  to  1945,  far  and  away  the  best  analysis  of  the  field  of  the 
sociology  of  knowledge  and  science  and  the  best  summary  of  its  development  up 
to  that  time  is  R.  K.  Merton's  essay  [1945b],  'Sociology  of  Knowledge'.  This 
essay  has  since  been  reprinted,  along  with  other  valuable  essays  by  Merton  on 
the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science,  in  his  collected  essays.  Social  Theory  and 
Social  Structure  [1949a].  Another  significant  publishing  event  since  the  war  has 
been  the  translation  and  publication  of  Mannheim's  early  work.  Substantially 
all  of  Mannheim's  writings  thus  have  been  made  available  in  English  [1952,  1953]. 
His  Ideology  and  Utopia  had  been  published  in  the  United  States  in  [1936]. 

Since  1945,  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science,  like  many  other  specialized 
areas  in  sociology,  has  had  much  too  complex  and  unsystematic  a  development 
in  the  United  States  to  permit  a  simple  and  complete  description.  A  few  of  the 
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important  trends  in  this  development  can,  however,  be  discerned  and  three  of 
them  will  be  illustrated  very  briefly :  (a)  the  integration  of  the  sociology  of  know- 
ledge into  more  systematic  and  inclusive  sociological  theory;  (b)  the  increase  of 
empirical  research ;  much  of  it  often  is  not  labelled  'sociology  of  knowledge  and 
science'  but  constitutes  an  addition  to  our  knowledge  in  this  field;  and  (c)  con- 
tinuing contributions  from  other  than  professional  sociologists,  for  example, 
from  historians,  from  natural  scientists,  from  other  social  scientists,  and  from 
government  reports. 

A.  Because  of  his  general  interest  in  systematic  sociological  theory,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Talcott  Parsons  has  made  the  most  outstanding  attempt 
to  integrate  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science  into  a  more  systematic  and 
inclusive  sociological  theory.  In  Chapter  VIII  of  The  Social  System,  Parsons  [1951] 
has  sought  to  define  the  generalized  functions  of  idea-systems  in  social  systems; 
to  construct  a  functional  typology  for  idea-systems  and  to  discuss  four  of  his 
types — science,  ideology,  religion,  and  philosophy;  to  show  the  functional  inter- 
relations among  the  different  types  of  idea-systems;  and,  finally,  to  show  the 
functional  inter-relations  of  idea-systems  with  social  structural  systems  within 
their  more  inclusive  social  systems.  Though  shorter  and  more  abstract  than  any 
such  discussion  should  be,  this  chapter  contains  enough  analysis  and  enough 
illustration  to  suggest  what  the  place  of  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science 
is  in  more  systematic  sociological  theory. 

Starting  from  this  statement  by  Parsons,  Bernard  Barber  in  his  Science  and  The 
Social  Order  [1952]  has  tried  to  present  an  introduction  to  the  sociology  of  science 
based  both  on  systematic  sociological  theory  and  on  a  large  amount  of  the 
available  empirical  data.  The  generalized  functions  of  science  in  society;  the 
historical  and  comparative  variation  of  science  in  different  societies;  the  inter- 
action of  science  with  social-class,  political,  and  economic  structures;  the  social 
organization  of  science;  and,  the  social  process  of  invention — these  are  among 
the  topics  considered  in  Barber's  book. 

B.  As  is  the  case  in  the  most  of  American  sociology  in  recent  years,  the  sociology 
of  knowledge  and  science  has  increasingly  been  based  on  extensive  empirical  data. 
Indeed,  some  empirical  research  that  has  been  thought  of,  even  by  its  authors, 
as  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science  has  added  to  our  theoretical  understanding 
or  provided  further  empirical  validation  for  existing  theoretical  propositions  in 
this  field.  Only  two  examples  from  among  many  may  be  mentioned.  Gabriel 
Almond's  book,  The  American  People  and  Foreign  Policy  [1950],  which,  ostensibly 
is  only  about  foreign  policy,  actually  deals  with  several  important  problems  in 
the  sociology  of  knowledge.  In  talking  about  'foreign  policy  consensus'  and  about 
'competing  foreign  policies',  the  book  is  concerned  with  social  ideologies.  More- 
over, it  treats  these  ideologies  on  a  far  more  reliable  empirical  basis  than  was 
possible  for  the  older  sociology  of  knowledge.  Almond  has  brilliantly  used  data 
from  public  opinion  poll  surveys  to  define  the  major  and  the  subordinate  foreign 
policy  ideologies,  and  he  has  also  been  able  through  these  data  to  trace  actual 
ideological  shifts  and  relate  them  to  historical  events.  His  data  show  the  social 
structuring  of  ideological  predisposition  and  ideological  ignorance  by  age  and 
sex,  by  social  class,  and  by  education.  He  discusses  the  different  functional  roles 
in  a  democracy  of  ideological  elites  and  ideological  masses,  and  examines  the 
training  of  the  elites,  the  effects  of  current  social  science  upon  their  ideological 
bents,  and  the  possibility  of  professionalizing  the  ideological  elites  in  a  democracy. 
Surely  these  are  important  problems  for  the  sociology  of  knowledge,  even  though 
Almond  is  by  profession  a  political  scientist  and  uses  public  opinion  poll  data 
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rather  than  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  literary  materials  common  to  the 
older  sociology  of  knowledge. 

Another  study  presumably  in  a  different  field,  that  actually  bears  on  the 
sociology  of  knowledge,  is  a  paper  by  Leonard  Schatzman  and  Anselm  Strauss, 
'Social  class  and  modes  of  communication'  [1955],  printed  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Sociology  as  part  of  a  symposium  on  problems  of  field  study.  The  paper  is  based 
on  an  analysis  of  lengthy  interviews  about  experiences  in  a  disaster.  The  analysis 
shows  clearly  that  there  were  characteristic  differences  in  the  modes  of  language 
and  thought  between  lower  class  and  middle  class  people  in  a  small  Arkansas 
town  ravaged  by  a  tornado.  Differences  were  found  in  the  number  and  kinds  of 
social  perspectives  the  members  of  different  social  classes  took,  in  the  use  of 
generalizing  and  classificatory  terms,  in  the  ability  to  present  an  ordered  account 
of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  motivational  terminology  as  an  explanatory  vocabulary. 
Social  class  differences  in  thought  are  a  classic  subject  for  the  sociology  of  know- 
ledge. This  study,  though  explicitly  addressed  to  another  subject,  obviously  adds 
to  our  knowledge  in  this  field. 

C.  Contributions  to  the  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science,  analytically  defined, 
continue  to  be  made  by  other  than  professional  sociologists.  A  psychologist  and 
a  biologist,  R.  H.  Knapp  and  H.  B.  Goodrich  [1952],  have  made  a  detailed 
empirical  study  of  the  social  class,  religious,  and  regional  origins  of  American 
natural  scientists.  Their  study  also  has  excellent  material  on  the  'socialization' 
of  embryonic  scientists.  An  historian,  C.  C.  Gillispie  [1951]  has  helped  to  clarify 
the  relations  between  religion  and  science.  And  various  natural  scientists  played 
an  important  part  in  the  recent  series  of  U.S.  Government  reports,  Scie?ice  and 
Public  Policy,  prepared  for  the  President's  Scientific  Research  Board;  such  reports 
increase  our  understanding  of  American  science  in  general  and  governmental 
science  in  particular. 

For  the  future,  it  is  likely  that  the  increased  practical  importance  of  science  in 
American  life  will  stimulate  further  reseach  in  the  sociology  of  science.  Research 
into  ideologies  will  almost  certainly  not  diminish  and  probably  will  be  more 
empirically  based,  on  public  opinion  polls,  on  interview  surveys,  and  on  depth 
interview  studies.  Increasingly  empirical  work  in  this  field  may  be  done  by  other 
than  professional  sociologists.  In  that  case,  it  will  remain  to  the  professional 
sociologist  not  only  to  carry  on  empirical  research  himself  but  also  to  provide 
the  theoretical  integration  and  refinement  that  is  necessary  for  progress  toward 
a  scientific  sociology  of  knowledge  and  science. 
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In  the  decade  before  1945,  industrial  sociology  had  already  begun  to  develop, 
partly  stimulated  by  the  research  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  [Mayo  1945;  Roethlisberger  and  Dickson  1939;  Mayo  and 
Lombard  1 944] .  This  research,  under  the  direction  of  Mayo,  had  pointed  to  the 
extremely  significant  role  that  inter-personal  relations  with  fellow  workers, 
supervisors,  and  off  the  job  associates  played  in  work  satisfaction  and  produc- 
tivity. At  the  beginning  of  the  period  under  review,  this  research  was  still  a  domi- 
nant influence.  However,  industrial  sociologists  also  drew  upon  the  theoretical 
and  methodological  ideas  that  were  developed  in  many  fields  of  the  social  sciences, 
for  example,  applied  anthropology,  institutional  economics,  Moreno's  sociometry 
and  Lewin's  small  group  research.  By  1945,  a  wide  range  of  research,  developed 
from  various  traditions  and  interests,  had  contributed  to  industrial  sociology. 
Studies  of  the  impact  of  the  depression  had  appeared,  placing  the  occupational 
experience  in  the  context  of  the  worker's  whole  life  [Bakke  1940a;  Bakke  1940b; 
Komarovsky  1940].  Other  studies  revealed  the  changing  character  of  the  cor- 
porate structure  and  of  the  nature  of  the  business  organization  [Barnard  1938; 
Berle  and  Means  1933].  Reports  on  various  specific  occupations,  many  by  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  sociologists,  made  possible  more  valid  generalizations  about 
industrial  work  experience  [W.  F.  Cottrel  1939;  Cressey  1932;  Wilson  1942]. 
Similarly,  the  growing  interest  in  community  and  cross-cultural  studies  began 
to  provide  a  wider  context  for  the  study  of  economic  activity  [Lynd  and  Lynd 
1929;  Pope  1942;  Jones  1941;  Hughes  1943]. 

In  a  soil  so  richly  prepared,  industrial  relations  research  has  flourished:  the 
speed  of  the  growth  has  been  remarkable  and  there  have  been  striking  qualitative 
developments  in  some  branches;  these  have  been  summarized  in  recent  textbooks, 
[Miller  and  Form  1951;  Moore  1951;  Viteles  1953].  Sociologists,  psychologists, 
economists,  and  many  newly  arisen  specialists  have  co-operated  in  this  develop- 
ment, generally  with  advantage;  and  this  survey  will  include  studies  by  non- 
sociologists  where  they  are  relevant. 


INDUSTRIAL    WORKERS 

Despite  the  attacks  directed  at  the  'managerial  bias'  of  the  Mayo  group  [Blumer 
1947;  Sheppard  1949;  Bendix  and  Fisher  1949;  Moore  1948],  post-war  research 
has  not  ignored  the  content  areas  that  received  attention  in  the  Hawthorne  plant. 
Considerable  research  on  work  satisfactions  and  productivity  continues,  although 
some  writers  have  modified  the  framework  of  analysis. 


I.  I  am  indebted  to  William  J.  Goode  for  his  critical  comments  on  this  paper. 
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Work  Satisfactions 

It  has  frequently  been  noted,  that  industrialization  and  mass  production  methods, 
deprive  work  of  meaningfulness.  The  contrary  argument  that  workers  do  not 
experience  the  industrial  work  process  as  deprivational  could  only  be  answered 
by  actual  study  of  workers'  reactions  to  their  experience.  In  recent  years  a  wide 
range  of  research  has  examined  the  subjective  meaning  of  work  in  an  industrial 
society. 

One  series  of  studies  has  focused  particularly  upon  the  technological  deter- 
minants of  the  work  situation  [Richardson  and  Walker  1 948 ;  Walker  and  Guest 
1952].  Walker  and  Guest  studied  an  automobile  assembly  line  and  found  an 
inverse  relationship  between  intrinsic  job  satisfaction  and  the  degree  of  repetive- 
ness  of  work  [Walker  and  Guest  1952;  cf.  Morse  1953].  Unlike  earlier  writers, 
who  were  concerned  with  fitting  men  to  the  machine,  Walker  and  Guest  discuss 
possible  modifications  of  the  assembly  line  so  that  workers  will  have  more  control 
over  their  own  activity.  Still,  personal  adjustments  must  be  made.  As  Chinoy 
and  Guest  found,  one  of  the  accommodations  that  the  automobile  workers  make 
is  to  limit  their  aspirations,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  that  will  take  them  off 
the  assembly  line  and  to  another  job  in  the  plant;  other  workers  have  hopes — or 
more  accurately,  fantasies — of  opening  a  business  of  their  own  [Chinoy  1952; 
Guest  1954].  Blum,  Whyte  and  Archibald,  studying  other  industries,  have  focused 
on  the  social  relations  developed  in  the  work  situation;  this  research  has  noted 
the  sources  of  frustration;  and  the  patterns  of  accommodation  to  it  [Blum  1953; 
Whyte  1948;  Archibald  1947].  Blum  made  a  penetrating  study  of  a  packing 
house  company ;  despite  the  many  devices  for  giving  the  workers  security  and  the 
opportunity  of  participating  in  the  production  system,  he  found  that  the  workers 
did  not  fully  express  themselves  in  their  jobs.  Further  evidence  of  the  limited 
satisfactions  derived  from  industrial  work  has  been  provided  by  studies  comparing 
the  meaning  of  work  and  the  willingness  to  retire  among  professionals,  white- 
collar  workers,  and  factory  workers  [Friedmann  and  Havighurst  1954;  Morse 
and  Weiss  1955].  For  most  workers,  externally  paced  and  repetitive  work  is  dull 
and  stultifying  and  a  source  of  dissatisfaction ;  this  old  idea  was  not  merely  a 
notion  of  the  intellectuals. 

Productivity 

It  would  seem  that  if  employees  participated  more  in  the  determination  of  their 
occupational  activity,  they  would  find  the  work  pleasanter  and  productivity 
would  he  higher.  The  earlier  Mayo  work  indicates  that  this  is  so.  For  example, 
Coch  and  French  found  that  resistance  to  change  among  women  employees  in  a 
pyjama  manufacturing  company  could  be  overcome  and  production  could  rise  if 
they  participated  in  deciding  upon  innovations  [Coch  and  French  1948;  French 
1951 ;  Schutz  1 951].  Similarly,  current  studies  at  the  Survey  Research  Center  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  on  productivity  and  supervision  indicate  that  close 
supervision,  presumably  allowing  the  worker  less  self-determination,  is  associated 
with  low  production  [Katz,  Maccoby  and  Morse  1950;  Katz  and  Kahn  1952]. 
However,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  universally  true;  comparative  studies  of  white- 
collar  workers  in  an  insurance  company,  a  railroad  right-of-way  gang,  and 
factory  workers  may  lead  to  the  specification  of  the  conditions  under  which  that 
proposition  holds  [Wilensky  F]. 

Whether  workers  who  participate  more,  contribute  more  ideas  as  well  as  more 
energy  to  increase  production  [Blum  1953],  or  whether  supervisors  freed  of  petty 
direction  of  worker  activities  engage  in  planning  and  other  managerial  activities 
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that  affect  productivity  [Juran  1951],  or  whether  worker  participation  so  raises 
work  satisfaction  and  morale  that  production  rises — which  of  these  is  the  true 
cause  of  higher  productivity,  still  awaits  clarification.  Recent  studies  have  shown 
that  work  satisfaction  is  not  always  associated  with  high  production  [Katz  and 
Kahn  1952;  Babchuk  and  Goode  1951;  Goode  and  Fowler  1949;  Wechsler, 
Kahane  and  Tannenbaum  1952].  There  is  evidence  that  turnover  and  absen- 
teeism may  be  more  closely  related  to  morale  than  productivity  is  [Katz  and 
Kahn  1952;  Wickert  1951].  Of  course,  morale  may  be  affected  by  factors  other 
than  participation  in  the  control  of  the  work  and  so  those  factors  would  be 
related  to  productivity;  indeed,  Hyman  and  Katz  [1947]  have  shown  that 
productivity  itself  affects  worker  morale.  Other  studies  have  examined  additional 
factors  in  worker  productivity;  for  example  Roy  [1952;  1953]  has  reported  upon 
the  social  meaning  of  a  monetary  incentive  system  for  the  workers  in  a  machine 
shop.  As  the  research  develops,  there  is  a  more  pressing  need  for  specifying  the 
interrelatedness  of  these  several  factors  and  the  conditions  under  which  their 
relative  importance  varies. 

Values  of  Workers 

A.  Davis  [1946],  Reynolds  and  Shister  [1949],  Mills  [195 1],  Hyman  [1953]  and 
others  have  reported  on  workers'  views  of  the  job  market,  economic  achievement, 
social  mobility  and  many  other  phases  of  working  class  culture.  The  background  of 
the  workers  in  an  industrial  plant  is  of  great  significance;  the  reader  can  find  further 
treatment  of  research  on  this  subject  in  the  review  of  social  stratification  research. 


UNIONS 

The  union  movement  and  organization  was  one  of  the  most  neglected  areas  of 
research  in  industrial  sociology.  Many  valuable  surveys  of  the  union  movement 
and  case  histories  of  particular  unions  have  been  made  by  labour  economists, 
but  these  studies  were  not  sufficiently  incorporated  into  the  industrial  sociologist's 
frame  of  reference.  The  pointed  attacks  upon  those  who  paid  little  heed  to  unions 
and  the  obvious  growth  and  stability  of  the  trade  unions,  have  led  to  considerable 
research,  still  largely  descriptive,  of  the  union  organization. 

Union  Leaders 

Mills  [1948]  made  a  national  mail  survey  of  AFL  and  CIO  city,  state,  and 
national  union  leaders.  He  found  that  their  country  of  origin  and  occupational 
backgrounds  were  similar  to  those  of  the  national  population,  although  the 
labour  leaders'  fathers  who  were  workers  tended  to  be  skilled  workers.  He  was 
also  able  to  provide  some  description  of  the  career  patterns,  perceptions  of 
management,  and  political  views  of  the  leaders. 

Other  research  has  turned  from  the  extensive  survey  descriptions  to  examine 
the  role  of  union  leaders  within  a  particular  union  organization.  Most  of  this 
research  has  been  concerned  with  the  leader  of  the  union  local,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  studies  by  Berger  and  Alexander  [1950] ;  Ghinoy  [1952] ;  Gouldner  [1947] ; 
Ginzberg  [1948].  Sayles  and  Strauss  [1953]  have  developed  generalizations  on 
the  basis  of  a  series  of  such  case  studies.  There  have  been  fewer  studies  of  the 
role  of  the  union  leader  at  the  national  level;  as  in  the  case  of  top  management, 
the  collection  of  data  is  particularly  difficult;  however,  observers,  former  leaders, 
and  personnel  can  provide  important  insights  [Eby  1952;  Hardman  and  Neufield 
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1 951].  As  Kornhauser's  study  of  the  Negro  union  leader  indicates,  research 
oriented  toward  general  sociological  propositions  can  make  progress  even  in  this 
difficult  sphere  [W.  Kornhauser  1952;  Wilinsky  F]. 

Union  Organization  * 

Most  research  about  unions  has  focused  upon  the  local  unit.  One  subject  of 
interest  has  been  the  rank  and  file  members:  their  relationship  to  the  local 
leaders,  their  conception  of  the  union,  and  the  union  impact  upon  them.  Rose 
[1952]  surveyed  the  members  of  Local  688  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Helpers  of  America,  AFL,  and  Rosen 
and  Rosen  [1955],  District  no.  9,  International  Association  of  Machinists.  They 
found  general  satisfaction  and  agreement  with  the  leaders  about  many  standards 
of  union  activity,  although  this  was  less  true  in  regard  to  the  political  activities  of 
unions.  Seidman,  London,  Karsh  and  Lilienthal  will  soon  publish  an  analysis 
of  the  meaning  of  the  union  for  coal  miners,  plumbers,  telephone  workers, 
knitting  mill  workers,  and  steel  workers  [Seidman,  London,  Karsh,  Lilienthal  F; 
Seidman,  London  and  Karsh  1951;  Seidman,  London  and  Karsh  1951-52; 
Seidman,  London  and  Karsh  1952;  Karsh  and  London  1954].  Purcell  studied 
the  workers  of  the  Chicago  plant  of  Swift  and  Co.  and  Local  28  of  the  United 
Packing  House  Workers  of  America,  CIO  [Purcell  1953].  He  focused  his  attention 
upon  the  problem  of  the  workers'  allegiance  toward  both  the  union  and  the 
mangement.  This  wide  range  of  studies  should  give  us  the  prospect  of  knowing 
more  about  the  significance  of  unions  for  the  workers.  Considerable  non-compara- 
bility remains,  however,  and  that  makes  it  difficult  to  test  the  findings  of  each 
study.  Nevertheless,  the  research  noted  here  has  been  focused  upon  a  common, 
if  at  times  narrow,  area  of  interest:  the  perceptions  of  rank  and  file  union  members, 
particularly  about  the  degree  to  which  they  are  influenced  and  satisfied  by  the 
union  leaders.  Some  of  this  work  is  largely  descriptive;  this  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  comparability.  When  the  research  is  guided  by  hypotheses,  comparable  data 
are  more  likely  to  be  collected.  The  hypotheses  that  have  been  used  have  drawn 
mainly  from  social  psychology.  Some  research  however  has  utilized  more  sociolo- 
gical hypotheses  and  so  deals  more  fully  with  the  social  organization  of  the  union. 
Sayles  and  Strauss  [1953]  studied  twenty  union  locals  and  in  several  instances 
collected  evidence  to  test  propositions;  for  example,  those  relating  rank  and  file 
group  characteristics,  and  the  selection  of  union  leaders,  and  participation  in 
union  meetings. 

The  advantage  of  organizing  research  around  a  sociological  problem  is 
illustrated  in  Lipset,  Trow  and  Coleman's  study  of  the  International  Typographical 
Union  [Lipset,  Trow  and  Coleman  F].  They  developed  hypotheses  as  to  how 
the  social  conditions  of  the  typographical  workers'  community  and  union  or- 
ganization made  it  possible  to  maintain  a  two-party  system,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  Michel's  'iron  law  of  oligarchy'.  The  advantage  of  formulating  questions 
about  union  democracy  in  terms  of  general  hypotheses  is  further  illustrated  by 
Lipset's  use  of  some  of  the  same  hypotheses  to  interpret  the  political  process  in 
other  unions  as  well  [Lipset  1954]. 

Union  Movement 

There  has  also  been  research  about  unions  abroad  and  about  the  history  of  unions 
in  the  U.S.  [Levine  1954;  Berber,  Young  and  Young  F].  This  research  should  be 
of  valuable  assistance  in  the  understanding  of  the  processes  of  union  activity 
and  the  conditions  under  which  those  processes  vary. 
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MANAGEMENT 

The  industrial  sociologists  who  concerned  themselves  particularly  with  'human 
relations'  have  been  attacked  for  ignoring  unions.  As  we  have  just  seen,  that  gap 
is  being  rapidly  closed.  But  the  study  of  management,  particularly  above  the 
supervisory  level,  remains  limited.  There  have  been  some  studies  by  economists 
trying  to  determine  who  the  entrepreneur  is  within  a  corporation  and  what  are 
the  motives  of  this  economic  activity  [Gordon  1 945 ;  Knauth  1 948] .  There  have 
been  studies  of  the  social  origins  and  careers  of  top  executives  [Miller  1949; 
Miller  1950;  Miller  1952a;  Keller  1953;  Gregory  and  Neu  1952;  Abegglen  1954; 
Werner  and  Abegglen  F] ;  incidentally,  these  studies  indicate  no  decline  in  the 
probability  that  sons  of  fathers  in  lower  prestige  occupations  will  rise  to  top 
managerial  positions.  There  have  been  studies  of  business  leaders  abroad  and  in 
American  history  made  by  the  entrepreneurial  history  group  at  Harvard  [Miller 
1952a;  Landes  1951].  These  types  of  studies  have  been  wideranging  but  have  not 
been  sufficiently  assimilated  into  industrial  sociology.  The  comparative  studies 
on  the  utilization  of  human  resources  being  conducted  by  specialists  from  Harvard, 
University  of  California  (Berkeley),  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and 
University  of  Chicago  should  make  a  contribution  to  this  assimilation  [Harbison 
and  Burgess  1954]. 

Industrial  sociologists  themselves  have  done  some  research  on  the  role  of  the 
corporate  manager.  Mills  [1952]  and  W.  H.  Whyte  [1951]  have  made  some  sharp 
observations  about  the  executive's  life  patterns,  on  and  off  the  job.  Gouldner 
[1954a]  in  a  case  study  of  a  gypsum  company,  focused  on  the  problems  created 
by  succession  of  the  plant  manager,  and  was  able  to  exploit  his  material  to  the 
advantage  of  both  our  substantive  knowledge  about  managers  and  our  theoretical 
knowledge  of  bureaucracy. 


UNION-MANAGEMENT    RELATIONS 

The  controversy  between  defenders  and  critics  of  a  'human  relations'  emphasis  is 
slowly  being  reduced  from  the  level  of  ideological  conflict  to  specific  differences 
that  can  be  empirically  tested.  In  union-management  relations,  some  of  the 
generalized  oppositional  emphasis  remains  [Sheppard  1954];  but,  in  the  main, 
the  important  role  of  union  organization  has  led  most  industrial  sociologists  to 
view  collective  bargaining,  strikes,  and  the  handling  of  grievances  as  aspects  of 
the  institutionalized  relationship  between  two  organizations  each  with  its  own 
requirements  and  goals.  These  organizational  developments  create  or  accentuate 
differences  of  power,  status,  and  economic  interests  among  the  categories  of 
people  within  the  plant  or  corporate  hierarchy.  [Bakke  1947;  Chamberlain  1951 ; 
Harbison  and  Coleman  1951]. 

A  team  of  social  scientists  at  the  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations, 
University  of  Illinois,  has  published  a  two-volume  report  on  its  studies  of  union- 
management  relations  in  an  Illinois  city  [Chalmers,  Chandler,  McQuitty, 
Stagner,  Wray  and  Berber  1954].  A  comparative  analysis,  based  upon  indexes 
of  the  attitudinal  climate,  the  economic  status  of  the  work  force,  and  the  extent 
of  union  influence,  was  made  of  eight  establishments.  The  authors  then  analysed 
the  determinants  of  these  aspects  of  union-management  relations.  They  made  a 
considerable  effort  to  apply  sophisticated  statistical  techniques  to  the  study  of 
industrial  relations. 

There  has  been  a  valuable  growth  of  research  about  the  ways  in  which 
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union-management  relations  are  conducted.  This  has  contributed  particularly  to 
interpreting  the  informal  procedures  of  the  grievance  machinery  [Sayles  and 
Strauss  1953;  Kennedy  1954;  Dalton  1950;  Whyte  1951].  Here,  the  sociological 
perspective  has  been  most  useful  in  drawing  attention  to  the  group  determinants 
of  action  and  the  growth  of  informal  rules  from  recurrent  interactions.  The  more 
formal  bargaining  relationship  has  been  subject  to  fewer  sociological  analyses. 
There  have  been  attempts  at  describing  types  and  trends  in  collective  bargaining 
relations,  and  case  studies  of  the  collective  bargaining  procedures  [Harbison  and 
Dubin  1947;  National  Planning  Association  n.d.;  Kassalow  1951],  but  only  a 
few  sociological  analyses  of  the  factors  and  conditions  in  the  bargaining  process 
[Garfield  and  Whyte  1950;  Kerr  1954]. 

One  area  of  union-management  relations  has  continued  to  attract  considerable 
interest:  the  strike.  However,  no  systematic  typology  of  strikes  has  been  developed 
and  tested  so  as  to  permit  analysis  of  the  causes,  processes  and  consequences  of 
individual  strikes;  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  far  one  can  generalize  from  a 
single  case  study.  Thus  Gouldner's  [1954b]  excellent  analysis  of  a  wildcat  strike, 
resulting  from  the  workers'  tensions  which  had  no  legitimate  outlet,  is  not  the 
prototype  of  all  strikes.  Certain  regularities  have  been  revealed  in  the  important 
studies  of  the  inter-industry  and  inter-national  comparisons  of  the  propensity 
to  strike  [Kerr  and  Siegal  1954;  Ross  and  Irwin  1951].  The  authors  of  these 
studies  offer  convincing  explanations  of  these  regularities,  in  terms  of  the  integra- 
tion of  workers  and  unions  within  the  society.  A  thorough  testing  of  their  con- 
clusions requires  refinement  of  the  concept  strike  and  also  the  investigation  of  the 
possible  functional  equivalents  of  strikes.  This  greater  precision  depends  upon 
more  detailed  analyses  of  industrial  conflicts  and  the  determination  of  the  social 
meaning  of  the  strike  for  the  participants.  The  comparative  studies  thus  can  be 
used  to  suggest  the  most  general  propositions;  case  studies  can  be  used  to  make 
those  propositions  more  precise  and,  finally,  the  comparative  studies  can  effec- 
tively test  those  propositions. 


THE    PLANT    AS    A    SOCIAL    INSTITUTION 

One  of  the  most  obvious  frameworks  for  the  sociological  analysis  of  industrial 
relations  is  that  of  the  plant  and  corporation  as  social  institutions.  This  framework 
has  been  used  implicitly  by  many  students  of  the  field ;  but  in  recent  years  the 
institutional  analysis  has  become  more  complex.  Research  has  been  done  on  the 
problems  of  communication  and  status  within  the  plant  [Gardner  1945;  Barnard 
1946;  Warner  and  Low  1947];  and  there  has  been  much  research  on  the  effect 
of  small  groups  upon  productivity  and  the  acceptance  of  members  of  ethnic 
minority  groups  [Collins  1946;  Hughes  1946;  Coch  and  French  1948].  Many 
of  these  studies  have  revealed  how  extra-plant  values  and  beliefs  affect  intra-plant 
conduct.  Another  emerging  interest  has  been  the  clarification  of  the  role  of  small 
groups  within  the  context  of  organizational  structure  [Shils  1950].  Thus,  Arens- 
berg  [1951]  has  reinterpreted  Mayo's  work  on  the  small  group  as  a  factor  in 
productivity;  Arensberg  points  out  that  intervention  seen  during  the  course  of 
the  research  changed  the  power  position  of  the  group  within  the  plant  social  struc- 
ture. Thus,  it  would  seem,  the  increased  participation  and  power  of  the  small 
group  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  group  norms  that  were  in  agreement  with 
the  management  norms.  We  are  only  beginning  to  understand  the  conditions 
under  which  the  informal  norms  of  one  group  agree  with  those  of  another  group. 
Babchuck  and  Goode  [1951],  for  example,  studied  a  group  of  salesmen  who  set 
work  norms  which  were  like  those  of  the  management.  The  authors  suggested 
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several  factors  to  explain  this:  the  men  had  high  skill,  prestige,  job  security,  and 
union  support  and  the  management  was  co-operative  with  the  union  and  had  a 
progressive  personnel  policy;  and  finally,  the  market  demand  for  the  product 
remained  high. 

Other  writers  have  given  evidence  of  additional  factors  that  determine  consensus 
within  the  plant.  For  example,  the  social  structure  of  the  plant  may  result  in 
varying  degrees  of  participation  [Drucker  1946;  Worthy  1950;  Pelz  1952];  or, 
the  recruitment  of  personnel  into  the  plant  may  be  such  that  similarity  [Gouldner 
1954a]  or  diversity  [Ellsworth  1952]  of  background  may  result  in  shared  or 
complementary  norms. 

Of  course,  concensus  within  the  plant  cannot  be  complete:  on-and-ofT-the-job 
experiences  will  differ  for  various  categories  of  people  within  the  plant.  Thus 
another  focus  of  interest  in  the  study  of  the  industrial  plant  as  an  institution  is 
that  of  co-ordinations  of  the  people  in  the  various  categories.  Studies  of  informal 
patterns  of  communication  and  control  are  relevant  here  [Sayles  and  Strauss 
1953;  Journal  of  Social  Issues  1951;  Baker,  Ballantre  and  True  1949]  as  is 
Gouldner's  [1954a]  study  of  the  growth  of  bureaucratic  patterns  as  a  means  of 
exercising  co-ordination. 

Summary 

On  the  whole,  industrial  sociology  has  made  considerable  progress  in  the  last 
decade.  Previously  neglected  areas  of  research  have  been  examined,  including 
unions.  Studies  have  continued  to  emphasize  worker  satisfaction  and  productivity 
because  of  their  practical  implications  and  perhaps  because  of  American  concern 
for  these  needs.  However,  research  on  managers  and  patterns  of  co-ordination 
within  the  corporation  have  not  been  so  consistently  studied.  The  important  field 
of  the  plant  and  the  corporation  within  the  community  context  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  few  studies  since  1945,  Hart  [1949],  Walker  [1950],  Chalmers, 
Chandler,  McQuitty,  Stagner,  Wray  and  Berber  [1954],  Carr  and  Stermer 
[1952],  Warner  and  Low  [1947].  Yet,  this  important  area  has  been  relatively 
undeveloped  and  the  national  context  has  been  even  more  neglected  [Moore 
1951b;  Drucker  1950;  Mills  1951]. 

One  weakness  of  research  in  industrial  relations  is  the  tendency  to  make  only 
descriptive  reports.  Nevertheless,  as  a  few  of  the  cited  studies  indicate,  sociological 
hypotheses  have  been  the  basis  of  some  contemporary  research.  And  the  growing 
emphasis  upon  comparisons  over  time  and  space  must  lead  to  more  generalized 
knowledge.  Industrial  sociology  is  beginning  to  make  a  contribution,  not  only 
to  industrial  relations,  but  to  general  sociology  as  well. 
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Research  in  the  sociology  of  mass  communications  in  the  United  States  has  tended 
to  develop  along  at  least  five  important  lines  since  1945.  First,  these  years  have 
produced  a  variety  of  institutional  analyses  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the 
mass  media  industries.  Second,  there  has  been  a  beginning  of  major  exploratory 
work  on  the  relationships  between  the  formal  mass  media  and  the  informal, 
personal,  face-to-face  communications  systems  of  society.  Third,  wartime  expe- 
riences in  mass  communications  have  led  to  rigorous  peace-time  experiments  on 
communication  effects,  paralleled  by  attempts  to  develop  theoretical  principles 
of  mass  persuasion,  propaganda  and  psychological  warfare.  Fourth,  traditional 
work  in  the  systematic  study  of  communication  content  has  been  extended.  And, 
fifth,  there  have  been  several  extensive  descriptions  of  the  social  characteristics  and 
behaviour  of  American  audiences.  Within  each  of  these  five  areas  there  has  been 
a  growing  emphasis  on  the  collection  of  comparative  materials  (especially  of  an 
international  nature),  on  methodological  improvement,  and  on  the  merging  of 
empirical  research  with  new  and  traditional  sociological  theory. 

In  addition  to  these  research  trends,  there  has  been  widespread  recognition 
of  communications  research  as  an  appropriate  subject  for  social  science  students. 
Several  original  'Readers'  in  mass  communication,  designed  for  undergraduate 
and  graduate  training  in  this  field,  have  been  published  [Berelson  and  Janowitz, 
1953;  Katz  et  oL,  1954;  Schramm,  1948,  1949,  1954]. 

In  the  space  to  which  this  review  must  be  limited  it  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  present  more  than  a  cursory  description  of  researches  within  each  of  these  five 
areas  over  the  past  ten  years.  Inevitably  some  good  and  noteworthy  studies  must 
get  inadequate  attention,  and  some  must  even  be  overlooked.  The  bulk  of  this 
review  focuses  on  three  areas  in  which  a  good  deal  of  literature  has  been  published 
throughout  the  period,  i.e.,  institutional  analyses,  studies  of  personal  influence, 
and  experiments  on  media  effects.  The  other  two  areas,  i.e.,  content  analyses  and 
audience  studies,  which  have  seen  relatively  little  publishing  activity  during  the 
past  five  years,  are  reviewed  more  briefly. 


STUDIES    OF    THE    STRUCTURE    AND    FUNCTION    OF    MASS    MEDIA 

In  1947,  The  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press — a  non-governmental, 
independent  group— published  a  number  of  studies  on  'the  major  agencies  of 
mass  communications  in  our  time'  [Commission  1947].  While  the  Commission 
considered  primarily  the  freedom,  functions  and  responsibilities  of  these  agencies, 
several  of  its  special  reports  are  sizeable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
institutional  structure  of  the  mass  media  in  America,  and  of  the  framework  of 
governmental  and  self-regulatory  controls  within  which  they  operate. 

The  Commission's  reports  which  seem  the  most  relevant  from  a  sociological 
standpoint  are:  Chafee's  Government  and  Mass  Communications  [1947],  Inglis's 
Freedom  of  the  Movies  [1947],  White's  The  American  Radio  [1947],  and  White  and 
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Leigh's  Peoples  Speaking  to  Peoples  [1946].^  The  works  of  Chafee,  IngUs,  and  White 
focus  on  the  history,  structure,  and  controls  of  the  American  mass  media,  while 
that  of  White  and  Leigh  surveys  the  field  of  international  mass  communication, 
reviewing  the  development  of  the  physical  instruments  and  processes  which 
operate  in  this  field. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  above  series,  there  appeared  an  extensive 
set  of  reports  on  American  mass  media  addressed  to  Robert  D.  Leigh,  as  Director 
of  the  Public  Library  Inquiry  of  Social  Science  Research  Council.  While  the 
primary  focus  of  the  inquiry  was  on  the  institutional  purpose,  structure  and 
process  of  the  American  public  library,  the  approach  to  this  problem  was  broad 
enough  to  incorporate  materials  on  other  institutions  of  communications.  Of 
special  interest  for  sociologists  are:  Berelson's  The  Library^ s  Public  [1949],  an 
analysis  of  the  users  of  this  channel  of  communication;  Bryan's  The  Public  Librarian 
[1952],  a  study  of  the  medium's  personnel;  Garceau's  The  Public  Library  in  the 
Political  Process  [1949],  an  analysis  of  the  library  as  a  social  institution;  and 
Miller's  The  Book  Industry  [1949b]. 

Both  the  series  sponsored  by  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  that 
sponsored  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  present  sound  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  American  media.  Their  chief  shortcoming,  from  a  sociological 
point  of  view,  is  that  they  tend  to  present  mainly  historical,  descriptive  and 
practical  accounts  rather  than  sociological  analyses  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  media.  They  remain,  in  short,  indispensible  sources  of  background  material 
from  which  future  institutional  analyses  must  start. 

Following  the  publication  of  these  two  sets  of  studies  there  have  appeared 
several  isolated  analyses  of  media  structures.  Notable  among  these  were:  Siep- 
mann's  Radio,  Television  and  Society  [1950],  a  comparative  analysis  of  the  American, 
British  and  Canadian  systems;  Inkeles'  Public  Opinion  in  Soviet  Russia  [1950], 
containing  an  authoritative  description  of  the  Soviet  radio  system;  Powdermaker's 
Hollywood  the  Dream  Factory  [1950],  an  anthropological  analysis  and  the  first  major 
field  study  of  Hollywood  since  Rosten's  comprehensive  investigation  in  1941; 
and  Janowitz's  The  Community  Press  in  an  Urban  Setting  [1952]. 

Of  these  institutional  analyses  perhaps  the  most  sociologically  oriented  is  the 
work  of  Janowitz.  Specifically,  the  volume  concerns  the  local  weekly  English 
language  community  papers  within  metopolitan  Chicago.  Janowitz  describes 
the  historical  and  ecological  growth  and  organization  of  the  community  press, 
the  social  role  of  the  community  publisher,  the  image  of  the  community  as 
reflected  in  the  content  of  the  press,  the  functions  which  the  press  performs  for 
the  community,  and  its  impact  on  the  readers.  He  relates  this  analysis  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  local  press  to  a  framework  of  hypotheses  in  urban 
sociology.  As  he  states  it,  'the  basic  orientation  of  this  research  views  the  urban 
community  press  as  one  of  the  social  mechanisms  through  which  the  individual 
is  integrated  into  the  urban  social  structure.  .  ,  The  underlying  question  is  whether 
the  community  press  helps  to  maintain  local  community  activities  and  identifi- 
cations and  to  interrelate  them  to  non-local  activities  and  identifications'  (p.  22). 
With  this  orientation,  Janowitz  proceeds  to  use  this  analysis  of  the  community 
press  to  provide  insights  into  the  'social  dimensions  of  the  local  community',  i.e., 
the  motivational  involvement  of  inhabitants,  the  social  organization  and  social 
control  at  the  local  community  level.  In  this  fashion,  by  interweaving  the  insti- 
tutional analysis  of  a  medium  of  communication  with  a  sociological  analysis  of 


I.  The  series  also  included  a  re-examination  of  the  philosophical  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press,  a  study  of  the  treatment 
given  to  the  San  Francisco  Conference  by  the  mass  media,  and  a  general  report  containing  the  general  analysis  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission  with  regard  to  the  principles,  problems,  performance  and  defects  of  the  American 
mass  media. 
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the  social  system  of  a  community,  Janowitz  exemplifies  the  growing  trend  toward 
merging  empirical  communications  research  and  traditional  sociological  theory. 
There  remain,  of  course,  countless  problems  of  media  structure  still  to  be 
investigated.  For  example,  there  is  need  for  further  intensive  study  of  the  mass 
media  as  social  organizations— focusing  on  the  formal  and  informal  structure, 
the  lines  of  authority,  status,  and  decision-making,  the  processes  and  patterns  of 
occupational  mobility  within  the  industries,  the  background  and  career  histories 
of  its  personnel,  the  extent  to  which  these  organizations  are  bureaucratic,  and  so 
on.  Furthermore  there  is  need  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  differential  structures 
of  the  communications  industries  relate  to  the  functions  which  they  serve  and 
the  quality  and  nature  of  communication  content. 


FORMAL    MASS    MEDIA    AND    INFORMAL    PERSONAL    COMMUNICATIONS 

The  current  emphasis  on  personal  influence  in  communications  research  appeared 
before  the  post-war  period  with  which  the  current  survey  is  concerned.  An  im- 
portant example  of  this  emphasis  is  Lazarsfeld,  Berelson,  and  Gaudet's  The 
People's  Choice  [  1 948] ,  an  intensive  analysis  of  voting  behaviour  in  a  mid-Western 
community.  One  of  the  principal  findings  of  the  study  was  that  certain  individuals 
in  the  community  served  as  influential  opinion  leaders.  In  this  role  they  exposed 
themselves  relatively  more  to  the  mass  media  than  the  average  person,  and  then 
carried  the  messages  of  the  mass  media  to  other  individuals  whom  they  met  in 
daily  informal  face-to-face  relationships.  Thus  campaigns  operated  through  a 
two-step  flow  of  communications  from  the  formal  mass  media  through  these 
influential  opinion  leaders  and  on  to  the  mass  public. 

Further  study  of  community  influentials  was  conducted  by  Merton  [ig4gb]. 
Investigating  the  communications  behaviour  of  influential  people  in  a  small 
Eastern  community,  Merton  discovered  that  there  were  actually  two  types  of 
opinion  leaders:  local  and  cosmopolitan.  The  local  influential  persons  were 
preoccupied  essentially  with  community  affairs,  whereas  cosmopolitan  influentials 
related  themselves  also  to  the  larger  world  (i.e.,  national  and  international)  and 
its  problems.  Merton  discovered  that  these  types  of  influentials  differed  in  their 
communications  tastes  and  in  the  uses  to  which  they  put  the  communications 
material. 

Further  study  of  types  of  opinion  leaders,  methods  for  their  identification,  and 
the  process  of  personal  influence  have  been  conducted  in  a  mid-Western  com- 
munity by  E.  Katz  and  Lazarsfeld  [1955]. 

A  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  role  which  individuals  play  in  a  total 
communications  system  is  provided  by  Lowenthal  and  Guterman  in  Prophets  of 
Deceit  [1949].  In  this  study  the  role  of  the  American  agitator  is  studied,  his 
techniques  of  persuasion,  the  themes  and  mechanisms  by  which  he  mediates 
between  the  world  and  the  individual,  moulding  'already  existing  prejudices  and 
tendencies  into  overt  doctrines  and  ultimately  into  overt  action'  (p.  vii). 

Comparative  information  on  the  institutionalization  of  'influentials'  as  an 
important  part  of  the  total  communications  system  is  provided  by  Inkeles  [1950] 
in  his  description  of  the  Soviet  communications  system.  Inkeles  devotes  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  work  to  an  analysis  of  the  role  played  in  Soviet  communi- 
cations by  trained  opinion-leaders  or  opinion-makers  and  the  use  of  mass  oral 
agitation  to  supplement  the  official  press,  radio  and  film  media. 

A  third  aspect  of  the  growing  recognition  of  the  importance  of  personal  inter- 
action in  the  communications  system  is  the  study  of  how  primary  groups  often 
set  the  context  in  which  formal  mass  communications  are  selected  or  received. 
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For  example,  there  are  the  recent  studies  conducted  by  the  Rileys  and  their 
colleagues,  at  Rutgers  [1951;  1954]-  These  studies  have  focused  on  the  social 
context  within  which  children  experience  comic  book  reading  and  other  forms 
of  communication,  and  have  demonstrated  that  the  peer  group  serves  to  limit 
and  shape  the  interpretations  and  meanings  which  such  experiences  have.  For 
example,  children  who  are  strongly  integrated  into  a  peer  group  tend  to  use  the 
mass  media  as  sources  of  ideas  or  information  for  furthering  peer-group  inter- 
action (e.g.,  new  games  to  play)  while  those  who  are  comparative  social  isolates 
tend  to  dwell  on  the  content  of  the  story  per  se. 

The  further  specification  and  testing  of  hypotheses  about  the  role  of  people 
in  the  total  communications  network  would  be  most  desirable.  Judged  from  the 
results  and  direction  of  studies  during  the  past  ten  years,  this  activity  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  productive  lines  of  sociological  investigation  taken  by 
communications  analysts. 


STUDIES  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  MASS  COMMUNICATION  AND  THEORIES  OF 
PROPAGANDA 

Perhaps  one  of  the  clearest  developments  during  the  post-war  period,  and  one 
Stemming  directly  from  research  conducted  during  the  war,  has  been  the  rigorous 
investigation  of  the  factors  determining  effectiveness  of  communications.  For  the 
most  part  these  researches  have  been  conducted  by  psychologists;  but  sociologists 
have  also  contributed,  and  the  sociological  relevance  of  this  work  leads  it  to  be 
considered  in  this  review. 

The  bulk  of  the  contributions  in  this  area  have  come  from  Carl  Hovland  and 
his  colleagues.  In  1949  Hovland,  Lumsdaine,  and  Sheffield  published  some 
results  of  their  experiments  on  the  effectiveness  of  films  and  other  mass-communi- 
cations devices  conducted  by  the  Research  Branch  of  the  Army's  Information  and 
Education  Division.  These  studies  determined  the  effectiveness  of  communications 
in  terms  of  their  success  'in  imparting  information,  in  changing  opinions  in  the 
direction  of  the  interpretations  presented,  and  in  increasing  men's  motivation  to 
serve'   (i.e.,  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces)    [Hovland,   Lumsdaine,   and  Sheffield 

1949.  P-  274]- 

As  a  result  of  these  wartime  researches  a  number  of  hypotheses  concerning 
communication  and  persuasion  were  formulated  which  served  as  starting  points 
for  further  research  by  Hovland  and  his  colleagues  during  the  post-war  period. 
In  1953  the  results  of  these  basic  researches  into  'the  experimental  modification 
of  attitudes  and  opinions  through  communication'  were  recorded  in  Communication 
and  Persuasion  by  Hovland,  Janis,  and  Kelley  [1953].  These  experiments  touched 
on  the  differential  effectiveness  of  communications  as  influenced  by  variations  in 
the  nature  of  the  content  and  the  audience  situation.  For  example,  variations 
in  the  credibility  of  the  communicator,  the  use  of  fear-arousing  appeals,  and 
the  organization  of  persuasive  arguments  were  tested.  Also  tests  were  made  of 
the  influence  of  audience  factors  such  as  group  membership,  personality,  and 
active  audience  participation.  In  all  cases  explicit  working  hypotheses  were 
stipulated  and  tested  by  rigorous  experimentation,  thus  exemplifying  the  trend 
toward  merging  research  and  theory  in  the  communications  field. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  and  the  work  of  other  scientists  have  been 
summarized  recently  in  a  systematic  statement  by  Hovland,  'Effects  of  the  Mass 
Media  of  Communication',  in  the  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology,  edited  by  Lindzey 
[1954].  An  earlier  survey  of  the  effects  of  mass  media  by  Joseph  Klapper  [1950] 
is  soon  to  be  revised. 
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The  end  of  World  War  II  also  saw  the  publication  and  consolidation  of  lessons 
learned  from  psychological  warfare,  for  example:  Lerner  [1949;  1951]  and 
Linebarger  [1954].  Out  of  these  wartime  experiences  there  has  come  a  decided 
effort  to  formulate  hypotheses  or  principles  of  mass  persuasion.  For  example, 
Doob  [1950]  has  examined  material  from  the  Goebbels'  diaries  and  extracted 
nineteen  principles  of  propaganda  which  Goebbels  seemed  to  follow,  consciously 
or  unconsciously.  Experiences  with  leaflet  propaganda  have  been  formalized  by 
Herz  [1949]  for  World  War  II  and  for  the  Korean  War  in  an  Interim  Report  in 
the  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  in  1951.  And  the  relationship  of  the  primary  and 
secondary  group  situations  in  the  German  Army  on  the  impact  of  the  Western 
Allied  propaganda  was  analysed  by  Shils  and  Janowitz  in  'Cohesion  and  Dis- 
integration in  the  Wehrmacht  in  World  War  IF  [1948]. 

Peacetime  propaganda  activities  have  also  undergone  scrutiny  and  some 
principles  of  persuasion  have  been  evolved  which  may  form  the  basis  for  future 
theories  and  empirical  research.  For  example,  Hyman  and  Sheatsley  have  con- 
sidered some  reasons  why  information  campaigns  fail  and  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  certain  psychological  characteristics  of  human  beings  which  impede 
communications.  Cartwright  [1949]  examined  selected  findings  of  research  on 
the  sale  of  United  States  War  Bonds,  and  formulated  a  series  of  principles  of  mass 
persuasion.  In  1947  Merton  published  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  successful 
radio  sales  marathon  conducted  by  Kate  Smith  during  World  War  II  Bond 
Drives  [Merton  1947].  His  approach  integrated  a  careful  analysis  of  the  themes 
which  Smith  employed  with  an  intensive  interviewing  of  those  who  had  been 
persuaded  by  her.  In  this  fashion  he  achieved  a  vivid  social  psychological  and 
sociological  accounting  of  the  process  of  mass  persuasion. 


COMPARATIVE    STUDIES    OF    COMMUNICATION    CONTENT 

Content  analysis  has  always  been  a  popular  technique  in  American  communi- 
cations studies,  and  the  uses  to  which  it  has  been  applied  have  been  numerous 
and  varied.  A  most  comprehensive  summary  of  the  technique  and  the  problems 
to  which  it  has  been  applied  is  provided  by  Berelson's  Content  Analysis  [1952a]. 
Appended  to  this  thorough  discussion  of  the  uses  and  problems  of  content  analysis 
is  a  bibliography  of  the  major  published  studies  up  to  1950. 

Following  the  Berelson  summary,  the  main  contribution  to  content  analysis 
has  been  the  Hoover  Institute  series  of  comparative  studies  of  symbols,  under 
the  direction  of  Lasswell,  Lerner,  and  de  Sola  Pool  [1952].  These  studies  are  part 
of  a  larger  research  project  on  Revolution  and  the  Development  of  International 
Relations  (RADIR  Project).  The  symbol  series  is  a  study  of  trends  in  the  key 
symbols  of  modern  politics.  Its  theory  and  method  are  set  forth  in  a  concise 
introductory  volume.  The  Comparative  Study  of  Symbols.  Among  the  several  analyses 
in  the  series,  perhaps  the  most  relevant  one  for  students  of  the  sociology  of  mass 
communications  is  The  Prestige  Papers  [de  Sola  Pool  et  al.  1952],  an  analysis  of 
the  editorials  appearing  in  leading  newspapers  in  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  for  the  period  1890- 1950. 


SOCIAL    CHARACTERISTICS    AND    BEHAVIOUR    OF    AUDIENCES 

Aside  from  the  continuing  commercial  investigations  of  media  audiences  in 
America,  four  post-war  publications  seem  of  special  importance  for  sociologists. 
Two  deal  with  radio  listeners,  one  with  movie  viewers  [Handel,  1950],  and  one 
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with  library  users  (Berelson,  1 949] .  By  way  of  illustration,  only  the  radio  studies 
are  reviewed  here. 

In  1945,  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  commissioned  a  national 
survey  of  the  American  public's  understanding  and  acceptance  of  radio  in  the 
United  States.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were  published  in  The  People  Look 
at  Radio,  by  Lazarsfeld  and  Field  [1946].  The  study  described  in  detail  the  atti- 
tudes of  the  public  toward  radio  in  general  and  advertisements  in  particular. 
Some  of  the  criticisms  offered  were  discussed  along  with  the  problems  faced  by 
the  radio  industry  as  a  social  institution. 

Extending  from  this  first  study,  a  second  national  survey  of  the  radio  audience 
was  conducted  in  1947,  and  the  results  published  in  Radio  Listening  in  America, 
by  Lazarsfeld  and  Kendall  [1948].  This  second  study  repeated  many  of  the 
earlier  topics  in  order  to  detect  post-war  trends  in  radio  listeners'  attitudes.  In 
addition,  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  contains  an  excellent  overall  picture 
of  the  general  communications  behaviour  of  the  American  population  at  that 
time.  For  example,  data  were  gathered  on  book-reading,  movie  attendance, 
newspaper  and  magazine  readership,  which  enabled  the  detection  of  'fans', 
'average  consumers',  and  'abstainers'  for  any  of  the  mass  media.  The  social 
characteristics  of  these  types  could  then  be  analysed  and  the  interrelationship  set 
up  by  exposure  to  the  various  mass  media  determined.  In  this  fashion  the  study 
reveals  the  shift  away  from  mere  description  of  audiences  toward  more  sociological 
and  social  psychological  analyses  of  the  audience  structure. 

The  Future 

Five  trends  in  post-war  American  research  in  the  sociology  of  mass  communi- 
cations have  been  described  and  illustrated  in  this  article.  In  reviewing  this 
recent  history  one  is  struck  by  the  absence  of  material  on  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  salient  development  in  the  mass  media  in  the  United  States  during  this 
period,  i.e.,  television.  There  has  been  no  major  sociological  study  of  this  new 
medium  to  date.  Therefore,  if  one  were  to  anticipate  the  principal  new  direction 
which  communication  research  will  take  in  America  during  the  next  ten  years, 
one  might  look  forward  to  sociological  studies  of  television.  It  would  be  desirable, 
for  example,  to  have  some  sociological  analyses  of  the  organization  of  the  tele- 
vision industry,  its  personnel  and  its  relationship  to  other  media.  Investigation 
of  the  functions  performed  by  television  and  its  influence  on  individuals  and  on 
other  social  institutions  would  be  welcome.  And  it  is  time  for  another  systematic 
analysis  of  the  social  and  psychological  characteristics  of  American  audiences  and 
their  opinions  on  the  new  medium,  as  'The  People  Look  at  Television'. 
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The  study  of  religion  as  a  special  discipline  in  sociology  dates  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  was  then  that  men  such  as  Weber,  Troeltsch, 
Durkheim,  Sombart  began  to  examine  religious  phenomena  in  a  perspective 
whose  theory  and  method  derived  from  sociology  rather  than  from  history  or 
philosophy.  This  is  not  to  say  that  earlier  scholars  have  made  no  contributions  to 
our  understanding  of  religion  and  society ;  however,  the  sociological  insight  they 
had  to  offer  was  essentially  a  by-product  of  contributions  to  other  disciplines. 

Two  observations  stand  out  as  one  surveys  the  progress  of  work  in  the  sociology 
of  religion.  One,  the  great  debt  owed  to  the  European,  particularly  the  German 
and  French,  pioneers  of  the  field.  It  can  be  said  without  much  fear  of  disagreement 
that  nothing  that  has  been  done  in  the  sociology  of  religion  in  the  last  decade 
promises  to  match  either  theoretically  or  methodologically  the  work  done  some 
thirty  to  forty  years  ago  by  Weber,  Troeltsch,  or  Durkheim.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  significant  degree  to  which  the  field  has  been  approached  macroscopically 
rather  than  microscopically.  Sociologists  of  religion,  almost  as  a  group,  have  not 
mainly  been  concerned  with  studying  isolated  religious  phenomena  but  with 
developing  general  insight  into  the  interaction  of  religion,  religious  institutions, 
and  society.  As  a  resvilt,  a  body  of  general  theory  has  been  developed  in  this  field 
which  is  perhaps  more  impressive  than  existing  theory  in  any  other  area  of 
sociology. 

In  America,  the  sociology  of  religion  has  never  been  and  certainly  is  not  now 
an  important  area  of  sociological  study.  None  of  the  leading  figures  in  current 
or  past  American  sociology  have  secured  their  reputations  primarily  as  a  result 
of  work  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  Religion,  where  it  has  been  examined  by 
American  sociologists,  has  more  often  than  not  been  treated  merely  as  one  among 
a  number  of  variables  to  be  used  to  explain  other  aspects  of  our  social  life.  Thus, 
for  example,  sociologists  of  the  family  will  give  some  attention  to  religious,  along 
with  other  influences  on  family  life. 

There  has  been  considerable  speculation  about  the  reasons  for  this  neglect  of 
what  on  the  surface  would  appear  to  be  a  provocative  area  for  sociological 
examination.  One  school  of  thought  attributes  it  to  the  personal  agnosticism  of 
American  sociologists  which  carries  over  into  the  selection  of  problems  for  study. 
Another  suggests  that  it  stems  from  a  resistance  to  self-searching  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  America's  religious  institutions  which  is  reflected,  it  is  felt,  in  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  Foundations  to  lend  any  substantial  financial  support  to 
research  programmes  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  These  contentions  assume  some 
validity  when  the  dearth  of  sociological  research  in  contemporary  religion  is 
compared  with  the  abundance  of  support  which  American  cultural  anthropolo- 
gists have  received  for  studies  of  primitive  religion. 

What  can  be  said  about  contemporary  interest  in  the  sociology  of  religion — say, 
over  the  last  ten  years?  There  are  a  number  of  signs  that  a  genuine  and  relatively 
widespread  interest  in  the  subject  is  beginning  to  emerge,  though  its  full  flowering 
will  probably  require  another  decade  or  so.  This  interest  is  being  stimulated, 
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in  part,  by  the  churches  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  social  scientists  are 
beginning  to  receive  appointments  to  the  executive  staffs  of  denominational  head- 
quarters, often  to  direct  social  research  units.  Theological  seminaries  are  in- 
creasingly incorporating  courses  in  sociology  and  social  psychology  in  their 
curricula  and  a  new  kind  of  minister  is  appearing,  trained  in  and  aware  of  the 
potentialities  of  social  research  in  helping  to  understand  the  problems  of  the 
contemporary  church.  One  theologian-sociologist,  Samuel  Blizzard,  is  at  present 
on  leave  from  his  university,  studying  the  role  of  the  parish  minister  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  implications  for  the  extension  of  social  science  training  in  the 
seminary.  Sociology  departments  in  Catholic  universities  are  also  growing,  and 
among  recent  studies  in  the  sociology  of  religion,  those  of  Catholic  scholars  are 
particularly  noteworthy.  Joseph  Fichter  of  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans 
has  completed  two  studies  on  the  sociology  of  the  parish  which  would  probably 
not  have  obtained  an  imprimatur  a  decade  ago  [Fichter  1951;  1954]. 

Aside  from  this  changing  climate  of  opinion  toward  sociological  research  on 
religion  in  the  religious  institutions  themselves,  note  should  be  taken  of  a  newly 
formed  foundation  interest  in  supporting  research  on  religion. 

Of  equal  importance  to  these  trends  during  the  past  decade,  has  been  the 
publication  in  English,  and  the  widespread  use,  of  European  classics  in  the 
sociology  of  religion.  The  average  sociology  student,  even  during  his  under- 
graduate training,  is  making  direct  acquaintance  with  material  which  heretofore 
he  could  only  read  second-hand.  Courses  in  the  sociology  of  religion,  utilizing 
this  new  source  of  material,  are  being  added  to  the  curricula  of  some  sociology 
departments  (Harvard  and  Columbia  among  them)  though  this  development 
has  not,  as  yet,  become  a  fad. 

What  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  this  new-found,  but  still  modest  interest  in  the 
sociology  of  religion?  On  the  theoretical  side,  the  major  contributions  have 
probably  been  those  of  Yinger,  Goode,  Davis,  and  Parsons.  Yinger  [1946]  in  his 
book.  Religion  in  the  Struggle  for  Power,  builds  on  the  work  of  Troeltsch,  Weber, 
and  Tawney  to  examine  the  role  of  the  religious  institutions  in  the  social,  economic 
and  political  life  of  American  society.  Goode  [1951]  and  Davis  [1949]  together 
with,  and  following  the  lead  of  Parsons  [  1 953]  have  applied  structural-functional 
theory  to  restating  some  of  the  theoretical  conceptions  of  the  European  sociolo- 
gists, notably  Durkheim,  concerning  the  place  of  religion  in  society. 

Notable  araong  a  number  of  studies  of  religious  institutions  is  Marshall  Sklare's 
[1955]  study  of  the  social  bases  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  conserva- 
tive Judaism  in  America.  The  plethora  of  small  sects  in  America  has  not  yet 
stimulated  many  sociologists  to  study  their  institutional  form.  One  effort,  Stroup's 
[1945]  study  of  the  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  suffers  from  his  inability  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  sect's  leaders;  and  undoubtedly  much  useful  research  in  this 
area  is  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  membership  to  co-operate.  Cantril's  [1941] 
and  Harris's  [1953]  studies  of  the  Father  Divine  movement  suffer  from  the  same 
limitation,  though  Harris's  work  provides  considerable  insight  into  the  social 
conditions  which  have  lead  to  the  success  of  the  sect. 

An  almost  neglected  area  of  inquiry  is  that  of  the  sociology  of  the  ministry  as 
a  profession.  Blizzard's  [1954]  study  is  devoted,  in  part,  to  examining  the  role 
and  functions  of  the  Protestant  minister  in  American  communities  and  should, 
when  completed,  lay  a  foundation  for  further  attention  to  studies  of  religious 
leadership.  Luke  M.  Smith  [1953]  has  studied  the  authority  structure  and 
ideology  of  the  clergy  and  some  community  studies,  notably  Hollingshead's 
Elmtown's  Touth  [1949]  have  treated  this  topic  peripherally.  All  in  all,  however, 
Mecklin's  early  work,  The  Passing  of  the  Saint  [1941]  and  the  chapter  in  Joachim 
Wach's  book  Sociology  of  Religion  [1944,  especially  Chapter  i]  on  types  of  religious 
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authority,  represent  probably  the  best  material  available  to  the  American  socio- 
logist, aside  from  the  work  of  Troeltsch  and  Weber,  on  religious  leadership. 

Other  work  in  the  field  can  best  be  classified  in  terms  of  its  relationship  to 
different  spheres  of  social  life.  The  relationship  between  religion  and  social 
stratification  is  becoming  an  increasingly  significant  field  of  inquiry  and  many 
articles  have  appeared  on  this  topic.  Perhaps  the  most  informative  paper  is  by 
Liston  Pope  [1948]  who  uses  survey  data  collected  by  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  to  analyse  the  class  composition  of  American  denominations. 
Hollingshead's  Elmtown's  Touth  [1949]  mentioned  above,  includes  a  provocative 
chapter  on  class  and  religious  affiliation  among  adolescents. 

The  paucity  of  research  on  religion  and  values  reflects  the  general  lack  of 
value  research  among  American  sociologists.  What  little  has  been  done  has 
focused  more  attention  on  religion  as  a  factor  in  attitude  formation.  Berelson, 
Lazarsfeld,  and  McPhee's  [1954]  study  of  voting  behaviour,  for  example,  gives 
considerable  attention  to  examining  the  religious  basis  for  voting.  Ringer  and 
Glock  [1954-55]  have  studied  the  relationship  between  commitment  to  the 
Church  and  attitudes  on  contemporary  social  and  political  issues.  Fundamental 
questions  concerning  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  formation  and  status  of 
moral  and  ethical  values  have  scarcely  been  touched. 

Other  areas  in  which  a  recognizable  amount  of  sociological  research  has  been 
done  over  the  last  decade  are  religion  and  the  state  [Blanshard  1949,  1951; 
Johnson  1947;  Nichols  1951;  O'Neill  1952;  Pfeffer  1953;  Ryans  and  Millari952; 
Stokes  1950],  religion  and  the  economic  order  [Bradley  1947;  Knight  and 
Merriam  1945;  Pope  1942],  and  religion  and  family  organization  [Barker  1948; 
Thomas  1 95 1 ;  Wood  1 950] . 

It  can  be  predicted  that  the  amount  of  time,  energy  and  funds  devoted  to  the 
sociology  of  religion  in  America  will  markedly  increase ;  that  the  new  techniques 
of  empirical  social  research  will  be  more  widely  used  in  studying  religious  pheno- 
mena, that  more  attention  will  be  given  such  topics  as  religion  and  values,  the 
role  of  the  ministry  as  a  profession,  and  the  church  and  the  social  order,  and 
finally,  that  applied  research  for  the  churches  will  come  to  supplement  and 
perhaps  threaten  basic  inquiries  in  the  sociology  of  religion. 

Whether  American  sociologists  will  continue  to  neglect  the  comparative  study 
of  religions,  the  more  intensive  examination  of  the  Roman  Catholic  influence 
on  American  religious  movements,  and  the  historical  study  of  religions  from  a 
sociological  perspective,  are  still  open  questions. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  study  of  professions  as  a  special  field  of  inquiry  in  American  sociology  has 
only  recently  begun.  It  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  review  significant  trends  in  this  area  or 
even  to  indicate  what  part  of  the  present  work  will  turn  out  to  be  most  important 
to  the  developing  field.  This  paper  will  rather  be  concerned  with  the  following: 
a  brief  review  of  the  orientations  guiding  sociologists  who  have  studied  professions, 
an  indication  of  some  of  the  work  completed  in  this  field  prior  to  1945,  and  a 
survey  of  several  of  the  basic  problems  along  with  the  citation  of  relevant  research 
carried  on  during  the  past  decade. 


ORIENTATIONS    GUIDING    THE    SOCIOLOGICAL    ANALYSIS    OF    PROFESSIONS 

Professions  have  been  viewed  by  American  sociologists  from  two  quite  different 
perspectives.  One  approach  is  properly  termed  the  sociology  of  work.  The 
importance  of  occupational  groups  as  a  focal  point  of  the  organization  of  modern 
industrial  society  needs  no  elaboration.  It  is  natural,  then,  that  sociologists 
should  have  been  led  to  the  study  of  work  and  occupations.  Such  research  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  Everrett  C.  Hughes  who  has  worked  in  this  field  over 
the  years  and  has  directed  a  number  of  studies  on  occupations  by  students  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  The  objective  is  to  discover  processes  that  occur  in  occu- 
pations generally  and  to  develop  a  set  of  problems  applicable  to  a  range  of 
occupations.  Hughes  [1952]  indicates  that  this  objective  can  best  be  met  by  the 
'study  and  comparison  of  occupations  without  regard  for  conventional  categories' 
rather  than  by  the  analysis  of  professions  only.  The  value-laden  term  'profession' 
may  act  as  a  blinder  to  processes,  actually  occurring  within  the  profession,  that 
members  of  the  professions  themselves  might  want  to  conceal.  He  advocates  the 
study  of  numerous  occupational  groups  on  the  assumption  that  'the  essential 
problems  of  men  at  work  are  the  same  whether  they  do  their  work  in  the  labora- 
tories of  some  famous  institutions  or  in  the  messiest  vat  room  of  a  pickle  factory' 
[Hughes  1 95 1  ] .  An  understanding  of  the  professions  may  be  obtained  through  the 
study  of  other  occupational  groups. 

A  second  approach  stems  from  the  interest  of  sociologists  in  the  professions 
per  se.  Professions  have  attained  a  strategic  position  in  modern  industrial  society 
as  the  occupational  groups  whose  task  it  is  to  develop  and  apply  abstract  scientific 
and  technical  knowledge  to  important  problems  of  everyday  life.  This  task,  which 
is  essential  to  the  smooth  running  of  the  industrialized  business  economy  and 
which  must  be  carried  on  by  highly  trained  personnel,  is  institutionalized  in  the 
various  professional  roles.  Because  of  the  functional  significance  of  professions 
for  the  social  structure,  sociologists  are  interested  in  analysing  the  social  context 
in  which  professional  activity  is  carried  on. 

Among  the  more  important  elements  that  set  professions  off  from  other  occu- 
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pational  groups,  several  which  are  due  to  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  professional 
task  will  be  discussed.  In  order  for  professionals  to  fulfil  the  function  of  developing 
and  applying  knowledge,  they  must  be  relatively  free  from  control  by  outsiders 
who  by  definition  do  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to  judge  the  work  of 
professionals.  One  of  the  principles  of  the  professional  role  is  that  practitioners 
should  maintain  control  over  their  own  work.  The  autonomous  character  of  the 
professions,  however,  would  seem  to  place  practitioners  in  a  position  in  which 
exploitation  of  clients  for  personal  gain  is  possible.  This  raises  the  question  why 
professionals  do  not  as  a  rule  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  further  their 
self  interests.  A  partial  answer  rests  in  one  of  the  norms  governing  professional 
practice:  there  is  an  institutionalized  expectation  that  professionals  will  put  the 
welfare  of  the  client  or  of  society  before  their  own  personal  interests.  In  Parsons' 
terms  [1939;  1951],  the  professional  role  may  be  characterized  as  collectivity- 
oriented  rather  than  self-oriented.  This  value,  in  some  form,  is  expressed  in  the 
codes  of  ethics  of  professions,  the  formal  statements  of  norms  governing  professional 
behaviour.  (These  codes  have  been  recently  examined  ^Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sciences,  1955].)  Moreover,  clients  as  well  as  colleagues 
exert  pressure  on  individual  practitioners  to  conform  to  the  norm  of  placing  the 
client's  interest  above  their  own.  Consequently,  the  individual  who  deviates  is 
not  likely  to  succeed  in  the  long  run,  in  furthering  his  self  interests.  This  patterning 
of  the  professional  role,  in  contrast  to  various  other  occupational  roles,  brings  up 
a  number  of  questions  of  interest  to  the  sociologist.  Before  these  are  discussed  and 
relevant  work  reported,  it  is  well  to  examine  briefly  the  state  of  research  in  the 
field  of  professions  before  1945. 


RESEARCH    IN    SOCIOLOGY    OF    PROFESSIONS    PRIOR    TO     I  945 

Among  the  relatively  few  studies  on  specific  professions  completed  by  American 
sociologists  before  1945,  some  deserve  special  comment.  Attention  should  be 
called  to  the  monographs  on  engineering  [1936b],  social  work  [1936c],  nursing 
[1936a],  law  [1938;  1948],  and  medicine  [1937],  written  by  Esther  L.  Brown  and 
sponsored  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Brown  presented  data  on  the  demand 
for  and  supply  of  professionals  in  these  fields  and  compiled  information  on 
professional  education  and  professional  associations  with  special  emphasis  on 
their  role  in  raising  standards.  Of  the  other  available  work,  qualitative  analyses 
of  two  professional  groups  stand  out  as  pioneer  studies:  Waller,  Sociology  of  Teaching 
[1932],  and  Wilson,  The  Academic  Man  [1942].  In  addition,  some  research  com- 
pleted during  this  early  period  focused  on  problems  generic  to  all  occupations — 
e.g.  vocational  choice,  occupational  personality,  and  occupational  mobility. 

By  1945,  however,  American  sociologists  had  begun  to  devote  more  attention 
to  the  study  of  professions.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  refer  to  every  study  that 
has  been  completed;  rather,  as  indicated  above,  a  few  problems  deriving  from 
the  nature  of  the  professional  role  will  be  mentioned,  and  revelant  work  bearing 
on  these  problems  will  be  cited.  In  the  first  set  of  problems  to  be  discussed,  the 
focus  is  on  the  profession  as  the  unit  of  inquiry. 


PROCESS    OF    PROFESSIONALIZATION    AND    SCOPE    OF    PROFESSIONAL 
ACTIVITY 

Several  problems  derive  from  the  fact  that  professional  practice  is  based  on  an 
abstract  body  of  knowledge.  One  of  these  topics  is  the  process  by  which  developing 
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scientific  and  technical  knowledge  is  utilized  by  occupations  to  evolve  a  specialized 
intellectual  technique  as  the  basis  for  their  work.  Concomitantly  many  occupations 
seek  the  prestige  and  rewards  accorded  professions  by  claiming  professional 
status.  To  substantiate  these  claims,  they  attempt  to  acquire  the  numerous 
attributes  that  characterize  professions.  The  conditions  under  which  this  process 
of  professionalization  begins,  the  process  itself,  and  the  elements  required  before 
an  occupation  can  achieve  professional  status,  are  problems  for  study.  Research 
in  this  area  may  in  turn  give  the  sociologist  additional  clues  to  the  definition  of 
professionalism,  a  question  that  is  far  from  settled  [Cogan  1 953] . 

A  somewhat  different  phenomenon,  resulting  from  the  general  increase  in 
knowledge,  is  specialization  within  a  profession,  when  the  amount  of  knowledge 
in  the  field  becomes  so  great  that  one  practitioner  cannot  become  competent 
in  the  entire  area.  The  process  of  specialization  is  not  well  understood,  and  no 
extensive  research  on  this  problem  can  be  cited,  although  Rosen's  [1944]  study 
of  medical  specialization  is  a  beginning.  A  further  question  inviting  inquiry  is, 
under  what  conditions  a  professional  specialty  develops  into  an  autonomous 
profession. 

The  increase  in  and  integration  of  knowledge  has  blurred  the  traditional 
distinctions  between  related  fields.  In  many  instances  the  intellectual  content  of 
several  disciplines  can  now  be  drawn  on  for  the  solution  of  problems  that  formerly 
fell  within  the  scope  of  one  specific  profession.  This  creates  the  need,  among 
professions,  of  defining  the  boundaries  of  their  particular  spheres  of  competence. 
It  also  suggests  that  where  overlap  of  activity  occurs,  some  kind  of  adjustment 
is  likely  to  take  place.  This  adjustment  may  vary  from  inter-professional  colla- 
boration, on  the  one  hand,  to  conflict  among  professions,  on  the  other.  The 
importance  of  these  problems  is  recognized  by  sociologists,  but  they  have  not  yet 
given  them  adequate  investigation. 


SOCIALIZATION    TO    THE    PROFESSIONAL    ROLE 

When  the  unit  of  inquiry  shifts  from  the  profession  to  professionals,  an  interesting 
question  is  how  individuals  are  prepared  to  fill  the  professional  role.  The  problem 
is  not  only  how  students  acquire  the  requisite  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  also,  and  what  is  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  the  sociologist,  how 
they  acquire  professional  attitudes  and  values,  some  of  which  differ  from  those 
governing  behaviour  in  other  occupations.  Work  in  this  area  is  underway  at 
the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  at  Columbia  University  where  a  long- 
range  sociological  study  of  medical  schools  is  in  progress.  Panel  studies  and 
intensive  field  work  are  being  conducted  at  three  medical  schools.  The  central 
focus  is  on  the  socialization  process  through  which  medical  students  acquire  the 
values,  attitudes,  and  skill  essential  to  the  professional  role  of  physician.  The  first 
publication  growing  out  of  this  work  is  expected  shortly. 


RECRUITMENT    TO    THE    PROFESSION 

The  sociological  analysis  of  professional  education  and  training  raises  the  prior 
question,  who  are  the  individuals  who  enter  professions?  This  is  an  aspect  of 
the  more  general  problem  of  vocational  choice,  and  sociologists  have  shown 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject  [Ginzberg  et  al.  1951].  Furthermore,  if  recruitment 
to  the  professions  is  examined  in  the  context  of  the  role  the  professional  is  expected 
to  play,  it  becomes  important  to  ascertain  whether  those  who  aspire  to  professional 
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status  are  to  some  extent  already  prepared  for  their  role.  To  raise  one  question 
out  of  many,  are  professionals  usually  recruited  from  the  families  of  professionals? 
In  this  framework  studies  of  occupational  mobility,  which  are  usually  examined 
in  the  light  of  social  stratification,  become  relevant.  A  recent  study  by  RogofF 
[1953]  is  of  particular  interest  here. 


ALTERNATIVE    PROFESSIONAL    CAREERS 

A  focus  on  the  typical  professional  role  within  a  given  profession  tends  to  conceal 
the  important  empirical  fact  that  there  is  diflferentiation  within  each  field. 
Various  career  opportunities  allow  individuals  with  divergent  interests,  talents, 
and  bents  to  find  their  niche  in  the  profession.  The  existing  professional  positions 
can  be  distinguished  in  numerous  ways,  e.g.  according  to  the  subject  matter 
dealt  with;  clientele  served;  prestige,  income,  and  power;  and  organizational 
context  in  which  professional  work  is  carried  on.  It  is  important  to  investigate  the 
conditions  under  which  role  differentiation  occurs  within  professions,  and  the 
ways  in  which  alternative  positions  are  filled,  as  well  as  to  characterize  the 
careers  of  those  occupying  various  professional  roles.  Available  research  has  dealt 
with  limited  aspects  of  these  general  problems. 

Several  studies  have  analysed  the  influence  of  ascribed  characteristics  of 
practitioners  up  on  the  attainment  of  professional  positions.  A  detailed  study  of 
women  doctors  completed  by  Williams  [1949;  1950]  suggests  that  the  professional 
status  of  women  physicians  is  generally  lower  than  that  of  men  with  respect  to 
type  of  practice  engaged  in,  field  of  specialization  and  hospital  affiliation.  Hall's 
[1946;  1948;  1949]  analysis  of  medical  practice  in  an  eastern  American  city 
focuses  on  vertical  mobility  within  the  medical  profession.  He  finds  that  the 
success  of  young  doctors  is  controlled  by  the  'inner  fraternity'  (an  informal 
organization  of  established  physicians)  who  help  beginning  practitioners  by 
arranging  for  hospital  appointments,  referring  patients,  and  the  like.  Hall 
emphasizes  that,  above  a  certain  level  of  technical  competence,  practitioners  who 
are  aided  in  this  way  are  the  ones  whose  ascribed  characteristics  are  acceptable 
to  the  'inner  fraternity'.  Another  study  dealing  with  the  influence  of  ascribed 
characteristics  on  one's  professional  career  is  Hale's  [1949]  analysis  of  the  careers 
of  Negro  lawyers  in  Chicago.  These  studies  point  to  the  need  for  further  specifi- 
cations of  ways  in  which  ascribed  characteristics  may  interfere  with  the  profes- 
sional norm  of  achievement  [See  also  Hughes  1945].  This  leads  in  turn  to  the 
problem  of  identifying  mechanisms  that  maintain  essential  patterning  of  the 
professional  role  on  the  basis  of  achievement  criteria. 

The  emphasis  on  vertical  mobility  in  the  study  of  professional  careers  tends  to 
obscure  the  fact  that  in  some  professions  horizontal  mobility,  i.e.  movement  at 
the  same  level  of  professional  work,  may  be  the  prevalent  pattern.  Becker's  [1952] 
work  on  Chicago  public  school  teachers  suggests  that  horizontal  mobility 
characterizes  the  average  career  in  this  profession.  Accordingly,  he  reports  that 
many  teachers  move  from  one  school  to  another,  seeking  that  school  which,  they 
feel,  is  the  most  desirable  setting  for  their  task.  Other  teachers  forgo  such  moves, 
preferring  to  adjust  to  the  environment  of  the  schools  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

Studies  of  ministers  [Rodehaver  1948;  Rodehaver  and  Smith  1951;  Smith 
1953]  in  two  Protestant  denominations  indicate  that  migration  of  clergymen  from 
one  parish  to  another  sometimes  involves  horizontal  and  sometimes  vertical 
mobility.  The  authors  indicate  that  the  kind  of  mobility  involved  can  be  under- 
stood only  in  terms  of  the  formal  structure  of  the  denomination,  i.e.  its  authority 
structure,  religious  ideology,  etc.  These  articles  raise  numerous  questions,  in- 
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eluding  the  following :  how  does  the  structure  of  the  profession  affect  the  type  of 
mobility  found  among  its  members;  what  is  the  relation  between  horizontal  and 
vertical  career  mobility  in  a  given  profession ;  under  what  conditions  and  by  what 
mechanisms  do  practitioners  adjust  to  a  given  work  situation  rather  than  engage 
in  either  horizontal  or  vertical  career  mobility. 

A  quite  different  matter  is  the  way  in  which  professional  practice  varies 
depending  upon  the  organizational  context  in  which  work  is  carried  on.  A  more 
specific  question,  the  role  in  the  traditionally  free  professions  of  the  salaried 
professional,  is  of  current  significance,  since  more  and  more  of  such  people  are 
being  employed  in  bureaucracies.  The  consequences  of  employment  of  profes- 
sionals by  non-professionals  for  the  very  conception  of  profession  itself  deserve 
analysis.  How,  for  example,  does  this  kind  of  employment  affect  the  autonomy 
of  the  profession?  What  kinds  of  adjustment  must  be  made  in  order  for  practi- 
tioners to  maintain  their  professional  standards  while  working  in  a  bureaucracy, 
the  norms  of  which  are  quite  different  from  those  governing  a  profession?  Although 
this  area  lacks  empirical  research,  American  sociologists  recognize  the  need  for 
studying  it  and  have  pointed  to  numerous  problems  demanding  investigation 
[Merton  1945a]. 


CLIENT-PROFESSIONAL    RELATIONSHIP 

It  has  been  emphasized  that  professional  work  is  concerned  with  the  application 
of  a  highly  abstract  body  of  knowledge  to  the  important  problems  of  everyday  life; 
for  many  practitioners  this  means  solving  the  problem  the  client  presents.  The 
client-professional  relationship,  accordingly,  is  a  fruitful  area  for  empirical  work. 
In  all  professions  the  personal  aspects  of  this  relationship  have  important  conse- 
quences for  the  successful  solution  of  the  client's  problem.  In  some  professions, 
e.g.  medicine  and  law,  the  professional  task  itself  is  in  part  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  interacting  between  client  and  practitioner.  The  various  dimensions 
of  the  client-professional  relationship  deserve  careful  analysis,  and  some  work, 
most  notably  that  of  Parsons  [1951;  Parsons  and  Fox  1952]  on  the  physician- 
patient  relationship,  has  proceeded  in  this  direction. 


PUBLIC    IMAGES    OF    PROFESSIONALS 

In  any  social  interaction  each  participant  has  certain  rights  and  obligations. 
In  the  client-professional  relationship,  the  client's  expectations  of  the  professional's 
privileges  and  duties  shape  somewhat  the  patterning  of  the  interaction  between 
the  two.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  what  those  expectations  are  and  how  they 
evolve.  To  some  extent  they  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  images  laymen  hold 
of  professionals.  The  content  of  these  images,  how  they  develop,  the  ways  in 
which  they  influence  the  choice  of  a  professional,  and  how  they  affect  the  client- 
professional  relationship  are  questions  requiring  analysis.  Research  on  popular 
conceptions  of  professions  has  been  scanty.  During  this  decade  there  have  been 
some  studies  on  prestige  ratings  of  occupations  and  professions;  the  National 
Opinion  Research  Center  survey  [North  and  Hatt  1949]  may  be  cited.  The  high 
prestige  attributed  to  professions  and  the  sources  of  prestige  are  important 
elements  in  the  lay  images.  More  extensive  analyses,  however,  are  needed. 
Recently  Terrien  [1953]  completed  a  survey  in  a  relatively  small  community 
on  lay  opinions  of  the  professional  status  and  community  activities  of  teachers. 
In  addition,  Williams'  [1946]  study  of  the  attitude  of  middle-class  women  patients 
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toward  women  physicians  provides  insight  into  the  influence  of  images  on  the 
client's  choice  of  professional. 


IMPACT    OF    PROFESSION    ON    PROFESSIONAL 

It  has  often  been  noted  that  since  each  worker  spends  the  greater  part  of  his 
time  in  occupational  activities,  it  is  likely  that  the  occupation  will  have  some 
effect  on  the  roles  he  plays  in  non-occupational  spheres;  it  will  influence  his 
habits,  interests,  and  attitudes.  Thus  is  produced  what  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
'occupational  personality'.  A  number  of  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  why  professions  can  exert  a  stronger  influence  than  do  other  occupations 
upon  the  practitioner  and  his  activities.  Empirical  research  in  the  related  areas 
of  professional  role  and  personality  and  professional  style  of  life,  however,  has 
been  virtually  neglected  by  American  sociologists  [Lastrucci  1946].  The  material 
that  does  exist  on  the  influence  of  the  occupation  or  profession  on  the  person  has 
been  systematized  by  Menzel  [1950b]. 


FUNCTIONAL    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    PROFESSIONS    FOR    SOCIETY 

The  analysis  of  any  problems  relating  to  professional  practice  must  be  placed 
in  the  context  of  the  larger  society.  Moreover,  as  Parsons  has  made  explicit,  it 
is  of  crucial  importance  to  investigate  the  functional  significance  of  the  several 
professions  for  the  broader  social  system.  In  his  theoretical  analysis  of  medical 
practice,  he  emphasizes  that  the  medical  profession  can  be  viewed  functionally 
as  a  mechanism  for  the  control  of  deviant  behaviour  [Parsons  195 1].  In  his 
recent  article  on  the  legal  profession,  [1954]  he  indicates  that  somewhat  the  same 
kind  of  analysis  is  applicable. 

Wardwell  [1952]  takes  a  functional  approach  to  the  marginal  occupational 
role  of  the  chiropractor,  and  suggests  that  its  functional  significance  for  the 
broader  social  structure  is  that  it  serves  as  a  channel  for  medical  innovation.  His 
analysis  of  this  role,  in  addition  to  indicating  its  relationship  to  the  more  fully 
institutionalized  role  of  medicine,  deals  with  the  functions  of  the  profession  for 
clients,  and  the  strains  on  chiropractors  inherent  in  this  marginal  situation. 

Because  the  professional  role  can  be  understood  only  in  the  context  of  the 
social  system,  comparative  studies  of  professions  in  various  societies  are  important. 
This  kind  of  research  has  been  neglected  by  American  sociologists,  although  there 
is  now  a  study  by  Field  [1953]  on  the  role  of  the  physician  under  the  Soviet 
regime. 


TRENDS    IN    THE    FIELD    OF    SOCIOLOGY    OF    PROFESSIONS 

This  brief  report  of  several  main  problem  areas  in  the  field  of  sociology  of  profes- 
sions shows  that  the  sociology  of  professions  is  still  in  its  early  stages.  The  need 
for  research  is  clearly  indicated,  and  as  Merton  [1949a]  earlier  suggested,  for  a 
particular  kind  of  research,  i.e.  a  ^cumulative  series  of  empirical  studies  of  occupations 
and  professions  guided  by  and  in  turn  extending  a  body  of  sociological  theory'. 
There  are  beginnings  in  this  direction.  In  1949,  under  a  grant  from  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation,  a  plan  was  adopted  at  Columbia  University  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  University  Seminar  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  professions  in 
modern  society.  This  Seminar  began  in    1950  with  a  membership  including 
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faculty  from  several  social  science  departments  and  from  such  professional  schools 
as  law,  medicine,  engineering,  architecture,  social  work,  and  nursing;  several 
members  of  the  Foundation  Staff;  and  a  few  qualified  persons  from  outside  the 
university.  The  purpose  of  the  Seminar  was  to  uncover  strategic  areas  for  research 
on  the  professions,  to  develop  materials  for  courses  or  seminars  on  the  professions, 
and  to  develop  a  programme  whereby  the  resources  of  the  social  sciences  might 
be  utilized  by  professionals.  It  was  proposed  that  a  Case  Book  on  Professions 
should  be  the  first  result  of  this  collaborative  effort.  This  book.  Professions  in 
American  Society,  is  now  in  preparation  (Goode,  Merton,  and  Huntington  [F]), 
and  is  intended  to  establish  a  framework  for  research,  study,  and  teaching  in 
the  field  of  professions.  Material  from  diverse  sources  is  utilized  to  present  a 
digest  of  available  information  on  the  various  professions,  and  to  raise  specific 
questions  for  future  research.  The  present  review  of  problem  areas  in  the  field 
has  drawn  freely  upon  the  outline  for  this  volume. 

A  new  trend  in  the  field  of  sociology  of  professions  is  interdisciplinary  research 
on  professional  problems.  It  is  encouraged  by  professionals  themselves,  for  they 
are  interested  in  utilizing  the  findings  of  social  scientists  to  improve  professional 
education  and  other  aspects  of  professional  practice.  This  kind  of  collaboration 
between  social  scientists  and  members  of  the  various  professions  is  implemented 
materially  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  As  long  as  professionals  seek  sociolo- 
gical studies  of  professional  practice,  there  will  continue  to  be  a  flow  of  research 
in  this  field. 

The  focus  of  this  paper  has  been  the  sociology  of  professions,  but  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  work  in  the  sociology  of  occupations  is  also  well  underway  [Smigel 
1954].  Signs  of  increased  interest  in  this  broader  field  are  the  publication  of  an 
entire  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  [1952]  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
work,  and  the  recent  appearance  of  a  textbook  in  the  field  [Caplow  1 954] .  The 
founding  of  courses  and  seminars  on  occupations  and  professions  at  important 
universities  throughout  the  country  is  a  part  of  this  trend. 


MARRIAGE  AND  FAMILY  SOCIOLOGY, 

1945-55 

Reuben  Hill  and  Richard  L.  Simpson 
University  of  North  Carolina 


Research  in  marriage  and  the  family  has  had  a  relatively  short  history  in  America. 
Most  of  the  systematic  study  of  courtship,  marriage,  and  parenthood  has  been 
done  within  the  past  30  years,  and  during  that  period  the  family  has  become  a 
focal  area  which  attracts  researchers  from  many  disciplines.  Sociologists  for 
several  years  have  ranked  marriage  and  the  family  second  among  24  fields  of 
inquiry  in  the  frequency  of  research  projects  reported,  only  social  psychology 
outranks  it  in  the  number  of  projects  listed. 

Family  research  has  shifted  in  focus  from  macroscopic  comparative  analyses 
of  great  sweep  like  G.  E.  Howard's  History  of  Matrimonial  Institutions  [1904]  and 
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similar  large-scale  studies  of  ancient  family  customs  to  present-day  microscopic 
explorations  of  the  internal  workings  of  families  in  their  home  neighbourhoods. 
The  first  researchers  chose,  discreetly,  to  deal  with  ancient  and  exotic  families, 
because  to  have  analysed  the  contemporary  family  dispassionately  would  have 
offended  the  prevailing  moral  sentiments.  The  movement  to  consider  families 
as  living  associations  was  launched  by  Ernest  W.  Burgess  in  the  late  '20s  [ig26b], 
but  its  development  in  concrete  research  took  form  only  in  the  late  '30s  and 
early  '40s.  We  have  had  to  wait  upon  the  willingness  of  families  to  be  studied, 
the  emancipation  of  scientists  from  blinders  imposed  by  the  mores,  and  the 
formulation  of  methods  for  collecting,  analysing,  and  interpreting  the  new  types 
of  family  data. 


COMPETING    THEORETICAL    FRAMEWORKS 

During  the  transition  period  in  family  research  several  distinct  approaches  for 
studying  the  family  have  grown  up  within  sociology,  anthropology,  psychology, 
and  home  economics.  Each  approach  has  its  own  characteristic  empirical  foci 
and  key  concepts;  and  generalizations  arising  from  the  different  approaches 
cannot  always  be  reunited  to  form  cumulative  theories.  Seven  such  conceptual 
systems  are  competing  for  adherents  today  :^ 

1.  The  institutional-historical  approach,  originating  in  sociology  (best  represented  by 
C.  C.  Zimmerman  and  associates  today). 

2.  The  structure-function  approach,  with  roots  in  sociology  and  anthropology  (as  seen 
in  the  works  of  K.  Davis  and  T.  Parsons ;  G.  P.  Murdock  and  L.  Simmons ; 
A.  B.  HolHngshead;  C.  McGuire;  and  W.  L.  Warner). 

3.  The  interactional-role  analysis  approach,  developed  by  sociology  and  social  psycho- 
logy (especially  evident  in  research  by  R.  C.  Angell,  E.  W.  Burgess,  R.  S. 
Cavan,  L.  S.  Cottrell,  T.  D.  Eliot,  R.  Hill,  M.  Komarovsky,  E.  Koos,  E.  and 
H.  Mowrer,  F.  Strodtbeck,  W.  Waller,  and  P.  WalHn). 

4.  The  situational-psychological  habitat  approach,  developed  independently  by  socio- 
logy and  psychology  (currently  used  by  J.  H.  S.  Bossard  and  E.  S.  Boll; 
E.  Boulding  and  R.  Blood;  and  R.  G.  Barker  and  H.  F.  Wright). 

5.  The  learning  theory-maturational  approach,  arising  in  psychology  (most  explicitly 
stated  in  the  work  of  R.  R.  Sears  and  J.  Whiting;  A.  Gesell  and  associates; 
and  A.  Davis  and  R.  J.  Havighurst). 

6.  The  household  economics-home  management  approach,  developed  in  consumption 
economics  and  household  management  (inferred  from  the  work  of  H.  Kyrk, 
P.  Nickell,and  M.  Reid). 

7.  The  family  development  or  family  life  cycle  approach,  interdisciplinary,  borrowing 
from  rural  sociology,  child  psychology,  human  development,  and  structure- 
function  sociology  (no  research  yet  completed,  but  emerging  in  the  writings 
of  E.  Deutscher,  R.  E.  L.  Paris,  P.  Glick,  M.  Sussman,  L.  Stott,  R.  S.  Cavan, 
E.  M.  Duvall,  R.  Foster,  R.  Hill,  and  L.  D.  Rockwood). 

Each  of  the  first  six  approaches  is  in  current  use.  Learning  theory  and  household 
economics  are  dominant  among  non-sociologists,  while  sociologists  most  often 
employ  the  structure-function  and  interactional-role  analysis  frameworks. 

The  competition  among  these  schools  of  thought  is  not  openly  recognized.  It 


I.  Identified  and  codified  by  Reuben  Hill  and  associates  in  family  research  seminars  at  Iowa  State  College  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  from  more  than  200  pieces  of  research  completed  during  the  last  20  years. 
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occurs  inadvertently  in  graduate  training,  when  students  learn  the  concepts 
and  techniques  of  only  one  approach.  The  family  development  framework  is  an 
attempt  to  transcend  the  boundaries  of  the  present  orientations  by  incorporating 
the  compatible  sections  of  each  into  a  unified  scheme.  It  has  borrowed  the 
concept  of  stages  of  the  family  life  cycle  from  rural  sociologists,  the  concepts  of 
developmental  needs  and  tasks  from  child  psychologists  and  human  development 
specialists,  and  from  the  structure-function  and  interactional  schools  the  concepts 
o^  age  and  sex  roles,  plurality  patterns,  functional  prerequisites,  and  the  family  as  a  system 
of  interacting  personalities.  The  resulting  frame  of  reference  furnishes  an  opportunity 
for  the  accretion  of  generalizations  about  the  internal  development  of  families 
from  formation  to  dissolution.  (For  a  discussion  of  this  approach  see  Hill  [1951a].) 


PREVAILING    EMPHASES    OF    THE    PAST    DECADE 

While  marriage  and  family  research  is  interdisciplinary,  the  contributing  disci- 
plines have  favourite  emphases.  This  can  be  seen  in  Table  i,  which  summarizes 
the  research  topics  reported  in  two  inventories  of  current  research:  (a)  the 
Clearinghouse  for  Research  in  Child  Life  of  the  United  States  Children's  Bureau, 
which  lists  projects  reported  by  medical  researchers,  psychologists,  home  econo- 
mists, and  a  few  family  sociologists;  and  (b)  the  Annual  Census  of  Research  of 
the  American  Sociological  Society,  most  of  whose  listed  projects  are  conducted 
by  sociologists.  On  the  left  in  Table  i  are  shown  projects  reported  to  the  Clearing- 
house for  1949-50;  on  the  right,  projects  listed  in  the  sociological  Census  for 
1950,  1953,  and  1955.  The  difference  in  emphases  is  apparent. 

Table   i 

Topics  of  research  projects  reported  to  the  Clearinghouse  for  Research  in  Child  Life, 
United  States  Children's  Bureau  (1949-50)  and  the  annual  census  of  research,  American 
Sociological  Society  (1950,  1953,  1955) 

Clearinghouse                          American  Sociological  Society 
Topic  of  Research  •  —       

Parental  family  contexts  of  child 
development 

Mate  selection,  dating,  and  courtship 

Marriage  adjustment  and  prediction 

Family  roles  and  interaction  . 

Studies  based  on  marriage  and  di- 
vorce statistics 

Sexual  and  reproductive  behaviour  . 

The  family  as  a  small  group  . 

Other  and  unclassifiable  .... 

Total 57  82  50 


Sociological  journals  provide  another  assessment  of  research  by  sociologists. 
Tables  2  to  6  inclusive  classify  studies  reported  in  the  years  1945-54  in  five 
journals — The  American  Sociological  Review,  Social  Forces,  The  American  Journal  of 
Sociology,  Sociology  and  Social  Research,  and  Rural  Sociology — according  to  topics 
investigated,  populations  studied,  methods  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  and 
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1949-50 

1950 

1953 

1955 

41 

4 

5 

8 

I 

14 

6 

6 

0 

ID 

5 

4 

0 

3 

I 

6 

0 

2 

2 

6 

4 

6 

I 

9 

0 

16 

16 

16 

II 

27 

14 

26 
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relation  to  theory.^  A  salient  conclusion  is  that  most  current  research  is  sophisti- 
cated in  method  but  needs  to  grow  in  theoretical  relevance;  many  studies  use 
impeccable  statistical  techniques,  but  fewer  than  a  fourth  test  theoretically 
derived  hypotheses.  An  upswing  in  methodological  and  theoretical  sophistication 
has  occurred,  beginning  in  about  1951.  In  data  collection  (Table  4),  experimental 
studies  begin  to  appear.  Promising  developments  in  data  collection  which  are 
not  evident  in  the  table  are  the  various  forms  of  projective  analysis — TAT, 
Rorschach,  doll  play  (examples  of  recent  uses  of  projective  techniques  in  family 
research  are  R.   Sears,   Pintler,  and  P.   Sears   [1946];   Hoss   [1954];   Robinson 

Table  2 
Topics  of  research  reported  in  five  sociological  journals,   1945-47,   1948-50,   1951-54 


Topic 

Per  cent  of  Totals  by  Years 

Number  of 
Articles 

1 

1945-47 

1948-50 

951-54 

Parental    family    contexts    of   child 

development 

Mate  selection,  dating,  and  courtship 

12 

7 

9 
15 

3 
23 

12 
31 

Marriage  adjustment  and  prediction 

2 

4 

10 

12 

Family  roles  and  interaction  . 
Studies     based     on     marriage     and 

7 

4 

12 

16 

divorce  statistics 

2 

15 

13 

20 

Sexual  and  reproductive  behaviour  . 

5 

2 

12 

14 

Family  as  a  small  group   .... 
Other  or  unclassifiable      .... 

20 

44 

17 

34 

9 
18 

24 
51 

\ 

Total  per  cent 

100 

100 

100 

— 

Number  of  cases 

41 

47 

92 

180 

\ 

Table   3 
Populations  studied  in  research  reported  in  five  sociological  journals,  1945-47,  1948-50, 
1951-54 


Population 


Per  cent  of  Totals  by  Years  Number  of 


1945-47 

1948-50 

1951-54 

Articl 

17 

17 

17 

31 

34 

30 

21 

47 

5 

17 

16 

25 

24 

21 

36 

53 

19 

15 

10 

24 

Students 

Other  nonrepresentative  populations 
Representative  samples  .... 
Secondary  sources  (Census,  marriage 

licences,  files,  etc.) 

Other  or  unclassifiable      .... 

Total  per  cent 


Number  of  cases 41  47  92  180 

Only  those  journal  articles  which  report  empirical  research  are  included.  The  figures  are  for  research  projects  rather 
than  for  articles.  When  a  project  has  given  rise  to  more  than  one  article,  the  articles  are  combined  and  treated  as  a 
single  project.  The  source  of  the  compilation  limits  its  completeness  and  representativeness  as  a  summary  of  sociolo- 
gical research.  Some  publication  outlets  have  been  omitted  from  consideration,  notably  agricultural  experiment 
station  and  Census  bulletins.  Some  articles,  although  appearing  in  sociological  journals,  are  by  non-sociologists. 
Finally,  a  few  issues,  although  not  enough  to  have  materially  affected  the  findings,  could  not  be  obtained  in  time 
for  classification. 
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Table  4 

Methods  of  data  collection  of  research  reported  in  five  sociological  Journals,   1945-47, 
1948-50,  1951-54 

Per  cent  of  Totals  by  Years  Number  of 

Method  A  t'  I 

1945-1947  1948-1950  1951-54  Articles 

Observation 5  8  5  11 

Interviews  and/or  questionnaires       .46  51  48  87 

Experimental  design o  2  3  4 

Secondary  sources  (Census,  marriage 

licence  files,  etc.) 37  23  40  63 

Other 12  15  3  15 

Total  per  cent 100  100  100  — 

Number  of  cases 41  47  92  180 

Table  5 
Methods  of  data  analysis  of  research  reported  in  five  sociological  journals,  1945-47,  1948-50, 
1951-54 

Per  cent  of  Totals  by  Years  Number  of 

^^th*"^  " 1 Artirle? 

1945-47  1948-50  1951-54  rtrucies 

Statistics  of  relationship    ....  27  28  50  70 

Descriptive  statistics 46  53  40  81 

Other:  Impressionistic,  etc.    ...  27  19  10  29 

Total  per  cent 100  100  100  — 

Number  of  cases 41  47  92  180 

Table  6 
Extent  to  which  theoretically  derived  hypotheses  are  tested  in  research  reported  in  five 
sociological  journals,  1945-47,  i948-50>  1 951-54 

Are  Hypotheses  Per  cent  of  Totals  by  Years  Number  of 

Tested?  ,945.47  1948-50  1951-54  ^'"'''^'^' 

Yes 7  II  34  39 

No 93  89  66  141 

Total  per  cent 100  100  100  — 

Number  of  cases 41  47  92  180 

[1946]) — and  the  sociometric,  participant  observer,  direct  observation  methods 
(recent  uses  of  these  techniques  are  illustrated  in  Barker  and  Wright  [1955], 
Strodtbeck  [1954a]),  the  latter  using  sound  recorders  to  capture  family  inter- 
action. In  data  analysis  (Table  5),  there  is  a  shift  away  from  subjective,  impres- 
sionistic analysis  and  toward  statistics  relating  variables  to  each  other.  More 
studies  after  1951  than  before  have  tested  hypotheses  explicitly  related  to  theory 
(Table  6).  The  character  of  populations  studied  (Table  3)  has  not  changed 
markedly ;  nearly  a  third  of  reported  studies  are  based  on  the  Census  and  other 
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secondary  materials,  almost  a  fifth  rely  on  students,  and  fewer  than  a  fifth  employ 
statistical  sampling.  In  number  of  studies  reported,  'marriage  and  family'  has 
improved  its  already  high  position  among  sociological  specialities  (Tables  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6).  A  few  leading  research  topics  continue  to  attract  attention.  Some  rep- 
resentative titles  of  articles  will  suggest  the  kinds  of  research  done  in  these 
different  empirical  areas: 

Parental  Family  Context  of  Child  Development 

'Some  Environmental  Factors  in  Relation  to  the  Personality  Developments  of 
Rural  Children.'  'Ordinal  Position  in  the  Family  as  a  Psychological  Variable.' 
'The  Role  of  the  Guest:  A  Study  in  Child  Development.' 

Mate  Selection,  Dating,  and  Courtship 

'The  Relationship  of  Population  Density  to  Residential  Propinquity  as  a  Factor 
in  Marriage  Selection.'  'The  Influence  of  Parent- 1  mages  upon  Marital  Choice.' 
'Lonely  Hearts  Clubs  Viewed  Sociologically.' 

Marriage  Adjustment  and  Prediction 

'Marital  Adjustment  and  Prediction  in  Sweden.'  'Marital  Adjustment  and  the 
Employed  Wife.'  'Predicting  Marital  Success  or  Failure  in  an  Urban  Population.' 

Family  Roles  and  Interaction 

'Measuring  Family  Solidarity.'  'The  Help  Pattern  in  the  Middle  Class  Family.' 
'Parent-Child  Relationships  and  Marital  Roles.' 

Other  Studies  of  the  Family  as  a  Small  Group 

'The  Family  as  a  Three-Person  Group.'  'Looseness  and  Rigidity  in  Family 
Structure.' 

Studies  Based  on  Marriage  and  Divorce  Statistics 

'Civil  Marriage  in  New  York  State,  Apart  from  New  York  City.'  'Economic 
Factors  and  Marital  Stability.'  'Rural-Urban  Differentials  in  Divorce.' 

Sexual  and  Reproductive  Behaviour 

'Rural-Urban  Differences  in  the  Spacing  of  First  Birth  from  Marriage :  A  Repeat 
Study.'  'Education  and  the  Changing  Size  of  Mormon  Families.'  'Birth  Control 
Attitudes  of  Negro  Mothers.' 


Concurrent  with  the  growth  in  scientific  sophistication  outlined  above  is  a 
marked  movement  in  the  sociological  journals  toward  critical  evaluation  of  the 
field.  A  number  of  articles  appraise  the  condition  of  current  marriage  and  family 
research.  (Some  of  these  are  Adams  [1950];  Kolb  [1950];  Kolb  [1948];  Burgess 
[1947];  Nimkoff  [1948];  Hill  [1951b];  and  Hill  [1955].  An  unusual  critique  of 
the  field  has  been  made  by  Cottrell  and  Foote  [F]  stressing  action-oriented 
possibilities  for  family  research.) 
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Moreover,  family  study  leaders  are  moving  to  co-ordinate  their  research 
efforts.  Hitherto,  much  of  our  research  has  been  eclectic  and  subject  to  fads. 
Interdisciplinary  workshops  have  brought  students  of  the  family  from  many 
disciplines  together  [Hill  1951a].  These  are  all  hallmarks  of  emerging  maturity 
of  the  field. 


PROSPECTS 

Family  sociologists  take  their  cues  for  research  from  several  sources :  from  students, 
who  want  to  know  how  to  prepare  for  marriage ;  from  action  agencies,  which  need 
knowledge  for  use  in  planning  their  programme;  and  from  fellow  sociologists, 
whose  work  charts  the  theory  into  which  family  research  must  be  integrated. 
Accordingly,  three  principal  lines  of  continued  progress  can  be  forecast. 

Students  will  insist  that  the  empirical  foci  of  selective  mating,  courtship,  sex, 
and  birth  control  keep  high  places  in  the  field. 

The  family  will  be.  increasingly  studied  as  the  unit  of  operation  in  fertility 
control,  medicine,  and  mental  health.  Action  agencies  are  discovering  that  work 
with  individuals  apart  from,  their  families  often  yields  negligible  results,  and  that 
in  order  to  work  effectively  with  family  groups  they  need  scientific  knowledge. 

Finally,  the  family  as  a  system  of  interacting  personalities  and  a  decision- 
making association  will  receive  major  emphasis,  and  research  in  this  area  will 
become  more  and  more  integrated  into  sociological  theory.  Family  researchers 
can  expect  to  contribute  to  the  theory  of  small  groups;  and  by  viewing  the 
family  as  a  microscopic  social  system  they  can  examine,  in  a  manageable  unit, 
many  contemporary  miniature  theories  about  social  systems. 


SELECTED   BIBLIOGRAPHY   IN    MARRIAGE    AND    THE    FAMILY,    I94O-55 

History  of  the  Family  as  an  Institution 

Calhoun  [1945];  Morgan  [1944];  Zimmerman  [1947]. 

Family  Living  Through  Budget  Analysts 
Kyrk  [1953];  Roberts  and  Stefani  [1949]. 

Impact  of  Social  Change  on  the  Family 
Ogburn  and  Nimkoff  [1955]. 

Contemporary  Family  Structure  and  Function 

Cottrell  [1942a] ;  Cottrell  [1942b] ;  Duvall  [1946] ;  Elder  [1949] ;  Ingersoll  [1948] ; 
Komarovsky  [1940];  Levy  [1949];  Motz  [1950];  Murdock  [1949];  Parsons 
[1949b];  Parsons  and  Bales  [1955];  Strodtbeck  [1951];  Strodtbeck  [r954a]. 

Family  Crisis  and  Adjustment 

Goode  [1949];  Hill  [1949];  Koos  [1946]. 
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Family  Situations 

Barker  and  Wright  [1950];  Blood  [1953];  Bossard  [1948];  Bossard  [1943]; 
Bossard  [1950];  Boulding  [1950]. 

Family  and  Culture:  Cross-cultural  Studies 

Arensberg  and  Kimball  [1940];  DuBois  with  Kardiner  and  Oberholser  [1944]; 
Lewis  [1950];  Murdock  [1950];  Whiting  and  Child  [1953]. 

Personality  Development  and  Parent-child  Relationships 

Baldwin  [1948];  Baldwin  [1949];  Bossard  [1943];  Davis  and  Havighurst  [1947]; 
Herbst  [1953];  Oeser  and  Hammond  [1954];  Oeser,  Hammond  and  Emery 
[1954];  Sears  [1948];  Sewell  [1952];  Sewell,  Mussen  and  Harris  [1955];  Winch 
[1950]. 

Dating,  Courtship,  and  Selective  Mating 

Burgess  and  Wallin  [1943];  Burgess  and  Wallin  [1944];  Hill  [1945];  Kirkpatrick 
and  Caplow  [1945];  Kirkpatrick  and  Caplow  [1945];  Lowrie  [1951];  Martinson 
[1955];  Strauss  [1946];  Winch  [1943];  Winch  [1946];  Winch  [1949];  Winch 
[1955]- 

Marriage  and  Family  Success 

Burgess  and  Wallin  [1953];  Ellis  [1948];  Kirkpatrick  [1947];  Landis  [1946]; 
Locke  [1947];  Locke  [1951]. 

Sex  and  Family 

Kinsey  et  al.  [1948];  Kinsey  et  al.  [1953];  Seward  [1946]. 

Family  and  Housing 

Cutler  [1947];  Gutheim  [1948];  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation  [1944]. 

Family  and  Community  Agencies 
Benz  [  1 940]  ;  Hunt  [  1 948] . 

Stages  of  Family  Development 

Blackwell  [1942];  Cavan  [1949];  Dinkel  [1943];  Gesell  and  Ilg  [1946];  Gesell 
and  Ilg  [1943];  Click  [1955];  Landis  [1942];  Stryker  [1955];  Sussman  [1954]. 
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SOCIOLOGY  OF   SMALL  GROUPS,   1945-55 

Fred  L.  Strodtbegk 
University  of  Chicago 


Since  1945,  the  study  of  small  groups  has  grown  like  a  healthy  child. ^  Sociology 
has  been  identified  with  some  of  its  most  distinguished  advances,  social  psychology 
and  psychology  have  been  ever-present  co-parents.  As  Peter  Rossi  has  pointed 
out  in  the  methodology  chapter,  government  contracts  have  constituted  a  sort 
of  family  subsidy  which  encouraged  the  small  group  concept.  Development  has 
been  so  rapid  that  there  are  now  many  problems  of  the  small  group  student's 
own  making.  But  these  problems  may  easily  be  solved  if  the  present  enthusiasm 
continues. 

To  summarize  what  has  been  learned  from  small  group  inquiries,  two  distin- 
guished volumes  have  appeared.  This  brief  article  can  give  no  better  introduction 
to  the  field  than  to  encourage  the  readers  to  spend  an  evening  with  each  of 
these  volumes. 

The  most  recent,  the  Hare,  Borgatta,  and  Bales  [1955]  volume  Small  Groups: 
Studies  in  Social  Interaction,  answers  the  question,  'What  are  the  small  group 
enthusiasts  up  to?'  in  a  satisfying  and  tactful  manner.  Their  first  chapter  treats 
of  early  small  group  theory.  Selections  from  Durkheim,  Simmel,  Cooley,  and 
Mead,  in  the  context  of  the  remainder  of  the  book,  make  it  quite  clear  that  the 
careful  criticism  of  the  work  of  these  men  in  the  light  of  modern  findings  may  be 
a  source  of  still  further  insight.  For  early  theory,  the  study  of  small  groups  is  in 
debt  to  sociology;  but  for  technique  the  debt  is  due  to  psychology.  The  authors' 
inclusion  of  papers  by  F.  H.  AUport,  Riddle,  and  Terman  acknowledge  some 
instances  of  this  latter  debt. 

Cartwright  and  Zander's  Group  Dynamics:  Research  and  Theory  [1953]  stresses 
the  Lewin-inspired,  field  theory  emphasis.  Both  these  volumes  are  broadly 
representative  of  work  being  done  throughout  America.  The  two  volumes  present 
all  the  substantive  findings  and  theoretical  perspectives  in  the  small  group  field 
that  a  non-specialist  could  expect  to  digest.^ 

A  high  percentage  of  the  800  items  treating  of  face-to-face  interaction  published 
since  1 945  are  compounded  from  a  relatively  small  number  of  primitive  inven- 
tions. Viewed  in  isolation,  each  of  these  inventions  seems  deceptively  simple: 
as  the  assembled  tools  of  a  well-trained  research  man,  they  serve  to  explain  the 
process  which  underlies  the  development  of  personality,  the  maintenance  and 
change  of  social  structure,  and  the  transmission  of  culture. 

Take  first,   Moreno's  sociometric  questions:   Whom  do  you  like?;   Dislike?; 


A  recent  bibliography  of  small  group  research  [Strodtbeck  and  Hare,  1954]  listing  1,407  items  reveals  that  from  a 
rate  of  one  time  per  decade  at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  rate  of  production  of  small  groups  items  has  grown  to 
three  per  week.  More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  has  been  written  since  1945. 

Further  general  references  include  chapters  5,  10,  11,  and  22  of  the  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology  [Lindzey,  1954]; 
chapters  4,  16,  and  9  of  Festinger  and  Katz  [1953];  Guetzkow  [1951];  Vinacke  [1954];  The  Annual  Review  of  Psychology 
over  the  past  five  years;  and  the  Swanson,  Newcomb,  and  Hartley  collection  of  readings  [1952].  The  fourteen  papers 
in  the  December  1954  issue  of  the  American  Sociological  Review  [Strodtbeck,  1954]  reflect  the  diversity  of  activity  in  the 
field.  Human  Relations,  Sociometry,  and  the  Journal  of  Abnormal  and  Social  Psychology  continue  to  publish  the  bulk  of  the 
small  groups  research,  but  the  items  carried  by  the  sociology  periodicals  are  increasing. 
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Want  to  work  with?;  etc.  The  answers  to  such  questions  can  be  counted,  ranked, 
placed  on  diagrams  and  (since  the  mid  '40s)  in  matrices.  To  hazard  a  bit  of 
analogical  reasoning,  inquiries  into  the  nature  of  heat  were,  before  the  invention 
of  the  thermometer,  rewarded  by  few  convergences.  The  simple  quantifications 
which  equated  heat  from  very  different  sources  gave  rise  to  the  recognition  of  the 
system  of  interrelations  described  in  thermodynamic  laws.  Are  there  to  be 
similar  fruits  from  sociometric  inquiry?  For  simple  situations  the  face-to-face 
behaviour  concomitants  of  sociometric  choice  are  becoming  quite  well  known 
[Slater,  1955].  Moreno's  basic  technique  is  used  in  the  mapping  of  widely 
differing  social  systems  [Riley  et  al.  1954].  But  whether  there  is  to  be  a  convergence 
of  sociometric  findings  or  whether  sociometry  is  to  remain  of  primary  importance 
as  a  handmaiden  to  other  research  is  perhaps  still  an  open  question.  In  formu- 
lations like  Newcombe's  A-B-X  theory  [1953],  the  importance  of  sociometry 
continues  undiminished.  Lindzey  and  Borgatta  [1954]  have  robbed  the  field  of 
sociometry  of  the  spontaneity  of  Moreno's  personality,  but  they  have  recently 
compressed  into  44  pages  a  remarkable  synthesis  of  what  sociometry  has  taught 
us.  Their  bibliography  of  179  items  reveals  that  two-thirds  of  the  items  have 
been  written  since  1945. 

Consider  also  Chappie's  interaction  chronograph.  Take  the  actions  and  non- 
actions of  two  persons  talking  together,  then  measure  the  degree  to  which  these 
actions  are  synchronized — this  is  the  heart  of  Chappie's  invention  [1940].  Only 
slowly  are  we  coming  to  understand  the  wisdom  of  this  simple  approach.  The 
direct  applications  are  limited  but  much  of  what  we  are  learning  indirectly  by 
use  of  other  techniques  is  coming  to  have  greater  meaning  in  terms  of  Chappie's 
earlier  experimentation.  Chappie  showed  that  interaction  characteristics  are 
highly  stable  [1942].  Stephan  [1952],  Borgatta  and  Bales  [1953],  and  Cattel  and 
Stice  [1953]  have  given  further  confirmation.  The  Reusch  films  [1954]  which 
show  how  a  mother  may  by  her  interventions  induce  defensive  techniques  of 
inattention  in  tiny  children,  help  us  understand  how  aperiodicity  and  non- 
synchronized  responses  arise.  The  discovery  (in  the  writer's  unpublished  obser- 
vations of  randomly  selected  adults  in  jury  deliberations)  that  single  persons 
have  lower  interaction  rates  than  married  persons,  presents,  in  still  another 
context,  regularities  which  might  have  been  inferred  from  Chappie's  studies  of 
mental  and  occupational  adjustment  [1942]  Chappie  and  Donald  [1947].  The 
basic  nature  of  Chappie's  work  presages  its  frequent  'rediscovery'. 

Lewin,  above  all,  had  experimental  resourcefulness  and  a  talent  for  unlocking 
men's  minds.  The  diagrams,  the  adaptation  of  the  term  topology  to  his  own 
needs,  the  concept  of  field,  barrier,  goal — all  of  these  served  to  break  a  tradition. 
The  indivual  was  no  longer  the  analytic  unit.  Group  behaviour  came  to  have 
reality  for  persons  who  had  gained  experimental  skill  from  other  sources.  Deutsch's 
analysis  of  Lev/in  is  unsurpassed  [1954]. 

Moreno,  Lewin,  and  Chappie  contributed  to  the  use  of  role  playing  as  an 
experimental  stimulus:  Moreno  in  therapeutic  contexts  [1947],  Lewin  with 
Lippitt  and  White  [1939]  in  the  authoritarian  and  democratic  atmosphere 
studies,  and  Chappie  [1953]  by  training  his  diagnostic  interviewer  to  play 
different  roles  in  different  periods  of  the  placement  interview.  Sociometry,  inter- 
action chronography,  field  theory  formulation  of  experimental  variables,  and 
role-playing,  supplemented  by  Sherif's  demonstration  of  group  effects  in  the  auto- 
kinetic  experiments  [1935]  brought  the  small  groups  field  into  the  early  '40s. 
Military  subsidies  encouraged  the  combination  of  these  elements  in  many  projects 
[Guetzkow,  1 951]  and  created  the  immediate  heritage  of  the  past  decade. 

The  most  revolutionary  contribution  in  the  small  group  field  during  the  '44-'55 
period  was  Bales'  system  of  interaction  process  analysis.  His  original  objective 
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was  simple  enough.  He  set  out  to  develop  a  system  of  categories,  consistent  at  a 
given  level  of  abstractions,  which  would  be  used  to  describe  any  group  interaction. 
His  procedure  was  pragmatic.  He  asked  both  'What  are  the  categories  other 
social  analysts  have  used?'  and  'How  many  distinctions  can  a  scorer  recognize?' 
To  achieve  reliability  he  found  he  needed  to  avoid  systems  with  residual  categories. 
He  was  forced  to  limit  the  number  of  alternatives  and  permit  only  single  scoring 
of  an  act  in  one  category.  The  discipline  that  resulted  from  meeting  these  criteria 
caused  a  set  of  categories  to  be  forged  into  a  system.  The  results  have  been  most 
remarkable  [Bales,  1950;  Parsons,  Bales,  and  Shils,  1953]. 

Prior  group  research  designs  treating  of  how  A  leads  to  B  could  now  be 
expanded.  A  concern  with  the  interaction  process  by  which  changes  occur  could 
now  be  implemented.  Regularities  in  channels  of  communication  and  phase 
emphasis  within  groups  were,  by  means  of  the  categories,  salvaged  from  other 
research  [Bales  et  at.  1951].  Explicit  designs  involving  the  effect  of  group  size  on 
group  process  were  initiated.  As  this  paragraph  is  being  written,  there  comes  to 
the  writer's  desk  the  recent  Parsons  and  Bales  book  [1955]  with  a  thesis  built 
upon  the  parallels  between  family  roles  and  the  recurrent-task  (father-like)  and 
social-emotional  (mother-like)  leader  roles  found  in  problem  solving  groups.  One 
contribution,  but  not  the  sole  contribution  of  the  work,  is  the  marriage  of  theory 
with  quasi-experimental  materials.  This  marks  a  new  epoch  in  sociology. 

Homans  related  observations  of  activity,  attendant  interaction  and  sentiment 
in  five  groups  in  his  now  classic  work,  The  Human  Group  [1950].  Homans'  work 
was  not  tied  to  a  particular  method ;  it  took  over  the  data  of  previous  research 
and  demonstrated  connexions  which  had  previously  been  obscured.  Just  as  the 
compatability  of  Bales'  approach  with  Parsons'  action  theory  gave  the  empirical 
study  of  small  groups  a  new  relevance  to  social  theorists,  Homans'  approach  gave 
the  objective  of  systematic  theory  a  new  relevance  to  on-the-scene  reporters  of 
small  group  behaviour.  Simon's  mathematical  model  [1952]  and  the  Riecken 
and  Homans  [  1 954]  paper  in  the  Handbook  of  Social  Psychology  represent  extension 
of  the  1950  formulation. 

The  Lewin  tradition  in  the  hands  of  the  group  dynamics  specialist  throughout 
America  continues  in  many  forms.  Festinger  (see  Cartwright  and  Zander  [1953], 
has  been  technically  most  inventive,  and  most  systematic  (see  in  particular  the 
Simon  and  Guetzkow  formulation,  [1955]).  Bavelas'  [1950]  restricted  communi- 
cation table  has  inspired  several  replications.  In  the  hands  of  Lippitt,  French, 
Cartwright,  and  others,  the  nature  of  group  forces  has  become  demonstrable  and 
accessible.  The  substantive  effect  of  this  work  was  to  encourage  the  more  wide- 
spread search  for  a  group  explanation  of  much  that  had  remained  unexplained, 
and  to  indicate  the  use  of  forces  resident  in  groups  to  accomplish  changes  in 
areas  previously  believed  immutable. 

The  prospect  for  the  further  development  of  the  study  of  small  groups  are  as 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  international  audience  of  this  book  as  in  the  hands  of 
American  scholars.  Better  theory  is  desperately  needed.  Behavioural  regularities 
must  be  separated  from  restricted  methodological  preoccupations  and  codified  in 
standard  terminologies.  Research  in  modest  laboratories,  with  accessible  function- 
ing groups,  will,  if  preceded  by  the  proper  phrasing  of  the  problem,  do  much  to 
reduce  the  awkwardness  of  our  current  knowledge.  The  freedom  of  European 
scholarship  from  the  rigid  specialization  which  exists  in  American  universities, 
can  be  expected  to  facilitate  the  grasp  of  the  small  group  perspective.  In  each 
field  of  sociology  there  is  a  job  of  explication  of  the  small  group  process  to  be  done. 
The  completion  of  these  jobs  will  offer  an  exciting  prospect  of  convergence.  To 
realize  this  promise  will  require  hard  work. 
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RURAL  SOCIOLOGY,   1945-55 

Harold  F,  Kaufman 
Mississippi  State  College 


Of  all  fields  of  sociology  probably  none  is  more  extensive  than  that  termed  rural 
sociology.  As  early  as  1937  a  review  of  the  field  listed  eleven  major  areas  and 
several  sub-areas  [Taylor,  et  al.  1938].  These  covered  almost  the  whole  range  of 
sociological  subject  matter  from  population  and  ecology  to  social  status,  patho- 
logy, and  change.  A  bibliography  of  187  items  was  attached  to  .support  and 
illustrate  the  classification. 

Twelve  years  later,  in  an  attempt  to  'appraise  the  whole  field  of  rural  sociology', 
31  different  research  areas  were  listed  [Sewell  1950].  This  endeavour,  led  by  the 
'Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Fifteen',  engaged  actively  more  than  a  hundred  indi- 
viduals. The  topics  included  most  of  those  listed  earlier  as  well  as  new  ones  such 
as  agricultural  policy,  housing  process,  old  age  and  retirement,  impact  of  tech- 
nology, transmission  of  agricultural  practices,  and  methodology.  There  have  been 
few  projects  labelled  as  rural  sociology  that  could  not  be  classified  in  one  or  more 
other  fields  with  equal  justification.  The  attempt  to  consider  the  many  aspects 
of  human  relations  in  rural  life  and  to  have  a  theoretical  as  well  as  an  applied 
focus  explains  in  part  the  breadth  of  the  field. 

The  first  research  definitely  in  the  rural  sociological  tradition  appeared  in  the 
second  decade  of  this  century.  Chief  attention  was  paid  to  church  and  community 
analysis  and  to  trade  area  delineation.  In  191 9  the  Division  of  Farm  Population 
and  Rural  Life  was  created  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  this 
gave  the  discipline  an  important  link  with  national  agricultural  programmes. 
By  1925  several  departments  and  research  programmes  had  been  organized  in 
the  land  grant  colleges.  The  Purnell  Act  passed  in  the  same  year  by  Congress 
provided  federal  funds  for  research  in  the  agricultural  experiment  stations. 
Additional  impetus  was  given  to  research  in  the  '30s  with  the  creation  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  other  agencies.  In  that  decade 
also  the  journal.  Rural  Sociology,  was  established  and  the  Rural  Sociological 
Society  organized.  By  1954  the  Society  had  some  600  members.^ 

Land  grant  colleges  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have 
been  centres  for  rural  sociological  research.  This  work  is  for  the  most  part 
administered  separately  from  programmes  of 'general  sociology'.  In  1948  a  total 


In  1955  between  700  and  800  persons  were  reported  to  have  some  sociological  interest;  for  most  of  them  it  was  teaching. 
See:  Directory  of  Personnel  in  Rural  Sociology  [1955]. 
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of  143  organized  research  projects  in  rural  sociology  were  reported  in  32  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  at  the  land  grant  colleges  [Farm  Foundation  1950]. 
An  equivalent  of  52  full-time  persons  were  engaged  in  this  research;  the  same 
amount  of  time  was  devoted  to  resident  teaching  and  approximately  two-thirds 
as  much  to  extension.  Since  1948  the  strength  of  research  personnel  has  increased, 
chiefly  in  existing  departments,  for  only  one  new  department  has  been  created. 
Although  still  relatively  small,  increasing  support  for  rural  sociological  research 
has  been  forthcoming  from  foundations  and  sources  other  than  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations. 

There  have  been  criticisms,  and  evaluations  of  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Two 
reviews  have  been  referred  to  above.  The  limitations  of  both  theory  and  method 
have  been  pointed  out.  Concern  for  the  practical  has  created  an  aversion  to 
theory  [Sewell  1950]:  a  review  of  26  studies  reported  in  1950  finds  'an  apparent 
lack  of  theoretical  orientation  in  the  development  of  the  research  problem'  and 
in  orienting  the  findings  [Taves  and  Gross  1952].  This  criticism  also  reported 
weaknesses  in  methodology.  Another  survey  agrees  with  these  findings  but  gives 
a  moderately  good  rating  for  awareness  of  problems  of  social  importance 
[Williams  1946].  Even  though  this  be  true,  other  critics  demand  that  greater 
effort  be  made  in  gaining  public  support  [Brunner  1946]. 

In  a  limited  space  it  is  obviously  not  possible  to  review  even  briefly  all  the  types 
of  research  conducted  in  a  field  so  extensive  as  rural  sociology.  The  best  that  can 
be  done  is  to  mention  several  of  the  chief  interests  of  the  period  1945-55,  with 
special  emphasis  on  work  which  may  indicate  future  developments.  Three 
subjects  prominent  two  decades  ago  and  still  of  concern  today  are  rural  organi- 
zation, level  of  living,  and  population.  Rural  organization  includes  studies  of 
local  groups  as  well  as  membership  organization.  If  participation  studies  are 
included,  this  is  probably  the  largest  subject  in  terms  of  number  of  studies. 
Although  community  and  organizational  research  still  has  a  strong  structural 
emphasis,  some  attention  has  been  given  recently  to  a  dynamic  analysis,  by 
focusing  on  the  action  process  and  behaviour  of  the  participants  [Kaufman  et 
at.  1954;  Miller  1953;  Kimball  and  Pearsall  1954]. 

Level  of  living  studies  have  been  focused  on  measures  such  as  income,  on 
consumption  items  and  on  socio-economic  scales.  Also  on  the  elements  and 
factors  involved  in  lov/  income.  Closely  related  to  these  types  of  analyses,  especially 
when  the  notion  of  differential  evaluation  is  utilized,  are  the  studies  in  social 
stratification  [Schuler  and  Swiget  1947;  Duncan  and  Artis  1951;  Belcher  195 1]. 

Population  analysis,  although  still  an  important  field,  figures  proportionately 
less  in  the  total  picture  than  formerly.  Most  attention  is  paid  to  such  highly 
important  problem  areas  as  migration,  farm  labour  adjustments  and  other 
aspects  of  population  dynamics  [Hogood  and  Sharp  1951;  Pedersen  1953;  Gallo- 
way and  Beers  1953.  These  studies  are  representative  of  more  than  a  score 
appearing  in  the  last  decade]. 

Three  areas  have  developed  rapidly  during  the  last  decade: — (a)  agricultural 
communications,  (b)  rural  health,  and  (c)  suburbanization.  The  first-named  is 
probably  the  most  rapidly  expanding  at  present.  A  review  of  the  field  in  1952 
by  a  committee  of  researchers  listed  four  problem  areas  [Wilkening  1952]: — 
(a)  the  differential  acceptance  of  farm  practices  as  a  function  of  status,  role  and 
motivation;  (b)  the  differential  acceptance  of  farm  practices  as  a  function  of 
socio-cultural  systems;  (c)  diffusion  as  the  study  of  cultural  change;  (d)  diffusion 
as  a  problem  of  communication  of  information.  Within  the  last  ten  years  half  a 
dozen  or  more  agricultural  experiment  stations  have  organized  projects  in  the 
field,  Wilkening  et  at.  [1952b];  Marsh  and  Coleman  [1954]  are  representative 
studies.  With  the  support  of  a  private  foundation  and  encouragement  from  the 
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federal  extension  service,  a  nation-wide  series  of  studies  is  now  being  planned  to 
evaluate  the  communications  process  and  teaching  methods  in  agricultural 
extension.  At  the  same  time  the  communications  field  has  had  great  practical 
importance  and  interest,  has  been  relatively  well  designed  and  had  a  relatively 
strong  theoretical  orientation. 

The  studies  in  the  sociology  of  rural  health  have  been  partly  in  answer  to  questions 
raised  by  the  extensive  programmes  in  recent  years  to  improve  health  services  for 
country  people.  The  studies  have  a  great  range.  They  have  focused  on  need  for 
facilities,  their  utilization  and  organization,  and  the  economics  of  the  problem, 
especially  the  field  of  health  insurance  ([Hoffer  et  al.  1950;  Kaufman  1946].  These 
are  representative  studies  of  the  field.)  There  also  has  been  some  concern  with 
research  in  mental  health  [Mangus  1949]. 

A  third  field  which  has  grown  in  the  last  decade,  although  not  nearly  as  much 
as  the  two  above,  is  that  of  analysis  of  suburbanization  or  study  of  the  rural-urban 
fringe  [Lively  et  al.  1953].  Concern  for  this  type  of  problem  has  resulted  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  rapid  growth  of  the  rural  and  non-agricultural  population 
around  urban  centres.  The  proportion  of  part-time  farmers  and  non-farmers  has 
greatly  increased  in  many  areas  which  were  formerly  mainly  agricultural.  Studies  of 
the  rural-urban  fringe  have  focused  on  demographic  as  well  as  organizational  data. 

In  addition  to  new  subject-matter  emphasis,  three  or  four  general  trends 
should  be  noted.  One  is  the  increased  use  of  social  psychological  orientations  in 
studies  in  rural  sociology — studies  of  such  concepts  as  personality,  role,  and  action 
process.  The  increased  use  of  social  psychological  approaches  has  tended  to  shift 
rural  sociological  research  from  primarily  one  of  a  description  of  structure  toward 
an  attempt  at  explaining  behaviour  in  terms  of  attitudes,  motivations,  and  roles. 

Another  general  trend  is  greater  methodological  sophistication.  Although  many 
studies  still  fall  below  standards  that  certain  critics  have  set  up  for  them,  the 
researcher  of  the  last  decade  has  in  general  shown  a  greater  concern  for  tight 
research  design.  Sampling  methods  have  improved,  as  well  as  procedures  for 
acquiring  non-quantitative  data  and  techniques  of  analysis. 

A  fourth  trend  is  the  growing  amount  of  research  in  rural  sociology  done 
outside  the  United  States.  Before  1940  work  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  this 
country.  Since  World  War  II  however,  the  discipline  has  become  international 
in  fact  as  well  as  intent.  Although  the  great  majority  of  the  studies  done  abroad 
are  still  conducted  by  Americans  or  under  American  sponsorship,  other  nationals 
are  increasingly  engaged  in  this  type  of  research. 

Indications  of  the  increase  of  rural  research  abroad  is  to  be  found  in  the 
growing  number  of  journal  papers,  monographs  and  books  [Smith  1946;  Roper 
1950;  Strauss  1953].  Several  sections  of  the  1954  meeting  of  the  Rural  Sociological 
Society  were  devoted  to  foreign  studies.  Subject  matter  emphasis  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  United  States,  with  chief  stress  on  population,  rural  organization,  and 
social  change  taking  place  through  local  organizations.  Dominant  institutional 
patterns  such  as  tenure  also  received  special  attention  [Whetten  1954]. 

There  is  the  question  of  basic  and  applied  roles  in  rural  sociology.  Applied 
problems,  those  focusing  on  action  programmes  rather  than  theory,  have  provided 
the  chief  orientation  for  the  discipline  to  date  and  are  likely  to  do  so  in  the 
foreseeable  future  [Lively  1943].  There  are  signs,  however,  that  rural  sociology 
is  becoming  more  sophisticated  with  respect  to  its  applied  role.  One  is  the  growing 
number  of  persons  with  better  training  in  sociological  theory  and  method.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  applied  role  of  rural  sociology,  it  is  recognized  that  one 
must  first  of  all  be  a  competently  trained  sociologist.  A  second  indication  or 
progress  is  the  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  rural  sociologists  in  making  theif 
role  explicit — the  analysis  and  study  of  their  own  activities. 
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A  growing  demand  for  the  services  of  rural  sociologists  appears  likely.  The 
rapid  adjustments  necessary  in  agriculture  and  rural  life  in  the  United  States 
demand  the  continuous  attention  of  social  scientists.  Abroad,  attention  on  raising 
the  level  of  living  through  technological  advances  presents  manifold  questions 
dealing  with  rural  development  and  change.  Rural  sociologists  have  long  had 
an  interest  in  these  questions  and  they  are  gaining  increased  competence  in  them. 


URBAN   SOCIOLOGY,   1945-55 

Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr. 
Vanderbilt  University 


The  field  of  urban  sociology  was  early  recognized  as  within  the  formal  discipline  of 
sociology  in  the  United  States,  though  rural  sociology  perhaps  developed  somewhat 
earlier  as  a  specialized  field: — the  1916  meetings  of  the  American  Sociological 
Society  were  devoted  to  'Rural  Sociology',  but  it  was  not  until  1925  that  the 
Society  similarly  devoted  an  annual  meeting  to  'Urban  Sociology'.  The  papers  from 
the  1925  annual  meeting  were  published  under  the  editorship  of  E.  W.  Burgess 
under  the  general  title  of  The  Urban  Community  [1926a].  Before  this,  in  1925,  Park, 
Burgess  and  McKenzie  published  a  volume,  The  City,  a  collection  of  essays  they 
had  separately  published  during  the  previous  decade.  These  essays  attest  to  the 
establishment  of  a  field  of  urban  sociology  during  this  period.  Its  main  outlines 
from  1915  to  1935  were  probably  laid  down  by  students  of  Park  and  Burgess  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  [Gillin  1927].  Their  general  approach  to  urban  study 
is  perhaps  best  summarized  either  in  Park's  early  essay  on  'The  City  as  a 
Social  Laboratory'  [1925],  or  in  the  later  essay  by  Louis  Wirth,  'Urbanism  as  a 
Way  of  Life'  [1938]. 

The  studies  in  urban  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago  were  not,  however, 
the  only  evidence  of  a  sociological  interest  in  the  study  of  urban  life  during  this 
period.  There  were  community  studies  such  as  those  of  the  Lynds  of  Middletown 
in  1 929,  the  systematic  treatment  of  rural  and  urban  sociology  by  Sorokin  and 
Zimmerman  in  1929,  and  the  Columbia  University  dissertation  of  Adna  Weber 
on  The  Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  early  as  1899 — to  mention 
only  a  few  of  the  other  main  currents  leading  to  the  sure  establishment  of  urban 
sociology  as  a  field  in  sociology  by  1930.  No  attempt  is  made  here  systematically 
to  trace  its  origin.  The  Bedford  Readings  in  Urban  Sociology  in  1927  and  the  Anderson 
and  Lindeman  Urban  Sociology  in  1928  appear  to  be  the  earliest  attempts  at  full 
classroom  treatment  by  sociologists  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  urban 
texts  currently  available  for  classroom  use  comes  to  about  20,  of  which  1 1  were 
published  within  the  past  two  years. 

The  relative  influence  which  European  inquiry  into  cities  had  upon  the 
development  of  urban  sociology  in  the  United  States  is  not  examined  here.  The 
intellectual  origins  of  American  students  of  sociology  included,  of  course,  famili- 
arity with  men  like  Simmel,  Durkheim  and  Weber.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
postulate,  however,  that  the  major  impetus  to  urban  study  in  sociology  was  the 
rapid  industrialization  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries.  To  the  nascent  American  sociology,  the  problems 
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generated  by  the  new  technology,  the  'Americanization'  of  immigrants  in  cities, 
the  slum,  corruption  in  municipal  government,  and  a  host  of  problematic  aspects 
of  urban  living  provided  that  major  impetus  for  the  American  sociologist,  who 
was  rapidly  turning  his  efforts  to  the  empirical  observation  of  social  realities. 
The  city  was,  in  Robert  Park's  view,  a  'social  laboratory'  for  the  study  of  all 
human  behaviour,  and  in  this  sense,  urban  sociology  was  a  basis  for  a  generalizing 
science  of  human  society. 

This  brief  essay  examines  the  development  of 'urban  sociology'  or  'the  sociology 
of  city  life'  in  the  1945  to  1955  period.  A  few  comments  about  development  to 
this  point  may  be  in  order.  Park,  and  later  Wirth,  saw  three  principal  areas 
of  sociological  inquiry  into  urban  life :  the  study  of  the  ecology  of  the  city,  of 
its  social  organization,  and  of  the  psychology  of  its  inhabitants.  Empirical 
studies  in  urban  sociology  up  to  1945  were  not  spread  equally  among  these 
three  main  divisions  of  sociological  knowledge.  The  early  studies  by  Park  and 
his  students  usually  included  all  three  aspects  in  the  investigation  of  phenomena 
such  as  vice,  juvenile  delinquency,  the  Jewish  ghetto,  or  the  taxi-dance  hall. 
But  individual  studies  often  ignored  the  treatment  of  the  social  psychological 
study  of  city  life.  The  studies  in  urban  sociology  during  this  period  were  more 
likely  to  focus  on  the  demography  and  ecology  of  the  city,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
on  special  aspects  of  the  social  organization  of  the  city,  on  the  other.  A  few  of 
the  questions  around  which  the  research  of  this  period  centred  include :  What 
makes  cities  grow?  Is  the  city  reproducing  itself?  Do  cities  follow  a  regular  pattern 
of  urban  growth?  Is  the  slum  a  disorganized  area?  What  is  the  pattern  of  race 
relations  in  cities?  And,  what  happens  to  local  institutions  and  populations  when 
cities  grow? 

The  study  of  individual  communities  as  functioning  entities  becomes  a  chief 
type  of  investigation  during  this  period.  The  earliest  investigations  in  American 
sociology  included  community  study,  but,  beginning  with  the  '30s,  community 
studies  were  more  likely  to  seek  a  description  of  the  'total  community'  in  the 
tradition  of  ethnography.  But  these  investigations  were  not  'total'  in  the  sense 
that  all  aspects  of  human  life  in  the  community  were  studied.  Many  aspects  were 
ignored.  Few  of  these  studies,  for  example,  ever  attempted  to  detail  the  patterns 
of  food  and  alcohol  consumption  in  a  community — facts  of  social  life  which  no 
anthropologist  would  ignore  in  studying  a  primitive  community.  Again,  the  po- 
litical structure  of  these  communities  was  often  not  investigated.  The  interest  in  com- 
munity study  continues  among  sociologists,  although  they  are  more  likely  to  treat 
the  urban  community  as  a  context  for,  rather  than  as  an  object  of,  investigation. 


URBAN    ECOLOGY    AND    DEMOGRAPHY 

Human  ecology  in  the  United  States  is  developed  both  as  a  specialized  field  of 
study  and  as  an  aspect  of  rural  and  urban  sociology.^  Park  and  McKenzie  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  development  of  a  theoretical  frame  of  reference  for 
the  study  of  human  ecology.  No  formal  treatise  on  human  ecology  was  available 
until  the  writings  of  Hawley  [1950]  and  Qviinn  [1950]  were  published,  although 
texts  in  urban  sociology  all  include  a  section  on  urban  ecology.  The  contributions 
of  both  Hawley  and  Quinn  are  based  on  several  decades  of  research  findings  in 
urban  ecology.  The  work  of  Quinn  is  primarily  a  codification  of  research  findings, 
while  Hawley  makes  a  formal  contribution  to  urban  ecology  by  presenting  human 
ecology  as  a  theory  of  'community  structure'. 


1.  Human  ecology  is  generally  referred  to  as  'social  morphology'  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
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Generally  speaking,  sociological  research  in  urban  ecology  during  the  past  ten 
years  concentrated  more  on  the  study  of  ecological  organization  than  on  the  study 
of  ecological  aggregates.  This  does  not  mean  that  little  attention  was  paid  to 
investigating  the  composition  of  the  population,  its  growth,  and  population 
balance,  but  simply  that  relatively  more  sociologists  devoted  their  effort  to 
research  on  ecological  organization.  The  study  of  ecological  aggregates  in  the 
United  States  is  usually  based  on  data  from  the  decennial  censuses  of  population 
and  housing,  while  most  studies  of  ecological  organization  depend  either  upon 
field  work  by  the  investigator  or  upon  the  analysis  of  data  collected  by  organi- 
zations as  a  part  of  their  regular  activities.  A  series  of  monographs  by  individual 
scholars,  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the 
Committee  on  Census  Monographs  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council  will 
begin  publication  by  mid- 1955.  These  studies  are  based  on  data  from  the  1950 
Census  of  Population  and  their  publication  may  redress  somewhat  the  balance 
between  the  two  types  of  investigation. 

The  spatial  dimension  of  urban  agglomerations  was  an  early  interest  of  ecolo- 
gists  exploring  the  ecological  organization  of  the  city  and  the  interest  continues 
to  be  a  major  one.  Less  attention  perhaps  is  now  given  to  investigation  of  the 
spatial  patterns  of  urban  growth  in  the  manner  of  the  earlier  studies  on  the  zonal, 
sector,  and  multiple-nuclei  hypotheses.  An  important  recent  investigation  of 
spatial  pattern  has  been  the  study  of  the  effect  of  bombing  on  the  spatial  pattern 
of  cities  in  the  post-war  period.  These  studies  provide  information  on  the  relative 
influence  of  socio-psychological  compared  with  ecological  correlates  in  deter- 
mining pattern  [Ikle,  195 1].  The  pattern  of  internal  differentiation  within  the 
metropolitan  complex  has  been  given  much  attention  in  recent  studies.  The 
work  of  Shevky  and  Williams  [1949]  and  Kish  [1954]  are  examples  of  this  type 
of  investigation.  The  tracting  of  a  large  number  of  American  cities  with  50,000 
or  more  inhabitants  has  done  much  to  facilitate  this  comparative  analysis. 
Controversy  continues  over  the  relative  influence  of  'cultural  variable'  vis-a-vis 
'symbiotic  variables'  in  intra-urban  area  differentiation,  generated  most  recently 
by  the  empirical  work  of  Firey  [1947].  There  is  also  increasing  awareness  that 
studies  of  'suburbanization'  are  but  an  aspect  of  the  process  of  internal  differen- 
tiation of  metropolitan  areas  attested  to  by  investigations  of  the  'decentralization' 
of  the  urban  population  and  its  institutions.  There  are  now  fewer  studies  of  the 
'suburb'  and  more  of  the  'rural-urban  fringe'  and  the  'rural  non-farm'  population. 
The  most  comprehensive  of  these  perhaps  is  a  forthcoming  study  by  Hawley  [F] 
on  metropolitan  area  growth  since  1 900.  The  nature  of  the  institutional  organi- 
zation and  attitudes  of  fringe  populations  has  been  studied  as  well  as  the  aggre- 
gation process  itself  [Blizzard  1954;  Martin  1953].  A  closely  related  problem  is 
that  of  determining  the  'relative  influence'  of  metropolitan  centres.  Attention 
has  largely  centred  on  an  empirical  delineation  of  the  arena  of  metropolitan 
influence.  The  most  original  work  in  this  area  has  been  that  of  John  Q.  Stewart 
[1947]  on  'social  physics',  the  'input-output'  models  for  metropolitan  regional 
analysis  by  Isard  and  Kavesh  [1954],  and  the  study  of  metropolitan  gradients  by 
Bogue  [1949].  The  effect  of  technology  on  the  spatial  pattern  of  cities  has  been 
given  some  consideration  in  recent  years.  Ogburn's  [1946]  discussion  01"  the  effect 
of  inventions  of  local  transportation  on  patterns  of  urban  settlement  is  of  special 
interest.  Little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  industrial  location  or  the 
functional  specialization  of  urban  places,  since  in  the  United  States  these  problems 
are  more  generally  considered  by  urban  geographers  or  land  economists,  rather 
than  by  sociologists. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  the  process  of  urbanization  are  objects  of  continued 
observation.  This  includes  a  continued  interest  in  the  problem  of  differentials 
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induced  by  city  size  as  well  as  by  metropolitan  organization.  The  investigation 
of  two  aspects  of  urban  growth  merit  particular  mention,  (a)  The  interest  of 
urban  planners  in  'optimum  city  size'  has  led  to  research  on  that  problem.  The 
work  of  Duncan  and  Artis  [1951]  is  of  particular  interest  in  this  regard,  since 
they  concluded  that  the  'optimum  size  of  cities'  will  vary  according  to  the  cri- 
terion one  selects  as  an  'optimum  condition',  but  that  there  appears  to  be  no 
obvious  way  in  which  the  various  optima  may  be  objectively  equilibrated,  (b)  One 
of  the  earliest  American  works  on  cities  is  a  study  of  world  urbanization  by  Adna 
Weber  published  in  1899.  This  aspect  of  urbanization  was  generally  ignored  by 
American  sociologists  until  quite  recently,  however.  The  work  of  Kingsley  Davis 
and  his  associates  at  Columbia  University  has  reopened  this  area  to  investigation 
[Davis  1955;  Davis  and  Hertz  n.d.].  The  interest  of  American  social  scientists  in 
the  'economic  development'  of  underdeveloped  areas  also  has  stimulated  research 
on  urban  agglomerations  and  the  process  of  urbanization  in  less  economically  ad- 
vanced countries  [American  Journal  of  Sociology  1955;  The  Role  of  Cities  1954]. 

The  temporal  dimension  of  urban  life  was  usually  ignored  in  early  studies  in 
ecology.  During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  an  increased  awareness  of  this 
dimension,  manifesting  itself  primarily  in  two  types  of  studies — those  of  the  daily 
movement  of  the  urban  inhabitants  between  workplace  and  residence  [Breese 
1949;  Chicago  1952-53;  Schnore  1954]  and  the  residential  mobility  of  urban 
populations  [Rossi  1952].  There  is  documentation  in  some  of  these  studies,  not 
only  of  the  pattern  and  incidence  of  movement,  but  of  the  attitudes  of  persons 
toward  such  movement,  and  the  effect  of  residential  turnover  on  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants. 

Park  and  McKenzie  focused  observation  on  the  process  of  ecological  organi- 
zation in  an  attempt  to  understand  how  cities  assume  the  kind  of  structure  they 
have  and  how  particular  functional  aspects  of  cities  might  be  explained.  The 
interest  in  process  has  declined  somewhat  during  the  past  decade,  while  students 
have  worked  somewhat  more  on  describing  structure.  This  does  not  deny  a  strong 
research  interest  in  ecological  process.  Most  of  such  research,  however,  has 
focused  either  on  the  expansion  of  the  urban  organization  into  a  hinterland  or 
on  the  processes  of  segregation,  and  invasion  and  succession  in  urban  areas.  The 
amelioration  in  the  position  of  minority  groups  seems  to  be  the  major  source  of 
interest  in  the  study  of  these  latter  ecological  processes. 


SOCIAL    ORGANIZATION 

Investigations  of  urban  life,  until  recently,  were  made  within  a  theoretical  frame- 
work of  social  disorganization.  This  no  longer  remains  a  central  theoretical  and 
empirical  focus  of  investigation,  as  the  study  of  urban  social  structure  and  its 
corollary  functions  seems  to  have  replaced  it.  The  largest  number  of  investigations 
of  urban  social  structure  during  the  past  decade  are  on  social  stratification  in 
small  urban  communities  [Pfautz  1953;  Warner  et  al.  1949].  These  studies  have 
been  severely  criticized  largely  on  the  ground  that  what  is  measured  refers  to 
non-communal  rather  than  communal  systems  of  stratification  [Hatt  1950b; 
Pfautz,  Pfautz  and  Duncan  1950].  There  now  appears  to  be  a  wholesale  shift  away 
from  the  simple  descriptive  study  of  class  structure  in  small  communities  to  a 
study  of  their  power  structures  and  the  process  of  decision-making  in  communities. 
The  investigation  of  the  power  structure  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  by  Floyd  Hunter 
reported  in  Community  Power  Structure  [1953]  merits  particular  notice  as  the  most 
comprehensive  effort  in  this  area  of  investigation. 

Some  20  years  ago  Thorndike  published  a  treatise  on  the  'goodness  of  cities' 
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as  places  to  live  in.  This  general  interest  has  been  reformulated  in  the  study 
of  the  social  and  moral  integration  of  cities  as,  for  example,  in  the  work  of  Angell 
[1951],  Gillen  [1951],  and  Anderson  [1954].  There  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
defining  and  measuring  social  integration,  and  the  empirical  indexes  in  these 
studies  are  therefore  very  crude. 

The  effect  of  the  rapid  growth  of  cities  on  urban  structure  and  the  effect  of 
industrialization  on  small  communities,  agricultural  areas  or  less  economically 
advanced  countries  have  become  matters  for  investigation.  The  studies  of  Willow 
Run,  and  of  the  Hampton  Roads  communities  are  examples  of  studies  investi- 
gating the  effect  of  wartime  industrialization  on  communities  in  the  United  States 
[Carr  and  Stermer  1952;  Marsh  1952].  The  industrialization  of  the  southern 
region  of  the  United  States  [Heberle  1948;  Vance  and  Demerath  1955]  and  of 
underdeveloped  areas  outside  the  United  States  [American  Journal  of  Sociology 
1955]  has  received  considerable  attention,  particularly  in  the  reports  of  a  recent 
conference  on  the  effect  of  urbanization  on  economic  development  [The  Role 
of  Cities  1954].  Most  of  the  latter  studies  lack  data  on  the  social  structure  of 
communities  outside  the  United  States,  and  a  truly  comparative  approach  to  the 
study  of  urban  social  structure  is  thus  very  difficult. 

There  is  some  evidence  of  reduced  concern  for  specific  urban  social  institutions. 
Earlier  urban  studies  devoted  considerable  attention  to  these  institutions — real 
estate  boards,  ethnic  institutions,  vice,  and  so  on.  Urban  sociologists  now  seldom 
foster  investigations  of  this  type.  A  few  of  the  formerly  'neglected',  but  pervasive 
urban  institutions,  such  as  the  industrial  corporation  and  the  leisure  institutions, 
have  recently  been  given  increased  attention.  A  separate  field  within  sociology, 
on  work  or  industry,  has  in  fact  arisen  around  the  former  interest.  Similarly,  the 
effect  of  urban  living  on  specific  social  groups  no  longer  holds  the  attention  of 
students  of  urban  life,  except  for  a  continued  interest  in  the  family,  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  voluntary  associations.  What  is  generally  called  collective  behaviour 
has  with  few  exceptions  become  a  neglected  problem  area.  The  exceptions  are 
the  study  of  the  mass  phenomena  of  communication  and  opinion  formation.  There 
is,  finally,  less  concern  with  an  investigation  of  the  problems  associated  with 
organizing  and  maintaining  life  in  cities,  except  for  that  of  urban  planning.  The 
kind  of  urban  research  required  in  urban  planning  is  set  forth  in  a  recent  publi- 
cation edited  by  Bogue  [1953]. 

Early  studies  of  cities  focused  on  the  personal  and  social  problems  which  arise 
in,  and  contribute  to,  the  'disorganized  atmosphere'  of  cities.  This  interest  perhaps 
was  generated  by  a  desire  to  reform  cities  and  later,  by  an  economic  depression. 
A  decade  or  so  of  full  employment  may  have  influenced  professionals  to  shift 
away  from  this  concern.  A  more  important  influence  perhaps  is  the  professional 
view  that  these  personal  and  social  problems  are  not  the  proper  theoretical 
problems  of  sociology.  They  are  rather  thought  of  by  a  growing  proportion  of 
intellectuals  in  sociology  as  the  province  of  'action  sociologists'.  Despite  this 
attitude,  three  of  the  major  problems  of  American  society  during  the  past  decade 
were  studied  intensively  in  an  urban  context — those  of  aging,  race  relations,  and 
juvenile  and  adult  crime.  The  demand  by  applied  sociologists  and  anthropologists 
for  research  related  to  action  programmes  has,  however,  led  to  a  body  of  research 
on  how  groups  and  organizations  in  cities  can  more  effectively  implement  their 
programmes.  The  problem  of  the  racial  de-segregation  of  American  schools 
affords  a  case  in  point  [Williams  and  Ryan  1954].  Action  research  has  led  to 
emphasis  on  the  'organization  of  communities'  to  meet  their  problems,  rather 
than  on  a  particularistic  approach  to  the  'solution'  of  particular  problems.  The 
work  of  Bradley  Buell  and  his  associates  [1952]  and  of  Hayes  [1947]  are  good 
examples  of  this  community  organization  approach. 
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A  major  shift  in  research  emphasis  has  been  a  return  to  the  study  of  social 
interaction  in  urban  settings.  The  concern  with  studying  interaction  represents 
a  growing  awareness  that  this,  after  all,  is  the  theoretical  starting  point  of  sociology. 
The  study  of  differential  social  participation  in  communal  settings  [Dotson  1951 ; 
Rossi  1952]  and  of  reference  groups  reflects  this  awareness.  Formerly  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  neighbourhood  life  is  at  a  'minimum'  in  cities  except  in  ethnic 
areas  and  among  children.  Recent  studies  of  interaction  in  urban  areas  have 
questioned  this  general  assumption,  pointing  to  data  on  close  interpersonal  re- 
lations in  many  urban  neighbourhoods  [Foley  1952].  Studies  of  factories  and 
other  business  institutions  in  cities  have  emphasized  the  primary  interaction  in 
these  contexts,  while  a  recent  study  of  the  urban  local  community  press  [  Janowitz 
1952]  emphasizes  the  primary  relations  orientation  of  that  local  medium  of 
communication.  These  studies  appear  to  build  upon  earlier  studies  of  primary 
relations  in  ward  politics  and  ethnic  groups  in  American  cities. 


SOCIAL    PSYCHOLOGY    OF    URBAN    DWELLERS 

There  has  been,  on  the  whole,  very  little  investigation  of  the  effect  of  urban  living 
on  the  personality  structure  of  urban  dwellers,  though,  more  during  the  last  than 
in  previous  decades.  Several  studies  merit  particular  attention.  The  writings  of 
Riesman  and  his  associates  [1950;  1952;  1954],  while  not  strictly  oriented  toward 
an  urban  context,  have  nevertheless  dealt  with  personality  development  and 
character  analysis  in  the  'mass  urban  American  society'.  Mangus  and'his  associates 
[  1 948]  have  undertaken  a  number  of  comparative  studies  of  differences  in  person- 
ality between  rural  and  urban  children,  but  there  is  very  little  other  comparative 
work  in  this  field.  No  social  scientist  appears  to  have  attempted  a  study  of  intra- 
urban variation  in  personality  development  suggested  by  the  earlier  writings  of 
James  Plant  [1937]. 

The  continued  development  and  application  of  poll  techniques  and  attitude 
measurement  have,  however,  led  to  rather  large  bodies  of  data  on  differences  in 
the  opinions  and  attitudes  of  rural  and  urban  inhabitants,  and  of  inhabitants 
of  different-size  urban  agglomerations.  The  source  of  variations  among  groups 
or  aggregates  within  the  city  is  seldom  explored.  The  Detroit,  Michigan,  area 
inhabitants  have  been  studied  rather  intensively  through  the  Detroit  Area 
Study  at  the  University  of  Michigan  [1952;  1953;  1954]  and  a  study  at  Wayne 
University  [A.  Kornhauser  1952].  There  are  nonetheless  few  studies  of  the  extent 
to  which  urban  living  conditions  these  attitudes  and  opinions,  as  most  of  the 
correlates  are  demographic  or  stratification  variables. 


THEORY    AND    METHOD 

There  have  been  several  major  attempts  to  reformulate  the  theories  of  urban 
demography  and  ecology  during  the  past  decade,  the  most  comprehensive  being 
the  work  of  Amos  Hawley  [  1 950] .  Little  has  been  done  to  reformulate  theories 
about  the  social  organization  of  cities  although  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  formulations  by  Wirth  and  others  [Fisher  1955;  Foley 
1952].  This  dissatisfaction  is  based  on  a  number  of  criticisms:  (a)  the  theories 
do  not  rest  on  a  comparative  urban  approach,  (b)  the  ideal  typical  formulations 
are  not  too  helpful  in  empirical  research,  and  (c)  the  conception  of  community  in 
social  organization  theory  is  not  properly  related  to  the  conception  in  human 
ecology. 
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There  have  been  rather  substantial  advances  in  technique  in  demographic  and 
ecological  research.  These  include,  in  particular,  a  literature  on  segregation 
indexes  culminating  in  the  recent  w^ork  of  the  Duncans  [1955],  and  the  application 
of  multiple  regression  and  convariance  analysis  to  urban  data  by  Bogue  [Bogue 
and  Harris  1 954] .  There  have  been  also  two  main  points  of  criticism — criticism 
of  the  use  and  interpretation  of  the  ecological  correlation  [Robinson  1950b;  Menzel 
1950a]  and  of  the  logic  and  methodology  of  community  research  [Arensberg  1954; 
Reiss  1954].  No  apparent  technical  developments  have  arisen  in  other  kinds  of 
urban  studies,  although  studies  during  the  past  decade  generally  show  greater 
statistical,  methodological  and  technical  sophistication.  Research  reports  are  per- 
haps less  literary  than  the  reports  of  previous  decades,  with  non-statistical  language 
usually  employed  only  to  describe  the  statistical  findings.  The  studies  may,  there- 
fore, be  less  attractive  to  the  non-technically  oriented  scholar. 


CONCLUSION 

There  seems  to  be  a  decline  in  interest  in  research  on  cities  and  city  life,  apart 
from  research  in  urban  demography  and  human  ecology.  This  is  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  of  the  research  considers  the  urban  community  to  be  a  context 
within  which  a  particular  kind  of  theoretical  problem  is  studied,  but  the  context 
itself  is  not  often  made  the  object  of  investigation.  This  also  means  that  a  com- 
parative sociology  of  urbanism  is  lacking,  although  seriously  needed,  for  future 
development  of  urban  and/or  community  theory.  This  lack  is  not  to  be  traced 
solely  to  a  failure  of  American  sociologists  to  take  account  of  data  from  other 
cultures,  since  often  these  data  are  not  available  except  in  the  demographic  and 
ecological  spheres  of  investigation.  A  second  reason  for  the  decline  in  urban 
research  activity  is  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  shift  in  the  problem  area  division 
of  sociological  knowledge  such  that  certain  of  the  problems  formerly  conceptual- 
ized as  'urban  sociology'  now  are  viewed  within  another  frame  of  reference  or 
theory.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of  what  are  now  called  the  problem  fields  of 
industrial  sociology,  social  stratification  and  mass  communication.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  sociology  of  city  life  will  limit  itself  largely  to  a  con- 
sideration of  urban  structure,  in  the  sense  of  community,  during  the  next  decade 
and  that  the  fragmentation  of  the  field  will  continue.  However,  more  systematic 
comparative  urban  sociology  should  make  its  appearance. 
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The  ramifications  of  research  in  stratification  are  such  that  to  refer  to  them  all 
in  a  few  pages  designed  to  highlight  salient  problem  areas  and  accomplishments 
would  result  in  little  more  than  an  annotated  bibliography.  However,  biblio- 
graphical references  are  provided  elsewhere  for  those  interested  in  areas  other 
than  those  covered  in  this  review  [Pfautz  1953;  Bendix  and  Lipset  1953; 
Wirth  1953-54;  Merton  et  al.  1952;  Miller  1952b;  Lasswell,  Lerner  and  Roth- 
well  1952]. 

It  has  commonly  been  observed  that  American  research  in  the  field  of  social 
stratification  has  contributed  least  to  a  discussion  of  the  function  of  class  in  society. 
Notable  exceptions  during  the  last  decade  have  been  an  article  by  Davis  and 
Moore  and  the  work  of  Talcott  Parsons.  The  Davis-Moore  article  analyses 
stratification  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  functional  needs  of  the  social  system 
to  motivate  individuals  to  perform  complex  and  exacting  tasks  [Davis  and  Moore 
1945].  While  this  discussion  is  stimulating  in  its  formulation  of  the  problem  it 
fails  to  provide  a  theoretical  anchor  for  explaining  either  the  specific  bases  for  a 
particular  system  of  stratification  or  the  reasons  for  the  persistence  of  or  change 
in  these  bases.  For  some,  the  question  why  all  societies  are  stratified  may  seem 
to  be  the  principle  one.  More  urgent  concerns,  however,  may  well  be  why  some 
societies  use  one  rather  than  another  basis  for  stratification  or  why  some  societies 
stress  ascription  rather  than  achievement. 

A  second  major  theoretical  formulation  of  the  decade  is  contained  in  the  work 
of  Talcott  Parsons  [1953].  His  latest  paper  includes  some  of  the  key  propositions 
found  in  a  brilliant  earlier  (1940)  paper  on  the  interrelations  between  and  the 
integration  of  the  two  institutional  spheres  of  the  kinship  system  and  the  occu- 
pational system. 

In  addition  to  expanding  his  earlier  formulations  he  attempts  to  analyse  the 
problem  of  social  mobility,  and  here  he  stresses  a  point  generally  neglected  in 
research  in  this  area.  Instead  of  starting  out  with  the  observation  that  America 
has  a  mobile  class  structure  and  then  tracing  its  impact.  Parsons  starts  out  with 
the  value  premises  underlying  the  system  of  social  stratification.  The  primary 
system-goal,  he  observes,  that  is,  the  one  to  which  most  or  all  social  activity  in 
the  system  is  oriented,  is  the  maximization  of  the  production  of  valued  possessions 
and  cultural  accomplishments  [Parsons  1953].  Thus,  by  stressing  not  merely  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  structural  prerequisites  for  social  mobility,  but  also 
the  values  held  by  individuals  affected  by  these  structural  possibilities,  Parsons 
provides  a  clue  to  a  question  that  has  frequently  proved  puzzling.  It  has  long 
been  observed  that  Americans  by  and  large  have  great  faith  in  the  opportunities 
for  upward  social  mobility  in  the  United  States  and  it  was  generally  assumed 
that  this  was  simply  a  response  to  the  facts  of  the  situation,  namely  that  there 
was  indeed  more  upward  mobility  here  than  elsewhere.  Recent  research,  however, 
suggests  that  mobility  rates  may  have  been  no  higher  in  America  than  in  Eurpean 
countries  [Lipset  and  Rogoflf  1955].  Thus,  the  'facts'  of  a  class  system  need  not 
correspond  to  beliefs  about  it.  An  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the 
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two  requires  a  consideration  of  the  values  of  the  total  social  system  as  well  as  of 
the  evaluations  of  the  objective  facts  by  the  individuals  within  it. 

Of  the  major  empirical  efforts  of  the  decade,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
focused  on  portraying  the  styles  of  life  of  different  status  groups  in  local  com- 
munities. In  this  connection,  the  work  of  Warner  and  his  associates  is  most 
prominent.  Their  documentation  of  the  differences  in  community  participation, 
in  social  and  political  activity,  and  in  the  rituals  of  different  social  classes  is  a 
major  contribution.  The  most  frequent  criticism  of  their  work  concerns  their 
attempts  to  define  social  class  primarily  in  terms  of  the  accorded  prestige  ranking 
of  individuals  (for  a  careful  summary  of  such  criticisms  see:  R.  Kornhauser 
[1953]),  For,  what  the  Warner  approach  has  incorporated  into  its  conclusions 
about  'social  class  in  America'  has  been  taken  as  a  hypothesis  to  be  tested  by  other 
investigators  (see,  for  example:  Lenski  [1954]:  Hatt  [1950b]).  The  question  is 
not,  of  course,  whether  the  subjective  or  the  objective  approach  to  social  stratifi- 
cation is  the  correct  one,  but  under  what  conditions  and  for  which  type  of  problem 
the  one  or  the  other  emphasis  yields  the  more  meaningful  results.  No  systematic 
clarification  of  the  relationship  between  these  two  dimensions  exists  although 
there  are  tentative  efforts  in  this  direction. 

There  have  been  few  studies  of  class  cohesion  that  go  beyond  the  descriptive 
level  to  consider  the  dynamics  of  class  consciousness  and  class  identification.  The 
study  of  Centers  is  a  notable  exception  for  its  attempt  to  relate  political  ideology 
to  class  identification  [Centers  1949].  This  study,  despite  its  patent  methodological 
inadequacies,  is  noteworthy  for  its  concern  with  class  consciousness  and  class 
perspectives  in  American  society,  an  area  of  inquiry  in  which  the  works  of  the 
Lynds  and  of  A.  W.  Jones  remain  conspicuous,  if  isolated,  examples  [Lynd  and 
Lynd  1937;  Jones  1941]. 

The  main  portion  of  this  paper  will  concentrate  on  three  research  fields  which 
seem  most  promising  with  respect  to  work  already  accomplished  and  implications 
for  the  future.  These  are  the  studies  dealing  with  the  extent  and  the  consequences 
of  social  mobility  in  American  society  as  well  as  the  inquiries  into  the  recruitment 
and  composition  of  elites. 

It  is  only  relatively  recently  that  American  social  scientists  have  come  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  social  mobility  as  amenable  to  systematic 
empirical  investigation.  A  fair  amount  of  research  in  the  past  few  years  has  been 
concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  American  class  structure,  with  whether  American 
society  is  becoming  more  closed  or  more  open.  The  most  careful  and  thorough 
empirical  study  to  date  is  Natalie  Rogoff's  [1953]  analysis  of  trends  in  occupational 
mobility  rates  in  Marion  County,  Indiana  at  two  recent  periods  in  American 
history.  This  is  a  pioneering  study  not  only  with  respect  to  the  extensiveness  of 
the  data  available  and  to  the  care  with  which  they  were  analysed.  The  study  also 
contributes  a  new  and  useful  technique  and  thus  represents  a  considerable  metho- 
dological advance  over  previous  attempts  in  this  field.  In  the  past,  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  study  of  social  mobility  was  the  absence  of  a  technique  that  made 
possible  the  measurement  of  mobility  over  time.  By  use  of  an  ingenious  formula 
that  expresses  the  amount  of  occupational  mobility  as  a  ratio  of  actual  to  expected 
mobility  this  problem  has  now  been  resolved.  It  must  here  be  pointed  out  that  the 
central  concern  of  the  study  was  with  the  mobility  resulting  from  changes  in  the 
personal  and  social  requirements  of  different  occupations  and  not  with  the  mobility 
resulting  from  the  expansion  of  available  positions.  As  a  result,  RogofT's  conclusion 
that  'no  significant  change  took  place  in  the  overall  mobility  rates  between  1 9 1  o 
and  1940'  must  be  considered  with  this  in  mind.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
the  opening  up  of  new  job  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  the  economy 
made  possible  a  rise  in  the  occupational  world  for  a  great  many  Americans.  This 
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aspect  of  mobility  awaits  the  same  sort  of  precise  and  stimulating  analysis  which 
characterizes  the  present  research. 

Using  different  techniques  and  a  different  sample  in  their  study  of  social 
mobility  in  Oakland,  California,  Lipset  and  Bendix  [1952]  concluded  that  the 
cleavage  in  American  society  today  is  greatest  between  those  who  work  with 
their  hands  and  those  who  do  not,  for  they  found  relatively  little  movement  be- 
tween these  two  occupational  strata.  However,  some  occupational  groups  ex- 
perienced greater  mobility  than  others.  Those  who  were  at  present  self-employed, 
for  example,  revealed  the  greatest  degree  of  movement  from  manual  to  non- 
manual  positions.  On  the  other  hand,  those  now  in  the  middle  and  upper  levels 
of  the  occupational  hierarchy  had  the  largest  proportion  of  members  who  had 
at  some  time  worked  in  manual  occupations.  Thus,  while  there  was  relatively 
little  permanent  crossing  between  the  manual  and  the  non-manual  levels,  tempo- 
rary shifts  between  them  occurred  with  considerable  frequency,  particularly  for 
certain  groups  in  the  labour  force.  From  this  the  writers  conclude  that,  in  general, 
Americans  are  still  a  very  mobile  people.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  frequent  to 
challenge  this  conclusion.  For  example,  Hertzler  sees  in  the  increasing  birth  rate 
of  upper  income  and  upper  educated  groups  evidence  of  a  tendency  toward  a 
closed  class  system  in  the  United  States  [Hertzler  1952].  Unfortunately  the  data 
presented  in  support  of  this  view  are  generally  inadequate  for  the  purposes  at 
hand.  The  notion  that  difTerential  birth  rates  among  the  different  social  classes 
are  decreasing  is  apparently  not  substantiated  by  available  information  [Westoff 
1954];  (see  also  Ghinoy  [1955],  who  concludes  that  more  research  is  clearly 
needed  to  answer  questions  about  changes  in  the  rate  of  vertical  rrtobility).  Thus, 
much  remains  to  be  done,  particularly  as  regards  conceptual  precision  and 
methodological  rigour,  before  the  question  whether  American  society  is  becoming 
more  open  or  more  closed  can  be  answered. 

The  extent  of  upward  or  downward  social  mobility  is,  of  course,  only  one  part 
of  the  problem.  A  second,  and  closely  related,  part  is  the  problem  of  the  levels  of 
aspiration  of  the  members  of  different  social  classes.  Here  again,  systematic 
research  is  needed,  but  several  recent  attempts  are  already  available.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  levels  of  aspiration  are  lower  among  lower-class  people  than 
among  middle-  and  upper-class  people.  Ghinoy,  in  studying  a  group  of  automobile 
workers  in  a  mid-western  city,  found  them  to  be  generally  resigned  to  their  present 
positions  [Ghinoy  1952]  but  that  they  project  their  unfulfilled  hopes  onto  their 
children,  and  Hollingshead  found  a  strong  correlation  between  the  class  position 
and  the  vocational  aspirations  of  young  people  [Hollingshead  1949].  Hyman,  in 
analysing  results  of  survey  data,  finds  evidence  of  reduced  striving  for  success 
among  the  lower  classes  as  well  as  an  undervaluing  of  education,  which  is  normally 
the  chief  avenue  to  occupational  success  [Hyman  1953].  And  Schneider  and 
Lysgaard  [1953],  in  their  suggestive  pilot  study,  found  a  positive  relationship 
between  the  inclination  to  defer  present  gratifications,  which  is  often  assumed 
to  be  a  prerequisite  to  the  achievement  of  mobility,  and  social  class  position. 
Unfortunately  none  of  these  studies  answer  the  question  whether  lower-class 
ndividuals  do  indeed  have  lower  levels  of  aspiration  or  whether  their  appraisals 
are  determined  by  their  realistic  evaluations  of  the  chances  of  success.  The 
expression  of  low  levels  of  aspiration  in  itself  need  not  indicate  anything  about 
the  absence  of  motivation  to  get  ahead  but  may  simply  reflect  one's  judgment 
about  the  concrete  possibilities  of  doing  so.  It  is  obvious  that  a  discussion  of  the 
extent  of  social  mobility  must  include  information  about  the  levels  of  aspiration 
among  different  groups.  Only  then  is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  effects  of  reduced 
or  expanded  mobility  rates  for  different  groups  or  to  predict  the  degree  of  satis- 
faction or  frustration  existing  in  the  society  as  a  whole. 
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The  second  problem  area  in  which  important  work  has  been  done  in  the  past 
decade  concerns  the  relationship  between  social  class  and  mental  illness.  Studies 
of  'marginal  men'  provide  much  concrete  material  on  the  difficulties  of  being  a 
part  of  two  cultures  but  belonging  fully  to  neither.  This  problem  has  now  been 
extended  from  a  concern  with  the  immigrant,  with  the  second-generation  Ameri- 
can or  with  the  member  of  an  ethnic  minority,  to  a  concern  with  the  individual 
who  shifts  his  significant  group  ties  in  the  process  of  movement  up  or  down  the 
social  ladder.  The  major  theoretical  formulations  in  this  field  have  been  made  by 
Hyman  [1942]  and  Merton  and  Kitt  [1950],  and  a  number  of  empirical  studies 
exist  to  test  some  of  the  notions  about  mobility  and  mental  illness.  The  work  of 
Hollingshead  and  his  associates  constitutes  the  most  systematic  effort  in  this 
direction  in  recent  years  [Hollinghead  and  Redlich  1953;  Hollingshead  and 
Redlich  1954;  Clark  1949;  Green  1946].  In  one  series  of  studies  the  authors 
attempt  to  account  for  the  empirical  fact  of  an  inverse  correlation  between  social 
class  and  the  occurrence  of  schizophrenia.  Efforts  to  explain  this  on  the  basis  of 
residential,  geographical  or  social  mobility  proved  unrewarding:  no  differences 
were  found  between  the  patients  and  their  class  communities.  The  basic  question 
why  there  is  such  a  heavy  concentration  of  schizophrenic  disorders  in  the  lowest 
social  class,  a  finding  which,  incidentally,  already  appears  in  the  work  of  Faris 
and  Durham  some  20  years  earlier,  awaits  further  analysis.  In  a  later  article, 
the  authors  compared  two  groups  of  schizophrenic  patients  drawn  from  two 
different  classes  in  the  community  and  their  findings  suggest  that  the  dynamics 
of  the  same  mental  disorder  are  closely  related  to  the  class  positions  of  the  indivi- 
duals affected.  In  the  higher  social  class,  schizophrenic  patients  had  experienced 
the  greatest  amount  of  social  mobility,  in  the  lower  social  class,  the  least.  Thus, 
by  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  social  mobility  occurs,  its  value  as  an 
explanatory  variable  is  greatly  enhanced. 

Social  mobility  has  also  been  considered  in  its  relation  to  prejudice.  Apparently, 
mobility  upward  or  downward  seems  to  result  in  an  increase  in  prejudice,  pre- 
sumably as  a  result  of  the  prestige  insecurity  incurred  in  the  process  of  mobility 
[Greenblum  and  Pearlin  1953]^.  In  line  with  this,  Lenski  discovered  a  link  be- 
tween the  degree  of  status  integration  and  political  radicalism.  He  suggests  that 
a  society  in  which  many  people  have  poorly  crystallized  statuses,  that  is,  where 
they  enjoy  high  status  in  one  respect  but  low  status  in  another,  is  an  unstable 
society  generating  pressure  for  a  change  [Lenski,  1954]. 

The  studies  just  reviewed  represent  one  trend  in  recent  stratification  research, 
one  which  attempts  to  link  class  membership  to  psychological  well-being.  It  has 
often  been  assumed  that  both  the  social  system  and  the  individual  stand  to  gain 
from  high  levels  of  aspiration.  America's  technical  superiority  as  well  as  the  high 
standard  of  living  have  often  been  attributed  to  the  desire  for  and  the  opportunity 
for  upward  social  mobility.  As  a  result  of  these  studies  and  others  yet  to  come, 
some  of  these  traditional  assumptions  may  have  to  be  revised  as  social  science 
discovers  the  costs  incurred  and  the  price  paid  in  the  process  of  vertical  mobility. 

The  final  set  of  studies  to  be  commented  upon  here  concerns  the  inquiries  into 
the  recruitment  of  elites  that  have  emerged  in  increasing  numbers  in  recent 
years.  It  is  primarily  in  this  area  that  American  social  scientists  may  eventually 
make  contributions  to  the  study  of  power  and  its  relation  to  social  stratification, 
a  subject  they  have  tended  to  neglect.  Elites,  as  defined  in  these  studies,  consist 
of  the  minority  of  men  who  make  the  key  decisions  in  the  formal  institutional 


In  this  connection  the  findings  by  West  are  pertinent.  These  state  that  an  understanding  of  an  individual's  political 
and  social  views  must  take  account  not  only  of  his  economic  past,  that  is,  the  distance  he  has  moved,  but  also  of  his 
economic  present  [West  1953]. 
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structure  of  society.  Thus  there  are  as  many  formal  elites  as  there  are  separate 
institutional  spheres,  but  most  recent  studies  have  dealt  with  the  business  and  the 
governing  elites. 

Several  theoretical  interests  prompt  the  study  of  the  men  occupying  the  topmost 
positions  in  business  and  government.  One  is  the  concern  with  the  degree  of 
openness  of  a  system  of  stratification,  that  is,  to  ascertain  which  groups  in  a  society 
have  the  best  chance  to  rise  into  these  elites  and  how  this  has  changed  over  time. 
A  second  concern  is  with  the  degree  of  integration  existing  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  social  system,  the  extent  to  which  the  key  decisions  made  in  one  sphere  do  or 
do  not  find  ready  acceptance  by  the  key  decision-makers  in  other  spheres.  A  society, 
it  has  been  said,  is  unified  to  the  extent  that  its  elites  appear  to  be  unified.  One 
index  of  this  is  the  degree  to  which  values  and  perspectives  they  have  in  common 
will  result  in  some  coherent  direction  for  the  society  as  a  whole. 

The  two  men  who  have  influenced  the  development  of  this  field  most  profoundly 
are  Karl  Mannheim  [1950]  and  Harold  D.  Lasswell  [1936].  Mannheim,  while 
reformulating  some  of  the  earlier  theories  in  the  light  of  modern  industrial  societies, 
has,  so  far,  inspired  little  empirical  research.  Lasswell,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
contributed  both  to  theoretical  as  well  as  to  empirical  work  in  this  field.  Un- 
fortunately the  empirical  studies  have  seldom  lived  up  to  the  imaginative  insight 
and  theoretical  scope  of  Lasswell's  pioneering  analyses  of  politics,  power  and 
personality  types. 

The  impetus  to  elite  studies  stems,  of  course,  from  observations  concerning  the 
consequences  of  division  of  labour  and  the  emergence  of  new  skill  groups  in 
modern  industrial  societies.  Mannheim  was  primarily  concerned  with  the  in- 
creasing variety  of  elite  groups  and  with  their  impact  on  society.  And  most  of 
the  studies  to  date  are  descriptions  of  the  recruitment  and  composition  of  different 
kinds  of  elites  [Miller  1949a;  Miller  1952a;  Mills  1945;  Keller  1953;  Baltzell  1953]. 
In  this  manner,  the  origins  and  careers  of  business  leaders,  of  labour  leaders 
[Mills  1948],  and  of  higher  civil  servants  [Bendix  1949]  have  been  studied.  The 
findings  indicate  that,  while  access  to  the  American  business  elite  has  always  been 
relatively  restricted,  access  to  the  labour  and  to  civil  service  elites  has  been  more 
open.  These  studies,  tentative  as  they  are,  have  nevertheless  contributed  a  good 
deal  of  valuable  information  which  future  studies  may  profitably  draw  upon. 

The  RADIR  project  of  the  Hoover  Institute  of  Stanford  University  has  contribu- 
ted another  series  of  studies  in  this  field.  These  have  concentrated  primarily  on 
the  formal  political  elites  in  countries  other  than  America  and  have  been  designed 
to  test  the  underlying  hypothesis  of  the  RADIR  project,  that  'a  world  revolution 
is  under  way  in  our  epoch',  (See  Lasswell,  Lerner  and  Rothwell  [1952]  for  a  list 
of  studies  published  in  the  series.)  Changes  in  the  elite  structure  are  considered 
an  index  of  this  revolution.  Unfortunately,  most  of  these  studies  deal  with  such 
a  small  portion  of  the  elite  groups  in  large-scale  societies  that  inferences  about 
the  total  elite  structure  in  these  societies  cannot  be  made  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  In  addition,  the  empirical  emphasis  in  these  studies,  while  desirable 
in  some  respects,  often  results  in  little  more  than  an  inventory  of  the  social 
characteristics  of  the  elite  sampled,  without  at  the  same  time  relating  these 
characteristics  to  the  perspectives  of  these  elites,  to  their  social  function,^  For 
certain  purposes,  a  comparison  of  the  social  attributes  of  elites  with  those  of  other 
groups  is  highly  revealing,  particularly  when  testing  questions  about  the  degree 
of  representativeness  of  elites  in  an  open  class  system.  But  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Hoover  Institute  series,  namely,  to  document  a  change  in  the  dominant  value 


To  a  lesser  degree,  an  equally  unfortunate  error  in  the  opposite  direction  occurs,  namely,  making  vast  and  unwarranted 
generalizations  on  insufficient  data. 
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systems  of  selected  power  groups  in  selected  societies,  it  is  not  enough  to  show 
that  a  small  sample  of  an  elite  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  society.  This  is  to  be 
expected  if  the  term  'elite'  has  any  meaning.  Twenty  or  even  100  government 
officials,  even  the  most  important  ones,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  resemble 
in  any  but  the  most  superficial  respects  the  many  varied  groups  whom  they 
speak  and  act  for.  What  is  required  here  is  more  than  an  itemization  of  similarities 
and  differences  in  social  origins  and  careers.  The  precise  relationship  between 
social  origins  and  career  experiences  on  the  one  hand  and  perspectives  and  de- 
cisions on  the  other  must  be  ascertained.  To  what  extent  is  it  a  man's  social  back- 
ground that  will  affect  his  decision-making  in  high  places  and  to  what  extent  is  it 
the  requirements  of  the  position  he  occupies?  Lasswell  himself  has  raised  these 
questions  and  has  suggested  highly  original  answers,  and  Pool  and  Almond  have, 
each  in  his  own  way,  gone  beyond  the  traditional  approaches  [de  Sola  Pool  1953; 
Almond  1945],  but  their  work  remains  to  be  incorporated  into  systematic, 
empirical  research. 

This  brief  review  has  concentrated  primarily  on  three  research  fields  in  stratifi- 
cation which,  in  recent  years,  have  raised  the  most  significant  questions  or  provided 
the  most  significant  answers.  Many  of  the  contributions  from  other  areas  have  been 
omitted.  These  are  studies  dealing  with  the  consequences  of  bureaucratization, 
studies  of  race  and  class,  the  large  number  of  studies  of  status  systems  in  local 
communities  and  a  variety  of  studies  in  the  field  of  industrial  sociology.  Many 
of  these  call  out  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  more  extended  discussion,  but  limitations  of 
space  prevented  their  inclusion  here. 
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Academic  criminology  in  the  United  States  of  America  effectively  began  shortly 
before  World  War  I  with  the  founding  of  the  American  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Criminology  in  1909,  whose  subsequent  activities  greatly  stimulated  scientific 
interest  in  crime.  The  following  decades  saw  a  proliferation  of  organizations  and 
individuals  doing  research  in  this  field,  representing  largely  the  disciplines  of 
psychiatry,  psychology,  and  sociology. 

Any  statement  concerning  the  status  of  American  criminology  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II  is  bound  to  be  coloured  by  one's  own  academic  position.  Despite 
the  fact  that  university  and  college  instruction  in  criminology  is  nearly  always 
given  in  departments  of  sociology,  criminological  research  in  America  has  never 
been  the  exclusive  province  of  any  particular  discipline,  and  wide  acceptance  of 
attempts  made  to  synthesize  findings  from  diverse  approaches  has  unfortunately 
not  thus  far  been  achieved.  To  the  psychiatric  and  psychological  criminologists, 
the  work  of  Abrahamsen  [1945],  Alexander  and  Healy  [1935],  Healy  and  Bronner 
[1926;  1936],  Van  Waters  et  al.  [1925]  was  highly  significant;  some  biologists, 
physicians,  and  physical  anthropologists  were  stimulated  by  the  neo-Lombrosian- 
ism  of  Hooton  [1939];  sociological  and  social-psychological  criminologists  con- 
tinued to  receive  their  intellectual,  if  not  methodological,  orientation  from  the 
'classics'  in  their  field,  with  their  emphasis  upon  social  and  socio-psychological 
processes  in  the  etiology  of  crime  [Shaw  1930;  1931;  1938;  Shaw  and  McKay 
1942;  Sutherland  1937;  Thrasher  1927;  Thomas  1923]. 

The  many  researches  reported  in  the  post-war  period  in  American  criminology 
are  varied  enough  in  their  approach  to  please  any  disciplinary  palate.  For  the 
psychiatrists  and  psychologists  there  is  empirical  work  by  Redl  and  Wineman 
[1951],  and  Davidoff  and  Noetzel  [1951].  Some  of  those  pleased  by  Hooton's 
work  were  intrigued  by  Sheldon's  [1949]  presumed  demonstration  of  relationships 
between  body  build  and  socially  'disappointing'  behaviour.  Powers  and  Witmer's 
[1951]  finding  that  certain  kinds  of  youth-guidance  procedures  are  of  doubtful 
value  in  preventing  delinquency  delighted  those  inclined  to  expand  their  conclu- 
sions to  include  all  forms  of  guidance  work. 

For  the  sociological  criminologists,  the  post-war  era  produced  at  least  four  books 
worthy  of  detailed  consideration  here ;  that  three  of  these  four  were  written  by 
sociologists  undoubtedly  reflects  the  disciplinary  bias  of  the  present  authors. 

The  publication  of  the  late  Edwin  Sutherland's  White  Collar  Crime  [1949] 
marked  a  new  departure  in  American  criminology,  for  it  drew  attention  to  a  type 
of  criminal  behaviour  largely  ignored  in  earlier  sociological  theories.  In  a  speech 
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[1940]  and  two  articles  [1941;  1945],  Sutherland  had  previously  developed  his 
theory  that  persons  of  the  upper  socio-economic  class  engage  in  much  criminal 
behaviour;  that  this  criminal  behaviour  differs  from  the  criminal  behaviour  of 
the  lower  socio-economic  class  principally  in  the  administrative  procedures  which 
are  used  in  dealing  with  the  offenders ;  and  that  variations  in  administrative  pro- 
cedures are  not  significant  from  the  point  of  view  of  causation  of  crime  [1949,  p.  9]. 

He  defined  white  collar  crime  as  a  crime  committed  by  a  person  of  respectability 
and  high  social  status  in  the  course  of  his  occupation  {ibid.,  p.  9). 

The  contents  of  White  Collar  Crime — a  study  of  the  decisions  of  courts  and 
administrative  commissions  against  70  of  America's  largest  non-financial  corpo- 
rations—are perhaps  less  significant  than  the  fact  that,  as  a  pioneer  research 
within  the  framework  of  a  new  hypothesis,  it  has  stimulated  many  further  inquiries 
by  American  criminologists  (most  notably  [Clinard  1952;  Cressey  1953;  Hartung 
1950])  and  has  necessitated  a  re-assessment  of  previous  sociological  theories  of 
causation  which  centred  about  an  emphasis  on  disadvantageous  socio-economic 
factors. 

In  1950  the  research  team  of  Sheldon  and  Eleanor  Glueck,  authors  of  numerous 
studies  of  crime  and  delinquency,  published  yet  another  major  work.  Unravelling 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  [Glueck  and  Glueck  1950].  In  what  may  be  their  most 
ambitious  project  to  date,  the  Gluecks  inquired  into  the  roles  played  in  the 
etiology  of  delinquency  by  the  'subtle  processes  of  personality  and  environment' 
by  comparing  500  clearly  delinquent  boys  with  a  control  group  of  500  non- 
delinquent  youths.  The  delinquents,  predominantly  Bostonians,  were  selected 
from  inmates  of  two  Massachusetts  correctional  schools,  and  were  matched  with 
the  non-offenders  for  age,  general  intelligence,  national  origin,  and  residence  in 
under-privileged  neighbourhoods. 

With  the  assistance  of  some  33  specialists,  the  two  groups  were  studied 
on  four  levels  of  inquiry:  socio-cultural,  somatic,  intellectual,  and  emotional- 
temperamental.  On  each  of  these  levels,  statistically  significant  differences  were 
found  to  exist  between  the  two  groups.  In  brief,  (a)  the  delinquents  were  'reared 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  control  group  in  homes  of  little  understanding, 
affection,  stability  or  moral  fibre  by  parents  usually  unfit  to  be  effective  guides 
and  protectors  .  .  .'  [Glueck  and  Glueck  1950,  p.  282];  (b)  the  delinquents  as  a 
group  were  essentially  mesomorphic  (solid,  closely  knit,  muscular)  in  body  build; 
(c)  the  offenders  manifested  direct  and  concrete,  rather  than  symbolic  intellectual 
expression,  and  were  less  methodical  in  their  approach  to  problems;  (d)  they 
were  more  energetic,  impulsive,  extroverted,  and  destructive  than  the  non-de- 
linquents, and  differed  in  attitude  by  being  more  hostile,  defiant,  stubborn, 
resentful,  adventurous,  unconventional  and  non-submissive  to  authority.  In  an 
impressive  attempt  to  synthesize  into  a  single  theory  the  tangled  threads  of  their 
findings,  the  Gluecks  offered  the  following  tentative  'law' :  In  the  exciting,  stimu- 
lating, but  little-controlled  and  culturally  inconsistent  environment  of  the  under- 
privileged area,  such  boys  readily  give  expression  to  their  untamed  impulses  and 
their  self-centred  desires  by  means  of  various  forms  of  delinquent  behaviour. 
Their  tendencies  toward  uninhibited  energy-expression  are  deeply  anchored  in 
soma  and  psyche  and  in  the  malformations  of  character  during  the  first  few  years 
of  life  [1950,  p.  282]. 

This  book  was  viewed  coolly  by  some  sociologists  on  several  counts,  first,  on  the 
Gluecks'  assumption  that,  by  matching  for  neighbourhood,  they  successfully 
controlled  the  'gross'  social  background  differences  between  the  groups ;  secondly, 
on  their  omitting  consideration  of  the  possible  criminogenic  roles  played  by  the 
delinquents'  much  higher  observed  rate  of  association  with  other  delinquents 
prior  to  their  incarceration;  and,  finally,  on  their  ignoring  the  possible  influence 
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of  institutional  experience  on  the  boys'  emotional-temperamental  behaviour.  The 
study  is,  nevertheless,  a  'real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  and  a  landmark  in 
the  systematic  study  of  delinquency  causation'  [Thrasher  1951]. 

A  work  whose  appearance  is  perhaps  a  measure  of  the  -maturity  reached  in  its 
branch  of  American  criminology,  Lloyd  Ohlin's  Selection  for  Parole  [1951]  is  a 
handbook  for  the  guidance  of  correctional  workers  who  wish  to  apply  prediction 
methods  in  dealing  with  offenders.  On  the  basis  of  data  pertaining  to  4,941 
prisoners  paroled  1940-45  from  two  institutions  for  male  felons  of  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  System,  Ohlin  constructed  a  twelve-factor  'experience'  (pre- 
diction) table  used  by  Illinois  parole  authorities  in  granting  or  withholding 
parole.  Without  claiming  the  universal  applicability  of  the  Illinois  table,  Ohlin 
suggests  that  his  methods  of  item  selection,  scoring,  and  computing  of  the  table 
could  be  applied  to  locally  gathered  information  on  factors  relating  to  special 
features  of  local  parole  conditions. 

The  noteworthiness  of  Selection  for  Parole  rests  in  its  practical,  step-by-step 
outline  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  devising  a  prediction  tool  using  data 
already  available  in  any  reasonably  efficient  correctional  agency.  The  methods 
are  described  with  a  clarity  which  may  encourage  their  use  by  agencies  hesitating 
to  experiment  with  prediction  tables  because  of  presumed  difficulties  in  their 
construction.  The  high  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  Ohlin  has  predicted 
actual  parole  outcome  may  promote  confidence  in  these  procedures. 

The  most  recent  important  research  in  American  criminology  is  that  reported 
in  Lander's  Towards  an  Understandi7ig  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  [1954]-  This  deceptively 
brief  book  describes  the  application  of  refined  statistical  techniques  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  ecology  of  delinquency  areas,  but  its  implications  for  research  in  the 
etiology  of  crime  are  profound,  for  it  demonstrates  the  dangers  present  in  the 
inappropriate  or  insufficient  use  of  statistical  procedures.  In  brief.  Lander  shows 
what  errors  can  arise  when  that  ubiquitous  pack-horse,  zero-order  linear  corre- 
lation, is  applied  to  variables  whose  relationships  are  curvilinear  rather  than 
rectilinear,  and  when  steps  are  not  taken — using  multiple  and  partial  correlation, 
or  variants  thereof — to  deal  with  the  possibility  that  findings  from  statistical 
manipulations  are  artifacts  resulting  from  spuriously  associated  variables. 

Specifically,  the  study  seriously  questions  the  validity  of  major  points  in  the 
ecological  theories  of  Clifford  Shaw  and  his  followers,  principally  through  Lander's 
analyses  of  census-tract  delinquency  rates  in  relation  to  education,  rent,  over- 
crowding, substandard  housing,  home  ownership,  and  population  composition. 
Simple  zero-order  correlations  between  these  variables  and  juvenile  delinquency 
rates  in  Baltimore,  Maryland  from  1939  to  1942  revealed  relationships  very 
similar  to  the  usual  findings  by  which  previous  investigators  have  sought  to  show 
the  importance  of  gross  socio-economic  factors  in  delinquency.  However,  after 
computing  indices^  of  partial  correlation  it  became  evident  that  only  home- 
ownership  and  population  composition  (that  is,  non-white)  are  related  to  delin- 
quency rates.  Further  analysis,  using  still  more  refined  techniques,  indicated  that 
only  these  two  variables  show  a  relatedness  appropriate  to  the  construction  of  a 
theory  explaining  their  roles  in  'causing'  delinquency.^ 

Lander's  work  may,  particularly  if  his  findings  are  further  substantiated, 
drastically  change  the  thinking  of  those  exploring  the  social  ecology  of  crime. 
In  a  more  important  way,  his  dramatization  in  the  field  of  criminology  of  de- 
ficiences  in  the  use  of  statistical  analyses  may  be  an  important  step  toward  a 
needed  sophistication  in  the  application  of  statistics  in  the  study  of  crime  causation. 

1 .  Indices  rather  than  coefficients  of  partial  correlation  because,  as  Lander  points  out,  the  latter  assume  rectilinearity  of  data. 

2.  The  theory  favoured  by  Lander  is  that  ot  anomie — 'The  breakdown  or  weakening  of  the  regulatory  structure  of  society;' 
and  anomie  is  by  no  means  a  characteristic  of  all  socially  and  economically  unfavoured  urban  areas ! 
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One  of  the  major  concerns  of  sociology  in  America,  alinost  from  its  origins,  has 
been  the  relations  between  the  various  peoples  that  make  up  the  American 
population.  Until  the  late  '20s  immigration,  and  the  adjustment  and  absorption 
of  immigrants,  was  the  subject  of  some  of  the  best  work  in  empirical  sociology 
produced  in  America ;  one  need  only  refer  to  Thomas  and  Znaniecki's  The  Polish 
Peasant  in  Europe  and  America  [1918-20]  and  Robert  E,  Park's  The  Immigrant  Press 
and  its  Control  [1922]. 

With  the  cessation  of  mass  immigration,  the  problems  of  the  immigrants 
declined  in  attractiveness  as  a  subject  for  sociologists.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
rising  influence  of  anthropologists  or  anthropologically  influenced  sociologists  in 
the  study  of  American  society  ensured  that  the  problems  of  ethnic  groups  would 
not  be  ignored;  trained  to  observe  cultural  differences,  the  anthropologists  and  the 
anthropologically  influenced  in  the  '30s — one  thinks  primarily  of  W.  Lloyd  Warner 
and  his  students — could  not  help  but  take  as  one  of  the  chief  subjects  for  investi- 
gation ethnic  groups  within  the  American  populations,  and  in  particular  the 
Negroes.  They  studied  not  only  the  internal  patterns  of  these  groups  but  also 
their  place  in  and  relation  to  the  class  structure  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
were  affected  by  prejudice  and  discrimination. 

By  the  middle  '40s,  there  already  existed  a  fairly  impressive  literature  on  the 
largest  and  most  important  ethnic  group  in  America,  the  Negroes,  to  which 
sociologists,  psychologists,  and  anthropologists  had  contributed.  There  were  such 
interesting  books  as  Dollard's  Caste  and  Class  in  a  Southern  Town  [1937],  Powder- 
maker's  After  Freedom  [1939],  Davis  and  Dollard's  Children  of  Bondage  [1940]  (and 
other  books  on  Negro  children  in  the  same  series).  Deep  South  [1941],  Drake  and 
Cay  ton's  Black  Metropolis  [1945].  All  these  were  by  anthropologists  or  reflected 
the  point  of  view  of  anthropology;  they  all  studied  single  communities  rather 
than  some  large  general  aspect  of  the  position  of  the  Negroes.  It  was  perhaps 
because  of  their  origins  in  this  discipline,  as  well  as  because  of  the  actual  situations 
that  they  were  describing,  that  they  gave  a  rather  static  and — from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  democratic  ethos — despairing  view  of  the  position  of  the  Negro  in 
American  life. 

All  this  literature,  and  much  more  on  the  political  and  economic  position  of 
the  Negro,  was  summed  up  by  Gunnar  Myrdal  in  his  truly  monumental  An 
American  Dilemma  [1944].  As  against  the  rather  static  picture  given  in  the  more 
limited  community  studies  and  studies  of  Negro  personality,  Myrdal  was  able  to 
introduce  an  important  dynamic  element,  opposing  to  the  caste-like  position  of 
the  Negro  the  facts  of  the  American  Constitution,  the  American  legal  system, 
and  even  the  system  of  American  beliefs.  While  these  might  not  have  much 
weight  in  a  single  community — what  was  the  importance  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment in  'Southern-town'? — they  could  potentially  afTect  the  status  of  the  Negro, 
and  in  the  next  ten  years  they  did. 

Myrdal's  work  summed  up  one  phase  in  the  study — a  largely  descriptive  one — 
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of  the  Negro  and  his  position  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase,  one 
in  which  dynamic  elements  were  to  play  the  major  role. 

This  study  of  dynamics  broke  down  into  two  parts.  First,  there  was  the  study  of 
prejudice,  its  roots,  the  mechanisms  maintaining  it,  and  the  problem  of  removing 
it.  Here  the  most  fruitful  and  most  representative  work  of  the  post-war  era  was 
The  Authoritarian  Personality  of  T.  W.  Adorno,  Else  Frenkel-Brunswik,  Daniel 
J.  Levinson,  and  R,  Nevitt  Sanford  [1950].  This  was  largely  a  study  of  anti- 
Semitism,  but  it — as  well  as  other  works — demonstrated  a  fairly  close  association 
between  anti-Semitism,  prejudice  against  Negroes,  and  prejudice  against  for- 
eigners and  ethnic  groups  of  low  status  in  general.  The  argument  of  The  Authori- 
tarian Personality  was  that  prejudice  was  the  expression  of  a  personality  whose 
chief  characteristic  was  its  authoritarianism,  itself  the  product  of  a  repressive 
upbringing;  a  sophisticated  version  of  the  popular  scapegoat  theory  of  prejudice, 
which  explained  the  violent  anti-Negro  prejudice  of  the  poor  whites  of  the  South 
by  the  fact  that  the  miseries  of  the  poor  whites  required  them  to  seek  a  'scapegoat' 
whom  they  could  blame  for  their  ills.  The  miseries  are  less  those  of  economic  and 
social  position  than  of  character,  created  by  upbringing.  Nevertheless,  the  solution 
proposed  by  the  authors,  and  others  like  it,  was  not  psychotherapy,  but  some 
sort  of  social  change^even  revolution — which  would  change  patterns  of  child- 
rearing.  This  was  a  long-range  process  indeed. 

Other  researchers  were  more  optimistic.  These  were  largely  the  followers  of, 
or  were  influenced  by,  the  psychologist  Kurt  Lewin.  (His  papers  were  collected 
in  a  book  entitled  Resolving  Social  Conflicts,  published  in  [1948]  after  his  death.) 
Lewin  emphasized  'action  research',  in  which  in  the  course  of  an  effort  to  change 
in  some  way  a  pattern  of  prejudice  or  behaviour,  one  would  observe  the  effects  of 
different  types  of  measures,  and  learn  something  about  the  attitudes  or  behaviour 
involved.  The  main  seat  of  such  studies  is  naturally  the  school  or  the  formal  or 
informal  discussion  group  or  club.  Helen  G.  Trager  and  Marian  R.  Yarrow's 
They  Learn  What  They  Live  [1952]  describes  one  such  action  research  undertaking 
among  schoolchildren  in  which  a  programme  of  'intercultural  education'  showed 
positive  results.  The  literature  in  this  field  is  vast,  consisting  of  descriptions  of 
the  creation  and  testing  of  all  types  of  curricula  and  techniques  for  children  of 
all  ages,  but  the  work  is,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  uneven  and  not  often 
convincing. 

Sometimes  the  research  itself  was  the  action;  thus,  in  many  communities  a 
survey  would  be  made  of  the  position  of  the  minority  groups — where  they  lived, 
their  housing,  schooling,  whether  they  were  discriminated  against  in  public 
facilities,  and  so  on.  Sometimes  social  scientists  conducted  the  survey,  but  much 
of  the  work  would  be  done  by  ordinary  members  of  the  community.  The  job  of 
research  would  serve  to  bring  to  light  and  to  the  attention  of  people  the  conditions 
under  which  minority  groups  lived,  and  might  sometimes  lead  to  their  improvement. 

There  was  a  second  way  in  which  a  dynamic  element  was  introduced  into  the 
study  of  ethnic  relations:  from  World  War  H  on,  there  was  a  continuous  and 
largely  successful  campaign  to  raise  the  status  of  the  Negro,  and  in  smaller  measure, 
other  unfavoured  ethnic  groups.  The  effort  to  abolish  segregation  in  the  armed 
forces,  in  the  schools  and  in  housing,  and  discrimination  in  employment,  showed 
some  great  successes,  some  partial  successes,  and  some  failures.  The  changes  taking 
place  or  being  attempted  offered  to  social  scientists  scope  for  fascinating  studies 
on  the  relations  between  social  changes,  administrative  changes,  and  attitudes. 
Early  attempts  to  modify  or  abolish  segregation  in  the  armed  forces  during  World 
War  H  were  studied  and  reported  on  in  The  American  Soldier  [Stouffer  et  al.  1949a, 
chapter  10].  It  was  demonstrated  that  under  wartime  conditions  the  increase  of 
contact  between  Negroes  and  whites  led  to  a  decrease  of  prejudice;  specifically, 
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those  men  who  were  fighting  side  by  side  with  Negroes  had  no  objection  to 
abandoning  segregation,  while  those  who  were  not,  wished  to  maintain  it.  A  study 
of  low-rent  housing  projects  in  which  Negroes  and  whites  lived  together  showed 
the  same  pattern  [Deutsch  and  Collins  1 951].  In  housing  projects  in  which  Negroes 
and  whites  lived  together  there  was  more  contact  between  them,  and  prejudiced 
attitudes  were  reduced.  In  those  in  which  they  were  segregated,  these  attitudes 
were  maintained. 

In  the  area  of  education,  two  studies  have  described  the  still-continuing  process 
whereby  Negroes  are  being  integrated  into  the  schools — Harry  S.  Ashmore's 
The  Negro  and  the  Schools  [1954]  and  Schools  in  Transition  edited  by  Robin  M. 
Williams,  Jr.,  and  Margaret  W.  Ryan  [1954].  Again  one  sees  in  many  communities 
a  pattern  whereby  the  simple  administrative  decision  to  integrate  Negro  and  white 
children  in  the  schools  has  some  effect  in  reducing  prejudice,  and  is  accepted 
more  easily  than  one  would  have  thought  likely.  In  the  area  of  employment, 
Louis  Ruchames  [1953]  has  described  the  work  of  the  National  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee  and  Monroe  Berger  {Equality  by  Statute  [1952])  that  of  the 
New  York  State  body  which  combats  discrimination.  The  latter  book  also  contains 
a  full  and  well  reasoned  argument  in  favour  of  the  use  of  law  to  combat  discrimi- 
nation. 'Law  in  our  society',  writes  Berger,  'is  a  formidable  means  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  group  discrimination  and  for  the  establishment  of  conditions  which 
discourage  prejudicial  attitudes.' 

In  some  cases,  however,  there  are  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  law  (see,  for  a 
description  of  disturbances  caused  by  an  effort  to  abolish  segregation  in  the  schools, 
James  H.  Tipton,  Community  in  Crisis  [1953]),  and  there  have  been  serious  riots, 
in  particular  when  Negroes  have  tried  to  move  into  white  areas  (see  Charles 
Abrams,  Forbidden  Neighbors  [1955]).  The  problem  of  how  administrative  decisions 
can  smooth  or  exaggerate  the  transition  from  segregation  to  integration  has  been 
studied ;  some  of  the  conclusions  are  summed  up  in  the  Abrams  and  the  Williams 
and  Ryan  books.  (Actually  the  fullest  studies  of  the  sociology  of  riot  and  civil 
disturbance  have  been  those  describing  the  uprooting  and  segregation  of  the 
Japanese- Americans  during  World  War  11.  Alexander  H.  Leigh  ton,  in  the 
Governing  of  Men  [1945],  tries  to  formulate  a  set  of  rules  for  administrators,  on  the 
basis  of  the  Japanese  experience;  and  Dorothy  S.  Thomas  and  Richard  S.  Nishi- 
moto,  in  The  Spoilage  [1946],  give  extremely  full  descriptions  of  the  genesis  of 
riots  and  disturbances  in  the  Japanese  relocation  camps.) 

Perhaps  more  relevant  for  the  whole  problem  of  the  change  from  segregation 
to  integration  have  been  a  few  extremely  detailed  studies  of  the  process  of  ad- 
ministrative decision.  There  are  two  full  books  on  the  decision  to  uproot  the 
Japanese  from  the  West  Coast  (Grodzins  [1949]  and  Jacobus  ten  Brook  et  al. 
[1954]).  Certainly  a  decision  of  such  enormous  scope  and  significance,  in  which 
an  entire  ethnic  group  was  summarily  removed  from  its  homes  and  placed  under 
guard  in  camps,  is  of  the  greatest  significance  for  inter-ethnic  relations.  Politics, 
Planning,  and  the  Public  Interest,  by  Martin  Meyerson  and  Edward  C.  Banfield 
[1955]  describes  how  the  decisions  as  to  where  to  locate  low-rent  housing  projects 
were  taken  in  Chicago ;  these  decisions  were  of  immediate  relevance  to  problems 
of  ethnic  relations,  for  the  low-rent  housing  projects  would,  by  law,  be  non- 
segregated,  and  could  therefore,  if  located  in  all-white  areas,  introduce  Negroes 
into  them.  In  all  three  studies  the  decisions  taken  were  adverse  to  the  interests 
of  minority  groups.  Yet  the  implication  of  all  three  seems  to  be  that  the  alterna- 
tive decisions  could  have  been  taken — not  to  remove  the  Japanese,  and  to  locate 
the  projects  in  white  areas — without  unmanageable  disturbance,  and  with  po- 
tentially good  effects  in  modifying  prejudices. 

To  sum  up :  much  of  the  work  on  ethnic  relations  since  the  end  of  the  war  can 
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be  placed  under  one  of  two  apparendy  contradictory  headings:  studies  which 
have  shown  that  prejudice  is  deep-rooted  in  personahty,  is  formed  in  earHest 
childhood,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  education  and  exhortation;  on  the  other 
hand,  studies — and  more  than  that,  daily  experiences— which  have  shown  that 
this  deep-rooted  prejudice  often  docilely  accepts  legal  and  administrative  measures 
to  abolish  segregation  and  discrimination,  and  will  even  itself  be  modified  by 
relatively  mild  contacts  with  Negroes.  It  is  not  easy  to  pull  these  two  trends  of 
thought  and  research  together.  One  article  explores  this  dilemma  with  great 
subtlety:  'The  Psychological  Theory  of  Prejudice'  by  Paul  Kecskemeti  [1954]. 
Robert  M.  Maclver,  in  The  More  Perfect  Union  [1945],  also  tries  to  pull  together 
various  trends  of  research  in  the  course  of  formulating  a  strategy  to  deal  with 
the  reduction  or  elimination  of  prejudice  and  discrimination,  and  he  convincingly 
discriminates  the  possible  effects  and  importance  of  varying  measures  ranging 
from  propaganda  and  exhortation,  through  education,  to  law. 

Prejudice  and  discrimination  and  their  elimination  are  only  one  aspect  of 
ethnic  relations,  but  it  has  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the  attention  of  American 
social  scientists.  Groups  not  particularly  subject  to  prejudice  or  discrimination 
— the  various  ethnic  groups  of  European  origin — have  not  been  given  much 
attention  since  the  days  when  they  ceased  being  immigrants,  and  consequently 
social  problems.  Yet  there  is  much  of  interest  to  be  discovered  about  those  groups 
that  make  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  population:  their  relations  with  each  other  and 
the  old-stock  Americans;  the  degree  to  which,  with  the  passing  generations, 
their  original  distinctive  features  are  attenuated,  and  the  degree  to  which  they 
form  part  of  a  common  and  homogeneous  American  culture,  are  all  interesting 
questions. 

Here  there  has  been  surprisingly  little  work.  The  Social  Systems  of  American  Ethnic 
Groups  by  W.  Lloyd  Warner  and  Leo  Srole  [1945]  is  the  most  comprehensive 
study  of  ethnic  groups,  but  it  is  limited  to  the  ethnic  groups  of  a  small  community 
in  New  England.  Ruby  Jo  Reeves  Kennedy's  study  of  inter-marriage  in  New 
Haven  [1944;  1952]  offers  a  revealing  index  of  the  degree  of  integration  or  merging 
of  difTerent  ethnic  groups.  Nathan  Glazer's  'Ethnic  Groups  in  America'  [1954] 
describes  the  degree  to  which  different  ethnic  groups  have  been  assimilated  and 
suggests  some  of  the  factors  influencing  the  rate  and  type  of  assimilation.  This 
whole  area  of  the  white  ethnic  groups  offers  many  good  subjects  for  study  and 
American  sociology  may  soon  be  devoting  more  attention  to  it  and  perhaps 
less  to  the  Negroes  and  Negro-white  relations.  If  this  proves  to  be  so,  it  will  be 
in  large  measure  because  the  problems  of  the  Negroes  are  no  longer  primarily 
the  concern  of  social  scientists  and  intellectuals  but  have  become  the  concern 
of  the  American  government  and  the  whole  American  people,  who  are  now 
engaged  in  a  great  and  surprisingly  successful  efifort  to  solve  them. 

Inevitably,  this  brief  survey  has  been  forced  to  slight  many  excellent  pieces  of 
research  and  many  books  and  articles  well  worth  the  time  and  efTort  of  the  reader 
interested  in  this  area.  I  would  refer  him  to  the  comprehensive  Inventory  of  Research 
in  Racial  and  Cultural  Relations,  published  between  1 948  and  1 953  at  the  University 
of  Chicago, 
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There  has  been  longstanding  sociological  interest  in  the  relationship  between 
various  forms  of  mental  disorder  and  the  conditions  of  life  or  the  mentally  ill 
person's  position  in  the  social  structure,  and  the  scope  of  this  interest  has  markedly 
increased  in  the  past  decade. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  most  of  the  research  by  sociologists  working  in  the 
mental  health  field  was  devoted  to  efforts  to  assess  long-term  trends  in  the  incidence 
of  mental  illness  as  related  to  increasing  urbanization  and  industrialization,  and 
to  assess  differentials  in  incidence  between  segments  of  the  population  character- 
ized as  to  ecological  area  of  residence,  occupation,  and  residential  mobility.  Just 
before  the  war,  the  rise  of  interest  in  culture  and  personality,  stemming  especially 
from  the  writings  of  anthropologists  (Sapir,  Benedict  and  Mead),  psychiatrists 
(Sullivan,  Plant  and  Kardiner),  and  sociologists  (Thomas  and  Dollard),  brought 
a  marked  increase  in  the  degree  of  inter-disciplinary  communication  and  paved 
the  way  for  the  more  active  collaboration  which  has  characterized  post-war 
research  on  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  mental  illness.  The  status  of  the  field  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decade  1945-55  has  been  summarized  by  Dunham  [1948] 
and  Felix  and  Bowers  [1948]. 

There  have  been  two  major  areas  of  involvement  of  sociologists  in  mental 
health  research  in  the  post-war  period,  both  of  them  entailing  close  collaboration 
with  psychiatrists  and  other  mental  health  specialists:  (a)  the  development  of 
large-scale  epidemiological  projects  to  assess  the  prevalence  or  incidence  of  mental 
illness  in  various  segments  of  the  population  characterized  in  terms  of  social 
structural,  cultural  or  social  psychological  variables,  and  (b)  a  substantial  number 
of  studies  by  sociologists  and  other  social  scientists  of  mental  hospitals  or  wards 
of  such  hospitals  as  social  systems  whose  organization  and  functioning  are  of 
great  significance  for  the  process  of  therapy  and  rehabilitation.  These  develop- 
ments, and  others,  have  in  part  been  attributable  to  the  passage  of  the  National 
Mental  Health  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1946.  Under  this  Act, 
funds  available  for  the  support  of  mental  health  research  were  increased  several 
fold,  and  many  psychiatric  services  and  activities  were  brought  into,  if  not  wholly 
integrated  within,  public  health  programmes  at  the  national  and  state  level. 


RESEARCH    ON    SOCIAL   AND    CULTURAL    FACTORS    RELATED    TO    THE 
DISTRIBUTION    AND    MANIFESTATIONS    OF    MENTAL   ILLNESS 

In  number,  variety  and  methodological  adequacy,  researches  in  this  area  since 
1945  surpass  previous  work  by  a  substantial  margin.  Results  of  several  of  the  most 
ambitious  studies  undertaken  have  not  yet  been  reported  in  the  literature,  but 
the  views  and  plans  of  a  number  of  social  scientists  and  psychiatrists  involved  in 
this  research  are  contained  in  the  reports  of  two  conferences  sponsored  by  the 
Milbank  Fund  in  1949  and  1952  [1953]. 

Eaton  and  Weil  [1955]  have  attempted  to  assess  the  prevalence  of  severe  mental 
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illness,  treated  or  untreated,  among  the  Hutterites,  an  Anabaptist  group  long 
noted  for  its  solidarity  and  apparent  lack  of  socio-pathic  disorders.  They  concluded 
that  the  prevalence  of  psychosis  in  this  population  was  about  the  same  as  that 
found  in  other  intensive  studies  of  prevalence  but  that  in  Hutterite  culture  mental 
illness  is  handled  differently  than  in  urban  America. 

Hollingshead,  Redlich  and  their  associates  at  Yale  have  studied  differentials 
in  the  prevalence  of  treated  psychiatric  disorders  and  in  the  modes  of  treatment 
provided  to  patients  in  five  socio-economic  strata  of  the  population.  They  found 
schizophrenia  to  have  a  relative  frequency  nearly  lo  times  as  high  in  the  lowest 
social  status  grouping  as  in  the  top  two  strata  [1953].  It  was  discovered,  moreover, 
that  the  kinds  of  treatment  provided  in  hospitals  and  clinics  focused  psycho- 
therapeutic efforts  on  the  highest  status  patients,  and  organic  therapies  upon  the 
intermediate  status  patients,  giving  largely  custodial  care  to  the  lowest  status 
psychotic  patients  [1954]. 

Kohn  and  Clausen  [1955],  attempting  to  test  the  hypothesis  that  social  isolation 
is  of  etiological  significance  in  schizophrenia,  found  that  about  a  third  of  their 
sample  of  schizophrenic  patients  had  experienced  substantial  isolation  from  their 
peers  during  early  adolescence,  but  the  isolation  seemed  to  be  a  consequence 
rather  than  a  cause  of  the  developing  illness. 

Goldhamer  and  Marshall  [1953]  investigated  the  trend  of  hospitalization  for 
mental  illness  in  Massachusetts  over  the  past  century,  drawing  not  only  on  hospital 
records  but  also  on  records  of  almshouses  and  other  institutions  where  the  mentally 
ill  were  housed  early  in  the  century.  They  found  no  increase  in  rates  of  hospi- 
talization for  psychosis  except  for  the  older  age  groups. 

Fruitful  application  of  sociological  theory  to  the  analysis  of  social  and  cultural 
factors  in  mental  illness  was  illustrated  in  works  by  Parsons  [1947],  Aberle  and 
Naegele  [1952],  Belknap  and  Friedsam  [1949]  and  Kluckhohn  and  Spiegel  [1954]. 
Weinberg's  [1950]  analysis  of  the  social  histories  of  a  group  of  schizophrenics  with 
acute  onset  of  illness  suggested  the  importance  of  traumatic  social  experiences  in 
precipitating  the  illness.  The  interpretation  of  data  on  ecological  and  social 
correlates  of  hospitalized  mental  illness  was  examined  in  a  number  of  papers, 
for  example  by  Lemert  [1946],  Dunham  [1947]  and  Clausen  and  Kohn  [1954]. 

STUDIES    OF    THE    SOCIAL    STRUCTURE   AND    FUNCTION    OF    TREATMENT 
SETTINGS 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  interpersonal  climate  of  the  mental  hospital 
is  a  prime  factor  influencing  prognosis  of  mental  patients.  In  the  past  decade, 
Dunham,  Weinberg,  Schwartz,  Caudill  and  Henry,  among  social  scientists, 
usually  working  in  collaboration  with  psychiatrists,  have  added  greatly  to  know- 
ledge of  both  formal  and  informal  social  organization  within  the  mental  hospital. 
Bateman  and  Dunham  [1948]  have  contrasted  the  supportive  role  of  other 
patients  in  a  large  mental  hospital  with  the  repressive,  often  hostile,  orientation 
of  the  great  bulk  of  the  attendants — the  category  of  staff  most  closely  in  contact 
with  patients.  Caudill  and  his  associates  [1952]  have  described  the  very  substantial 
body  of  norms  whereby  patients  regulated  their  interactions  with  staff  in  a  hospital 
ward  for  relatively  undisturbed  patients.  Henry  [1954]  focused  upon  formal 
structure,  chiefly  discussing  the  ways  in  which  multiple  subordination  of  nurses 
and  aides  complicated  performance  of  their  therapeutic  functions.  Stanton  and 
Schwartz  [1954]  examined  both  formal  and  informal  organization  in  a  small 
private  hospital,  with  particualar  attention  to  the  influence  of  interstaff  and 
stafT-patient  role  patterns,  communication  problems  and  ward  attitudes  upon  the 
behaviour  of  the  patients. 
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MENTAL    ILLNESS    AND    MENTAL    HEALTH    SERVICES    IN    CULTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 

Increased  public  concern  with  problems  of  mental  health  has  been  accompanied 
by  increased  attention  by  sociologists  to  public  attitudes  toward  mental  illness, 
the  value  premises  underlying  the  mental  health  movement,  and  the  definition 
of  mental  health  itself  Shirley  Star,  reporting  on  a  national  survey  of  public 
opinion,  found  that  most  laymen  did  not  apply  the  label  'mental  illness'  to  brief 
case  descriptions  which  the  psychiatrist  would  regard  as  evidences  of  severe 
mental  disorder.  Respondents  tended  toward  rationalistic  interpretations  of 
extreniely  deviant  behaviour  and  toward  assumptions  that  such  behaviour  could 
be  controlled  by  simple,  mechanistic  interventions.  Woodward  [1951]  reported 
also  on  views  of  professionals,  among  whom  doctors,  teachers  and  clergymen 
were  relatively  well  informed  while  lawyers  had  the  most  stereotyped  and  least 
informed  views.  Gumming  and  Gumming  [1955]  noted  an  increase  in  anxiety 
and  negative  feelings  about  psychiatry  following  a  programme  of  mental  health 
education;  they  analysed  these  in  terms  of  an  'isolation  and  denial  pattern' 
whereby  members  of  the  social  system  defend  themselves  against  the  threat  of 
unpredictability  which  is  entailed  in  mental  illness. 

The  tendency  toward  normalizing  deviant  behaviour  and  denying  the  existence 
of  mental  illness  is  also  clearly  illustrated  in  a  study  of  the  wives  of  mental  patients, 
conducted  by  the  Laboratory  of  Socio-environmental  Studies  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  [Glausen  and  Yarrow  1955].  Grossly  psychotic  symp- 
toms are  interpreted  as  reflections  of  physical  illness,  as  'understandable'  reactions 
to  situational  stress  or  as  indications  of  meanness  or  weakness  in  the  spouse.  Gom- 
munications  of  the  wife  to  relatives  or  friends  usually  conceal  the  nature  of  the 
husband's  illness  or  minimize  its  severity.  The  wives  deny  that  they  regard  mental 
illness  as  a  stigma;  but  their  communication  patterns  clearly  indicate  their  belief 
that  others  so  regard  it. 

Smith  [1950],  Jahoda  [1950]  and  Eaton  and  Weil  [1951]  have  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  defining  mental  health  in  terms  of  values  and  requirements  of  con- 
temporary American  society.  Seeley  [1953]  has  described  the  relationship  between 
these  values  and  the  mental  health  movement,  building  somewhat  on  the  earlier 
work  by  Kingsley  Davis. 

The  development  of  a  community  mental  health  programme  has  been  described 
by  Aberle,  and  the  processes  and  problems  of  interdisciplinary  research  in  the 
mental  health  field  have  been  detailed  by  Bronfenbrenner  and  Devereaux  [1952] 
and  by  Gaudill  and  Roberts  [1951].  Howe  [F]  has  analysed  some  of  the  compli- 
cated problems  of  evaluating  mental  health  services — an  area  of  research  which 
has  frequently  fallen  to  sociologists. 

Psychiatric  literature  has  begun  to  reflect  a  greater  awareness  of  the  importance 
of  cultural  conflicts,  role  relations,  and  situational  factors  in  outpatient  therapy, 
with  much  attention  to  the  family  constellation  as  a  whole.  Particularly  influential 
in  this  respect  was  the  work  of  Pollak  et  al.  [1952]  providing  social  science  consul- 
tation within  the  setting  of  a  child  guidance  clinic. 

Sociologists  have  also  been  actively  engaged  in  research  on  the  rehabilitation 
process  and  especially  its  community  aspects,  including  the  adaptation  of  the 
family  to  the  illness,  hospitalization  and  return  of  the  mental  patient.  Weinberg's 
Society  and  Personality  Disorders  [1952]  and  the  collection  of  sociological  papers. 
Mental  Health  and  Mental  Disorder,  a  volume  edited  by  Rose  [  1 955] ,  plus  publication 
of  a  bulletin  on  sociology  and  mental  health  by  the  American  Sociological  Society 
further  attested  to  the  vigour  of  developments  in  this  field. 

Employment  of  sociologists  in  programme  planning,  administration  and  com- 
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munity  consultation  as  well  as  in  research  roles  increased  markedly  during  the 
decade.  The  outlook  is  for  much  more  widespread  incorporation  of  sociologists  in 
hospital,  clinic  and  public  mental  health  programmes.  Specialized  training  to 
prepare  the  sociologist  for  more  effective  participation  in  the  field  is  indeed 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  courses  and  seminars  at  major  universities,  but  the 
number  of  centres  offering  opportunities  for  research  has  in  part  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  strictly  academic  training  opportunities. 
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